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To the Right Honontabſe | 


.TYONEL- 


N e 
Dorſet and Midal ther. 


My LORD, 2 N | * 


AVING the Honqur 
to be Perſonally known 
to Your Lordſhip, and 
being a Witneſs of that 
ney and Genero- 
ſity of Temper which 
' Your. Lordſhip inherits from Your 
Anceſtors , and for which They 
' + i were 


; 


* 


The DEDICATION. 
were ever particularly remarkable, I 
| - have preſumed upon Your Lordſhip's 
Patronage for the following Tranfla- 
tion of M. de Moliere's Works. Eng- 
land, as well as Italy, can boaſt of 
more than one excellent Comic Wri- * 
{ ter; but France has none but Moliere 
| to keep her from envying her Neighj- 
bours. His Plays have not only been 
il Tranſlated into Italian, but likewiſe i 
into Zgh-Dutch. To the Account | 
ji of the Author's Life, (which is the 
it | only one I have ſeen) muſt be added 


a Circumſtance too Glorious for Mo- 
liere to be forgot, viz. That the 
French King, happening one Day to 10 
be ſpeaking of Moliere and Lully, 
after their Deaths, ſaid Sighing, that 
the Loſs of thoſe two Men could ne- 
ver be repair'd. 
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ſms to return to Vouf Lordſhip! =. 
Tf inſtead of launching out into the 
Praiſes of Your Lordſhip, I fill this 
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* Maſter of Muſick, 


me DEDICATION: 


Epiſtle with Eneomiums of your Nb- 
ble Anceſtors, it is what I Know WII 
put Your Lordſhip to leſs Pain, and 


will in time be perfectly fulfil'd by 
7 Jour Lordſhip; tandem fir ſurculus 
: arbor: A Perſon of Your Lordſhip's 
"4 
: Natural Endowments” and acquired 
4 Parts, improved by Travel, and an 
= early Acquaintance with the beſt 
n | 
2 Men, cannot fail of making good all 


that Mr. Prior has ſaid of Vour Ex- 
cellent Father, with this Exception, 
4 that Your Lordſhip's Character is per- 

fectly free from thoſe Sallies and little 


5 Daun as Mr. Prior calls them, 
18 1 which — the Beginning on his 
LY | : 
* =. Tis with Fer Aeta Evi, 

- as with the Family of the'Fabzz. This 
I latter was one of the moſt Illuſtrious 
ip. of old Rome, and for ſeveral hundre 
he © Years had ſupply'd her with h 
i Br reateſt Men, both for the Gon and 
He Sword, as is teſtified by all the Latin 


6 bo tid ſome of whom fetch their 
0 A4 Ori- 


The DEDICATION. 


Original from Hercules. This Noble 
Family was, about the 277th Vear of 


Rome, reduced to one ſingle Infant, 


Who afterwards was advanced to the 


chief Employments of that Republick, 


tho extreamly young, and gave ſuch 
Proofs of his Wiſdom, that the Senate 
had no cauſe to repent of raiſing him 
to the Conſulate. He was likewiſe 
the Father of the greateſt Soldiers and 


Stateſmen which Rome ever knew. Tis 


of this Infant Liuy ſpeaks: UDnum prope 


uberem etate relictum ſtirpem gent: 
Fabiæ, dubziſque rebus Popul: Romani 
fa pe domi belli que vel maximum futu- 


rum auxilium. The ſame might have 
been ſaid ſome few Years ago of Your 
Lordſhip, in whoſe ſingle Perſon the 
Stream of the Sackvilles was limited, 
and in danger of being dry'd up. But 
that Fear is now at an end, and may 
it never more return! How would it 
have All'd with Regret the Breaſts of 


all who revere the Memory of what is 


Praiſe-worthy, to ſee extinguiſhed that 


Family who came in with the Cohque- 
Tor 


The DEDICATION. 
le ror, as * by an ancient Mann- 
of | ſcript or Chronicle of Britain, where 
it, | heiscall'd a C Hhieſtain, and is the ſeventh 
he | Man ranked in a Catalogue of Names 
k, there. His Family, Frenchmen born, 
ch had taken their Surname from a To.] n 
ite | in Normandy, call d Sackville, where- 
im | of they were then Lords, and perhaps 


had been ſo from Time immemorial. 
This Gentleman, (ſays a careful Searcher 
is into Antiquity) * was the Father of 
pe | three Noble Knights, and of a virtuous 
it; | and beauteons Lady named Avice, who 
ni | was marry'd to Walter Lord of Alfage 
4. | and Huglevill. The eldeft Son of theſe 
ve þ three was Sewer of England, by the 
ur | Gift of the Conqueror, but lived and 
he died in Nermandy. What became of 
d, | the ſecond I don't find. The younger 
ut | Sor lived in England, and gave, toge- 
ay ther with his Body, the Manor of 
is | Wickham in Suffolk to the Abby oy 


— 
—— —— — — . —— — eee, — pong) — ———. = — 


Suey —— —— 


lat * This appears not only upon Record in the Tower, au 
bo elſewhere, but is confirm d by undoubtad Authorities remain- 
le- ing in the Family at Knowle in Kent; the fulleſt that any 
Ir, Family in England can produce... | ; 
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The DEDICATION. 
St. John Baptiſt in Colcheſter, leaving 


Tſue a Sou named Sir Jordan de Sack 


ville, a very eminent Man in the time 


of King Richard the Firſt, as appears q 
by a Charter of the ſaid King made to 
the Monks of Bordeſley in Bucking- 8 


hamſhire. Sir Jordan de Sackville - 


tained of King John a Friday Market 
Weekly, and a Fair once a Tear in his | 


T own of Sackville, in Normandy. Hol- ( 


lingſhead ranks Jordan de Sackville | 


as a Baron, calling him one of the AFR 


Stants to the twenty five Peers of this | 
| Realm, to ſee the Liberties of Magna | 


Charta confirm'd. (By this it appears, 


they were early Aſſertors of the Pub- . 
lick Liberty; nor have their Succeſ- | 


ſors in any time ſince degenerated 
from that Character.) And a further 
Proof that they were Men of the tirit 
Claſs is, an Entry in the Red Book of the 
Exchequer, in the1:th and 13th Tears 
of the ſaid Kings Reign, in theſe i 
words, Hubertus de Aneſlie tenet 2. i 


feed in. Aneſlie & parva Hornmead S 
dimid. feod. in Aneſlie de Honore Ri- 
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The DEDICATION. 
bardi de Sackvyle. (Being Barons, 
Pey had Vaſſals holding under them. 
BD their proper Demeſnes, which Vaſ- 
ls, according to the Form of Go- 
ernment then Eſtabliſhed all over Eu- 
pe, and which continued for eleven 
Nundred Years, were, in caſe of War, 
wait the motion of the Lords, and ] 
Mot that of the King.) Again, Sir 
ordan de Sackville, Knight, Grand- 


OR Hild to the ſaid Jordan de Sackville, 
7 was taken Priſoner at the Battle of, | 
715 Eveſham, for ſiding with the Baxons 
gms Noel perperaal Srrugglers againſt 
— Tyranny) in the 49th Tear of Henry 

u . Ve Third. This Gentleman e Son agjd 
cel: Heir, named Andrew Sackville, being 
Veg der Age at the time of his Father's 
ner Peath, and the King's Ward, was like- 


/e impriſoned in the Caſtle of Dover, 
. 2. Edw. I. and afterwards, by 7 
\ aL Command of the ſaid King, did 
5 R-”- Ermyntude, an Honourable La- 
4 65 @> of the Houſhold to Queen Eleanor, 
2 MP bereby be not only gam'd the King's 

0 Favour, but the greateſt part of his 
ara: i - I Tmberi- 
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Kt. John Baptiſt ia Colcheſter, leaving 
Iſſue a Sou named dir Jordan de Sack- 
ville, a very eminent Mau in the time 
of King Richard the Firſt, as appears 
ea Charter of the {aid King made to 


the Monks of Bordeſley in Bucking- 
hamſhire. Sir Jordan de Sackville o- 
tamed of King John a Friday Market 
Weekly, and a Fair once a Tear in his 
Town of Sackville, in Normandy. Hol- 
lingſhead ranks Jordan de Sackville 
as a Baron, calling him one of the Af 
Rants to the twenty five Peers of this 
Realm, to ſee the Liberties of Magna 
Charta confirm d. (By this it appears, 
they were early Aſſertors of the Pub- 
lick Liberty; nor have their Succeſ- 
ſors in any time ſince degenerated 
from that Character.) And a further 
Proof that they were Men of the firſt 
Claſs is, an Entry in the Red Book of the 
Exchequer, in the Iꝛth and 13th Tears 
of the ſaid King's Reign, in theſe 
. words, Hubertus de Aneſlie tenet 2. * 
Fed in Aneſlie & par va Hornmead & 
dimi d. feod. in Aneſlie de Honore Ri- 
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Thi DEDICATION: 
S chard: de Sackvyle. (Being Barons, 


— they had Vaſſals holding under them 
'” in their proper Demeſnes, which Vaſ- 
'S als, according to the Form of Go- 
40 vernment then Eſtabliſned all over Eu- 
„rope, and which continued for eleven 
hundred Vears, were, in caſe of War, 
T to wait the motion of the Lords, and 


not that of the King.) Again, Sir 
Jordan de Sackville, Knight, Grand- 
child to the ſaid Jordan de Sackville, 


7 Was taken 4 7 80 at the Battle of 
1s 7 veſham, for! ſiding with the Barons 
12 Mif(thoſe perpetual e againſt 
„ yranny) in the 49th Tear of Henry 
b he Third. This Gentleman s Son and 
Heir, named Andrew Sackville, being 
d under Age at the time of his Father's 
Death, and the King's Ward, was like- 
it w/e impriſoned in the Caſtle of Dover, 
* i Inu. 3. Edw.l. and afterwards, by the 


ecial Command of the ſaid King, did 


45 0/477) Ermyntude, an Honourab Las 
by , of the Houſhold to Queen Eleanor, 
hereby he not only gain d the King's 


4 
. 
41 
» 


E 3X 2vour, but the greateſt part of his 
= 8 | Inheri- 
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Inheritance again. To omit their be- 


ing Founders of feveral Abbies and 
Churches in this Kingdom before the 
Reformation, I ſhall proceed to the 
Time of Queen Elizabeth, to whom 
they had the Honour to be related in 
Blood. In her Reign we find that 
provi dent and wiſe Man Sir Richard 


Sackville, or as the People then calPd 
him Fill-Sack, by Reaſon of bis great 


Wealth and vaſi Patrimony, which he ; 4 | 
left to his Son Thomas Sackville, Lord 
Buckhurft,, whereof he ſpent in his 


Youth the beſt part, until the Queen, by 
her frequent Admonitions,diverted the 


Torrent of his Profuſion. This laſt was, 
ſays a good Author, 4 very fue Gen- 
and Endowments, = 
both of Art and Nature. His Elocu- 
tion is much commended;but the Excel- 
lency. of his Pen more; for he was ae 


tleman of Perſon 


Scholar and a Perſon of Faculties, ve- 
ry Facetious, and Choice in Phraſe 


and Style. 


in the Queen Favour, and was whot- 
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He wrote excellent Poems 


iu Latin and Engliſh. He food high | 3 
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The DEDICATION. 
intent on her Service, and ſuch were 
; 4 Vis Abilities, Shes ſhe received afſidu- 
ous Proofs 0 his Suffciency, wot oniy ty by 
þ 20 Embaſſies, one to France, the other 
m Fo the Netherlands, bat likewiſe int the- 
. 3 Place of Lord Haigh Treaſtrer of Eng- 
Fand. Another Hiſt orian ſays of thisTho- 
F 
nd Knight of the Garter by Queen 


'd WE izaberh, and Earl of Dorſet, by 
% King James the Firſt, that He had 


rd Peard many Cheguermen /ay, there ne- 


ie Ver was a better Treaſurer, both For 
; e King's Profit, and the good of his 
”- FE .bjects Robert % Serond Earl i 


/ 1 Dorſet founded an Alms-houſe in 8 
4 Jex, and endowed it with zoo l. per Ar- 
In Lands, in the Reign of King James I. 
| 7 he third Earl I think was Niebard, 


A 4 who was ſucceeded by EdwardEarl of 
*I bh 4 Dor ſet, Lord Chamberlain to King 
1 1 by the Firſt's Queen, and Knight 
5 „ f the Garter: Of him Sir 2 
590 L Tie! ſays, He never forgot any thing 
: 5 which deſerved a Room in his Memo- 
s | P; =ndof whom a Nobleman of his 

1 "7" 
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own Rank and Order faid very aptly | 
and truly, That when: the Earl of 
Dorſet poke in any Buſineſt, be im- 
pod Oblivion on —— was ſaid be- 
fore him, and Silence on any that 
Sould ſpeak after him. It ſhou d have 3 
been mention'd, that one of their 1 
Anceſtors, by Marrying a Daughter 
and Co-heir ar Ralph de Denne, Son iy 
of Robert Pincerna, who held thei 
- Lordſhip of Buckhur/t, with divers 4 
other Manors and Lands in Ser 
about the Time of the Norman Con- 
queſt, they have ever ſince continuecll 
| re of the ſaid Manor of Buct. 
burſt, with divers other Manors and I | 
Lands | in Vaſſex, &c. Denn BY . A 


As to the Character of bur Lora-| T3 
thip* s Father, which is fo wonderfully 
well drawn 1 Mr. Prior, I have no- 
thing to ſay but that I had the Ho- 
nour of knowing great Part of it to M8 
be true, and likewile that Your Lord- 
ſhip reſe mbles wad no leſs 1 in the 0 

| (165 
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by other Perſons, whoſe Names I for- 
bear to mention, ſince they have 
BW chought fit to conceal themſelves.” © \ 


A 


„ 
, 1 
heir I 


I am, My LORD, 2 
c. 333 Lordſbip's 
' Moſt Obedient, and © 


> 0˙ Moſt Humble Servant, 


. 


Qua- 1 | ; 
John Ozell. 
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' Which has always been prefix d | 


to Moliere's Works. 
F lens Ye, HD od, Pros, 


= 7 may juſtly be ſaid that Mo- 
El liere was a happy and inimita- 
ble Genius, and that never a= 
- n Man better follow'd the 
eel Precept which requires that 
| Comedy ſhon'd inſtruct at the 


or their Faults, he taught them how to cor- 
rect them; and perhaps the Follies be 
bas condemn'd might have reign'd even till 
wow, if the Portraits, which he drew after 


1 which thoſe he ridiculed ſaw their own Imper- 
Jections. His Raillery was fine, and be 
B turn d 


ſame Time that it diverts. In rallying Men 


ature, had not been ſo many Mirrors, in 


* 


The PREFACE. 
turmd it in fo artful a Manner, that as Saty- 3 
rical as tas, thoſe who. were the Subjects of | 3 4 
it, were ſo far from taking Offence, that mo | 
rhemſelves laughed at the Ridiculouſneſs he had | 
ſewn in em. JF 1 
His Name was Jean Baptiſte Poquelin ; e 
was born at Paris, and the Son of a, Valet de 
Chambre-Tapiſſier to the King. In his Nonu- 
he had a Grant of the Reverſion of that 
Office, whith he afterwards exerciſed to the Day 
- bf his Death. He went to School at the College | 
of Clermont; and as he had the Advantage to | 
follow the Prince 0 Conty in all his Claſſes, | 
the Vivacity of Wit that diſtinguiſb'd him 
From the reſt, gain'd him the Efteem and Af 
fection of that Prince, who always honour'd 
him with his Favour and Protection. The Suc- 
ceſs of his Studies was ſuch as might be er- 
petzed from ſo happy a Genius as his. If b 
was a very good Humaniſt, he was a much | 
better Philoſopher. The Inclination he had to 
Poetry made him apply himſelf to read the 
Poets with a Particular Application. He was 
a perfett Maſter of them, and particularly of 
Terence. He had choſen him as-the moſt ex- 
cellent Model he cou'd follow, and never id 
any Body imitate him ſo well as he did. Thoſe 
who conceive the Beauty of his Miſer and 
Amphitryon, affirm that 'he has 5 fpurdone 
Plautus in both of em. When be left the 
Study of the Law, he choſe the Profeſſion of a 
Comedian, becauſe of the — m— 4 


& 


1 The P R E FA E. | 
12 found he had far Camedy. All his Study -- 


29 | 

| 4 „Application was only. for the Stage. Nis 

; $4 3/efficiently known already bow much he excel . 

tt, not only. as an Actor, by extraordinary 

8 alents ; but as an Author, by the great Num- 

| 7 ber of Mats he has left us, and which have 

7 5 a of them their Beauties, ſuitable. to the 
a Subjects be pitch'd upon. | is Yo 

hat q At firft-be endeavour” d fo [ettle al Paris with 

720 8 /everal young Men of good Families, who, aft. 
e Wi; Example, turn d. Actors, by the Title, of f 

% Willuftrious Theatre; but thrs Deſign proving 

475 c bortive, be was forc'd to Strole thro" the 
mM 8 Provinces of the Kingdom, where he began 10 

4; acquire a very great Reputation. 2 

=> He went to Lyons in 1653, and there le 

duc 3 71ay'd his firſt. Comedy, L Etourdi [Sir Mar- 

n 55 tin Mar-All.] Being ſome time afterwards in 

5 H Languedoc, he went and offer 'd his Service 

7 to the Prince of Conty, Governor of that P ra- 


vince, and Viceroy of Catalonia. That P r ince, 


10 who had a great Eſteem for him, and pho af 
1575 that time loved nothing ſo much as Plays, re- 
4 of ceived him very obligingly, appointed his Com- 

wy pany Salaries, and engaged them in his Service, 
15 ok as 8 for himſelf as for the States of Lan- 

k DC - 5 2 
: -=_ | The ſecond Comedy.of M. de Moliere was 
wal gacted during the holding of the States of Be- 
W 1 . the Title of le Depit Amoureux, 
Le es ren Gr 
be | Ba is 


\ 
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I 1658 bis. Friends adviſed. him to draw 
nearer to Paris, by bringing his Company into 


4 neighbouring City. This was the Way to 
make advantage of the Credit his Merit had 


miſed to introduce him at Court. He ſpent 
the Carnaval at Grenoble, from \_whence 
be ſet out after Eaſter and came to Hen. 
"There be fia d all that Summer; and after 
ſome private Journies to Paris, he had the Ad. 
vantage to make his and his Comrades Services 
agreeable to MONSIEUR, his Majeſty's only 
Brother; who having granted him his Protection, 
and given him leave to call his Company by 
the Title of--the Duke of Orleans's Com- 
"pany, preſented him in that Duality to the 
Ain, and to the Queen Mother. 
Hils Companions, whom he had left at Rouen, 
immediately ſet out from thence; and on the 
24th of October, 1658, they began to appear 
before their Majeſties and all the Court, on a 
Stage which the King had cauſed to be prepar-*i 
ed in the Guard Room of the old Louvre 
Nicomedes, a Tragedy of M. Corneille :tb: 
"Elder, was the Play choſen for this great Be-. 
ginning. Thoſe new Actors did not diſpleaſe, 
and the Acting of the Women was particularly 
approved. The famous Comedians, - who" 4 
that time poſſeſs'd the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
were preſent at that. Repreſentation. The Play 
being ended, Moliere came on the Stage, and 
CA ate. 


x 
* 


| | = $6 6 
er having thank'd his Majeſty, in very mo- 
7 Terms, for. his Goodneſs in excuſing: his 
pi | | a | | 
ans and thoſe of bis Company, ich 
„ not without irembling appear before ſo 
ii an Aſembly; he ſuid to Him, that the 


ade them forget that his Majeſty, had in 
is Service the excellent Originals, of 


ith their Country Manner, he humbly 
eſired Leave to preſent one of thoſe petty 


son Diverſions which had gain d him ſome Re- 
ection, putation, and with which he us'd to en- 
any V ertain the Countr r 
Com- This Compliment, whereof e only relate the 
ro the F abſtance, was ſo agreeably turn'd, and ſo far, 

28 ourably received, that all the, Court applauded, 
ouen, , and was yet. more pleaſed with. the little 
on the omedy, which was the Amorous Doctor. 
appear ¶ his Comedy, which. was but of one Ad, and. 
„ on a\ome- others of that Nature, were never Prin- 
repar-ged ; he had written them, upon ſome pleaſant 


ouvre. A 
le 4% f 
e ſet about reforming Mankind by his Yorks. 


deas, but not given them the finiſhing Strokes, 


4 ny talt of Petites Comedies, the Invention 
em'd new, and that which was play'd that 
Day diverted as well as ſurpriſed all who ſaw 


. M. de Moliere actted the Doctor, and the 


Peſire they had to have the Honour to di- 
Pert the greateſt King in the World, had 


hich bey, were only very faint Copies; 
Mut that ſince He had the Goodneſs to bear 


* 


1 


and he thought fit to ſuppreſs em, ſo ſoon as 


/. fg PCA 
it had been a great while ſince there vas 


* mamer 


. Charafter gain'd him fo much Eſteem, that 


of les precieuſes Ridicules, [the Affected 


an was play'd after "another of ve, "rwas i F 


Honour of the Author, and Profit of the Company. 4 | 
old, which had the fare Suarez as the Aﬀe&ted L 1 


and magnificent Portal of the Louvre, which | 


The PR EH A CE. | 
mim in which he acquited himſelf of has 


his Majeſty gave Order ro eſtabliſn his Com- 1 * 
pany at Paris. be Hall of the little Bour- 
bon vas grunted to him, to att Plays there by Wi 
runs with the AN e e This ci * 


"= 


the Cempan 
in Publitk Ta id 4 Ty ovember, 1658, and [ 


To 10785 M de Moliere writ the Paris 1 


85 


Ladies.] fubcecded beyond his Hopes q 
as it was a Piece containing but owe Alt, 


-— — 8 9% 


atted the firſt Day at the ordinary Prices 3 1 
but the People came io it in ſuch Numbers, and 'v 
the Applauſes that were given it Were ſo ex- | 1 J 
traordinary, that the Prices were raiſed er. 9 


wards ; which ſucceeded perfectly well, to be 


The next Year he writ the Imaginary Cuck- # 


on CE oe. ed tl ne A. 


Ladies. ho 9 
In October he ſame Dar the Hall of #+ | 'Y 
little Bourbon was demoliſh'd, for that great 


_ a 


all the World now \admires. Here Moliere 4 

had. a new octafron for his Majeſty's | Favour. | 

The King gronted him the Hall of the = 
of 


The PREFACE. 
Royal, where Cardinal Richelieu formerly 
rave Spectacles that. were worthy. of his A. 
eence. His Majeſty's Eſteem for him encrea= 
e Daily, as well as that of the Gonrtiers who 
were beſt Judges of Wit; the Merit and good 
8.2 alties of Moliere making great Progreſs in 
eder) Body's Affection. His being an Actor 
d not binder him from ſerving the King in bis 
26 8 Office of Valet de Chambre, which he was 
1 very aſſiduous in. Thus he was look'd upon at 
Jar- Court as a civil well-bred Man, not glorying 
. his Merit and Intetefi, accommodating bim- 
7% to the Humour of thoſe he had to do with, 
baving a liberal Soul; in a word, poſſeſſing aud 
. æerciſing all the Qualities of a perfectiy wore 
0 thy Man. | Hh, 1 i 
= Tho' he was very agreeable in Converſation - 
IS when he liked his Company, yet he ſeldom ſpoke 
== unleſs. be was with Perſons for whom he had a 
Particular Efteem : This made thoſe who were 
rot thoroughly acquainted with him, ſay, thut | 
be was addicted to Melaucholly : but tho he 
/ ole little, he ſpoke well; befides, as be ab- 
k- Verved the Manners and Cuſtoms of People, 
Le afterwards found Means to make admirable 
Applications of em in his Plays, wherein it 
nay be aid he rally'd every Body, ſiuce be 
at 8rd himſelf firſt in ſeveral Paſſages upon his 
domeſtict Aﬀaits. This is what his moſt par- 
We 7:cutar Friends often objerv'd. | 
. 8 1661 he gave the Comedy of the School 
for Husbands, and that of les Facheux, {the 
2 1 % B 4. | 7 Im- 


— — — — — 


P A 
Impertinents;] in 1662, that of the School 
of Women, aud the Criticiſm of it; and after- 
wards ſeveral other Plays, which acquired him fo 
great a Reputation, that his Majeſty paving ap- 
pointed Gratifications, in 1663, for a' certain 
Number of Men of Letters, was pleaſed to tb 
aſſign Moliere a thouſand Livres per annum. 
The Company which afted his Plays was /o 
often employ'd to divert the King, that in Au- 
guſt 1665, his Majeſty thought fit to take ſh 
' them wholly into his Service, by giving them a 
Penſion of ſeven thouſand Livres. Moliere 
and the Principal of his Gompanions went to 
tale their Leaves of MONSIEUR ,azd to thank 
him for the Protection he had given m. 
His Royal Highneſs was glad of the Choice 
he had made of them, ſince the King found them ⁵ü 
capable to contribute to his Diver ſion, and par- 
ticularly in all the fine Entertainments which he 
por at Verſailles, St. Germain, Fontaine- WW 
leau, Chambord; and at the ſame time that 
Prince very obligingly promis'd them the Con- 
tinuance of his Favour. | 1 
The Company changed their Title, and took 
that of the King's Company, which they e- 
ver after retain'd, till their Union with ano- 
ther in 1680. | _ 
After it belong d to his Majeſty, Moliere con- 
tinued to ⁊vrite ſeveral Plays, as well for the 
Diver ſion of the King as for that of the Pub- 
lick; and thereby acquired to himſelf that great 
Reputation which will immortalize his Memory. 
" | ] = 


\ / 


— 
* 


5 The PREFACE. | 
A bis Plays are not equally beautiful; but 
ay be ſaid that in the worſt of em theres 
We Strokes which cou'd''not proceed from any 
a great Maſter, and that thoſe which are 


8 
A 


a her-pieces that cannot be ſufficiently admired. 
= That which cauſed this Inequality in his 
Au- BY orks, ſome whereof are not much regarded 


_., = 
1 


Comdpariſon of the others, is, that he was . 


134 
5 

N 
2 


1 


n liged to confine his Genius to certain Subjects, 
cre ich were preſcribed to him, and to work very 
710 ail, either by the King's Command, or be- 
ane pauſe of the Neceſſity of the Aﬀairs of his: 


oice 1 Hpplication and the particular Study he beſtow'd 
em pon all the great Parts that he himſelf atted. 


= i; Plays. Never did Man enter ſo well 


AY = 2 | 
1 he as he into the natural Action of the Stage. He - 


as exhauſted all the Subjects that cou'd fur- 
riß him with any thing; and if the Critics 
were not all, ſatisfied: with the Unravellin 
me of his Plays, ſo many Beauties —_ 85 
% the Minds of the Audience in his Fa- 
vour, that ſuch ſlight Faults were eaſily paſs'd 
At length, in 1673, after having ſucceeded in 
all the Plays be ever wrote, he gave the 
Malade Imaginaire, [the Hypocondriack, ]by 
ich he finiſh'd his Courſe, in his fifty ſecond 
"8 *r fifty third Year. He therein ridiculed, the 
Faculty of Phyjick in general, after having 
4 „ :  * ridiculed * 


The PREFACE. 1 
ridiculed the Phyſicians in particular in ' ſove-| q ; 
RR. others, where he found a Way to bring 
en in; which made it be ſaid, that the Phi i 

| fitians were to Moliere what the old Poet was 
fo Terence. Ki 
q! hen that agreeable Cams firſt began al ® . 
140 he atted, he was ill of a Defluxion on the Breaf, 
Fil «<ohich me bim mightily, and to which | 9 


| he had been ſubjett for ſeveral Tears. Hel 43 4 
| means himſelf in the fifth Scene of the ſecond i 8 
A of the Miſer, when Har THe ſays 0 
| 


* 


Froſina: I have no great IImeſs, Thank 14 
God; only my Cough which takes me RF 
now and then: to which Froſina aunts, 1 
Vour Defluxion don't ſit ill upon you; you A 
Cough with a Grace. Vet tas that Cough 
that ſhorten'd his Days; for he was otherwiſe | 1 S 
of a very ound Conſtitution, and had it not | A 140 
been for the Accident that left his Diſeaſe || 1 . 
without any Remedy, he might have con- 1 
2er d il. 8 'S 3 4 
The 17th of February 1673, 85 the Day of the | Y 
fourth Repreſentation of the Hypocondriack, 
be was ſo tormented with his Rheum, that he Y 
cou'd hardly play his Part; he had much ado 
— to finiſh it, and the Publick eaſily found that he "K 
was nothing leſs than what he meant to act; in 
effett, the Play being done he haſien'd Home, 36 
and had ſcarce time to get to Bed, before the bo 
continual Coughing, with which he 20as trou- 
bled, encreaſed its Violence. He flrain'd fo 1 
hard that he broke a Vein in his Lungs; a 
fy ns F 


= 


The PREFACE. 
mem after became ſpeechleſs, and was 


1 1 


/ ing ; Foa in half an Hour, by the Abundance of | 
2 A bs 6d that iſſued out at his Mouth. 


1 Eren Body bewaiPd fo rare a Man, and. 
We is fill lamented ; | particularly by Perſons of 
1 10 3 Hage and Delicacy. He's call'd the Terence 
60 % 4 his Ager that Mord includes all-the Prai- 
hich es that can be given him. Tie was not only 

He A Wnimicable in the Manner of - maittaining 


was 


cond ſp! the ' Charatters.. of his Plays; bat he 
170 0 ; 2 made them particularly agreeable by 
ank be Fu/ine/s which accompany'd the Playing of 


me 4 the Actors; every Look, every Step, every 


ers, Motion, all was obſerved with an Exatte 
you ue, vill then unknown ro the French Stage. 
ugh His | Death, which is uiverſly tal d ef, 
wie al occaſon d abundance of Madrigals or Epi- 


not | zaphs, the greateſt part of em turn d upon the 
eaſe 2 cians being revenged; who, they pretend, 
on let him die for want of Aﬀiſtanice, out of Re- 

| I © /entment for bis ridiculing em too well in his 


the 1 Comedies. 
ck, Alier Moliere's Death, the King defend 
I be e make but one Company of that which had 
* 2 is illuſtrious Head, and of the Actors who 


$ oog the Höôtel de Bourgogne; but the 


in ¶alfferent Inter efts of the Families of the Come- 
me, | 1 1 [ ians not agreeing, they deſired bis Majeſty to 
the WW” * em remain as they were; which was granted 
ou» em, except as to the Hall of the Palais-Roy- 


$ which was appointed for Muſical Operas, 
8 This Change obliged Moliere's Companions to 
. 


look 


1-3 The PREFACE. | 
BE @ Jook our for another Place; and they eftabliſh's 


Wemſelves, by 'the' King's Order and Permiſ= 
=& Jon, in Mazatin' Street, at" the End of Gues 
© Negaud Street, bearing ſtill the ſame Title. 

Te Beginnings of this : Eſtabliſhment were 

* Owcceſ5ful, and their Progreſs very Advanta= 
yeous. Moliere's Companions, following the 
Maxims of their falnous Founder, maintain! et 
their Reputation ſo much to the Satisfattion f 
the Publick, that at laſt the King was pleaſed Wl 
70 joyn to it all the Actors and Actreſſes of. the 
other Companies of Comediaus then at Paris, 
ro make' but one fingle Company of em all; thoſe 
of Marais were incorporated with it 1 
according to his Majeſty's Intentions; and h. 
Order of M. de la Reynie, Lieutenant Ge- 
nerül of the Police, dated the 2b of June 
the ſame Near, that Theatre was ſuppreſs'd for 

The Comedians of the Hotel de Bourgogne, 

which had ſo long born the Title. of the only 

Royal Company, were united with the King's 

Company on the 25th of Auguſt 1680. This 

was done hy his Majeſty's Order, given at 

Charleville the 18th of the ſame Month, by 

M. le Duc de Crequy Governour of Paris, 

Firſ# Gentleman of the Bed-Champer z and 

mg by a Privy-Seal, dated 2 1ſt Octo- 


by | 

- This Union of the two Companies was ſo 

znuch the more agreeable to his Majefty, as he 

bad a deſign to bring it about (as has been 
, : | already 


* 


4 


* 


un by bis Mail): 
built on purpoſe in the Suburb of St. Germain, 
ii the Street des Foſſes. They act every Day 
= wihout interruption; which is a Novelty that 


The PRE F ACK. 
already related) immmediately after Mo- 
— There is now at Paris only that 

0 


one ny of Comedians which are enter- 
They have a Houſe 


adds to the Diverſions of that noble City, in 


f A which, before this Union, there were. but three 
Plays a HYeek; namely on Tueſday, Friday, 


and Sunday, as was always the Practice. 
This Company is ſo numerous, that very of 


ten tbe ſame Day there is one Play at Court, 


and another in the City, yet neither Place per- 
ceiving that there has been any Diviſion. This 


| males the Acting much better, ſince all the 


good Actors for Tragedy are together, as are 


9 all the good Actors for Comedy. 


{ 


at vet e . 


* 
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4% MO LIE XE. 
p HERE is reaſon to wonder, that no 
5 Body ever yet look'd into the Lite 
of M. de Moliere, to give us an Ac- 
count of it. We ovght to intereſt our 
ſelves in the Memory of a Man, who 
has made himſelf ſo famous in his 
Way. How much is our Comic Po- 
7 eetry obliged to him? When He began 
Mc write, It had neither Order, Manners, Taſte, nor Cha- 
WT acters ; every Thing was defeCtive in it; and we may 
een now 'perceive, that had it not been for his ſuperior 
Penius. Comedy might" ſtill have remain'd in the Imper- 
ion which he raiſed it from by the Force of his Fan- 
. aſſiſted by a profound Reading, and: by his Reflecti- 
ns, which he was always very bappy in applying. His 
Plays, which are Acted on ſo many Theatres, and 
Tranſlated into ſo many Languages, . him Admi- 
ration as long as ever the Stage endures, Vet few People 
know WHO his-great Man was, and the few Sketches 
| we 
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wie bave had of him, are all fo falſe, or ſo little labour d, . 
that they are very ſhort of ſhewing him ſuch as he really Wl 
Was. 8 untrue Stories are told of him. Many of 
his Contemporaries, for the Honour of being thought his 
intimate Acquaintance, forge Adventures which they pre. 

tend they had in Company with M. Moliere. This has Ae 
given me the more Trouble te find out the Truth; but 9 
what 1 do advance is upon very ſure Grounds, and! 
have ſpared no Pains to ſatisfie my ſelf in every thing! 
relate. I have indeed paſs'd by many domeſtick Facts, 
which are common to all ſorts of Perſons; but I have 
not omitted any that might divert my Reader. I flatter 
my ſelf that the Publick will be obliged to me for my 
Labour; fince I give them the Life ot a Perſon who 1 
often enter tand them; the Life of an inimitable Author, 
whoſe Memory is dear to all that have Senſe to conceive MF 
the Beauties of his Works. —_—— 

M. de MOLIERE was called Jean Baptiſte Pohuelin . 
he was both the Son and Grandſon of Valets de Chambre- 
« Tapiſſiers to Louis XIII. They _ their Shop under the 
Pilllers des Halles, in a Houſe which was their own. His 
Mother's Name was Boudet; fhe too was the Daughter nl 
of an Upholſterer ¶ Tapiſſter] in the ſame Place. El 
"  Moliere's Parents brought him up to their own Bu- 
* fineſs, and got him the Reverſion of his Father's Place 
when he was very young; they ſpared no Pains to put 
him in a Condition to exerciſe it well; having no 
Thoughts of deſigning their Son for a more lofty Em- 
ployment: So that he remain'd. in the Shop till he was 
* fourteen Years old; and they only taught him to read 
and write, to fit him for his Trade. 2 
Nobliere had a Grandfather who was very fond of him; 
and the goed old Man being a Lover of Plays, often 
carry'd little Poquelin to the Hotel de Bourgogne. The 
Father, fearing leaſt that Diverſion might ſpeil his Son, 
and take him off from the Attention his Trade required, 
a:k'd the old Man one Day, why he carry'd his Grandſon al? 2 
to the Show ſo often? Have you a Mind to make a Player 
of him? adds he with ſome Indignation, Would he were ⁵ 


; as goud a Player, replies the Grandfather, as Belleroxe F 


3 


. 


— 


ier. de MoLIE RA. 3 
50ur'd, b a Famous Actor, of thoſe times) This Anſwer ſtruck the 
really FF outh, and tho he was not intixely. reſolved What tö do, 
ny of gave him a. very great Diftaſte for the Profeſſion of 
Zht his To Upholſterer ; imagining, that ſince ats Grandfather 
y pre. imd he were a, Player, he. might aſpire to ſomething 
iis has reater than his Father's Trade. %. | 
; but = This took ſuch a deep Root in his Mind, that he hated 
and! be in the Shop; ſo that returning one Day from the 
hing! lay, his Father ask d him why he had been for 

me time fo Melancholly? Young Poquelin could not 


Aatter Freely own'd he did not like his Trade, and that he ſhould 
e cxtreamly glad to be put to School. The Grandfather, 
obo was preſent at this Diſcovery, back d his Grandſon's In- 
lination, by good Reaſons. The Father yielded to them, 
ad ſent his Son to the College of the Jeſuits. | 
2X8 Our little Poquelin had ſuch a Genius for Study, that 
quelin,; n five Years time he not only went thro his Humanity, 
mbres. ut likewiſe his Philoſophy. 5 | 
er te Twas at that School he grew acquainted with Two Illu- 
His trious Men of our time, M. Chapelle, and M. Bernier. 
zghter Chapelle was the Son of M. Luillier, tho he could not 
pbtain to be Heir te the great Wealth he poſſeſs'd, becauſe 
. e was afterwards found to be incapable to manage it: 
Place herefore he only left him Eight Thouſand Livres per An- 
Ks put eum, in the Hands of Perſons who pay'd it him duly. 
ig no M. Luillier ſpared no Coſt to give Chapelle a good Edu» 
7 Em. ation; he choſe for his Tutor the Famous M. de Gaſſendi, 
e wa; ho having obſery'd. in Moliere all the Docility and Pene- 
\ read ration, neceſſary for the Study of Philoſophy, took plea- 
ure in teaching him, at the fame time as he did Meſ- 
him: eurs Chapelle and Bernier, 1 Lbs 
often , Orano de Bergerac, whole Father ſent him to Paris under 
The 2 Pis own Conduct, to finiſh his Studies, which he had degan 
s Son. ut ſorrily in Gaſcogne, ſcraped Acquaintance withthe Scho- 
rs of Gaſſendi, having obſerved how conſiderable an Advan- 
age it might be to him. Vet he was not admitted inte 
m Fi: heir Society eaſily. The Turbulent Spirit of Cyrano did not 
egree with thoſe Young People, wko had already all the 


= 4 ledneſ⸗ 5 = : 1 g 
ze! 21 edneſe of Mind that could be wiſh'd, even ia Perſons 


etrain from declaring his Sentiments to his Father, and 
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ſcernment was much more clear, than that of Per ſons who 
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When Moliere had finiſhed his Studies, he was obliged, | 


4 1 


oK 1 
Train of Lewis XIII. The Court did not leſſen the Taſte q 


N 4 x 
=o 


thoſe Days fer Friends to Act Plays amongit themſelves, 


conſidering what Meaſures to take for the Execution of ⁵ 
their Deſign; and at laſt they Set up at the White 
Groſs Tennis Court, in the Suburb, of St. Germain. *'Twas 1 ö 
then that Moliere took the Name he has ever ſince been 
calbd by; but when: any one ask'd him why he choſe 
that more. than any other, he would never tell the 
Reaſon, no, not even to his beſt Friends. 5 1 

This new Company of Comedians had no Succeſs, be. 


ws 


cauſe they would not follow: Moliere's Advice, ' whoſe. Di- 


e 


had not been cultivated with ſo much Care as he. 


55 
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> 
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Family; that he would give his Parents very en 5. 9 
nneſß; and that he — eyen endanger his Salvation, by {8 
| embracing 
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1 poſe: his Paſſion for Plays gain'd the Victory over all 
their Arguments. 


him 


Mr. de MoluE RR. 5 


mbracing a Profeſſion which was contrary to good Man- 
ders, and which was condemned by the Church: but 


that after he had ſedately hearken d to this Ecclefiaſtick, 


liere ſpoke in his turn with ſo much -Solidity in Fa- 


& our of Plays, that be ſeduced the Mind of him who came 
to convert him, and carry d the Prieſt along with him as 
Wn Actor. This Fact is wholly invented by the Perſons from 


hom M.P*#* may have had it. And even tho Iwrere not 
ure it were falſe, yet the Reader, after ever ſo little Refle- 
ion, might with me preſume that this Story has no Pro- 
ability in it. Tis true Moliere's Relations left no Stone 
turn d to divert him from his Deſign, but all to no Pur- 


Tho' Moliere's Company did not ſucceed, yet in the lit- 


tle time it did appear, he had a ſufficient Opportunity to 
ſhew the Extraordinary Genius he had for the Stage. And 


he Prince of Conty, who often had him to Act in his 


Palace, gave him Encouragement; and, having a mind to 
Honour him with his Protection, order'd him to come to 


im into Languedoc with his Company, to Act there. 
This Company was Compoſed of la Bejart, her two 


Brothers, Gros- Rene, Dupar, his Wife, a Paſtry-Cook of the 


Street of St. Honorius, Father to Mrs. de la G, Waiting- 
Woman to dela De Brie, ſhe too was of the Company, 
with her Husband, and ſome others, . | 
_ MOLIERE, in forming his Company, contracted an 
intimate Friendſhip with LA BEF ART, who before 
her Acquaintance with him, had had a Child by Monſieur 


de Modene, a Gentleman of Avignon, with whom there 
are very Subſtantial Reaſons come to me from good Hands, 


to believe ſhe was ſecretly Marry d. This Child (a Girl) 
2 continually in Company with Moliere, us d to call 

ber Husband as ſaon as | ſhe could well Speak; and ſtill 
as ſhe. grew up, Moliere was leſs diſpleas d with the Name; 


not that, to any body's thinking, it promis d any Con- 
ſequence. The Mother dreamt of nothing leſs than what 
5 3 afterwards; and being only taken up with 


her Friendſhip for her pretended Son- in- Law, ſhe ſaw no- 
thing that could give occaſion for reflecting, = 
Ca 8 | Moliere 


8 - The: EIFBE of: 
_* | Moliere ſet out with his Company, which met with 

great Applauſe at Lyon. (in 1653,) where he preſented 
L' Etourd: (or Sir Martin Marr. all,) the firſt of his Pieces, 
which had as much Succeſs as he could wiſh. Then they 
paſs d into Languedoc, where Moliere was very favourably 
receiv'd by the Prince of Conty, who was pleas d to ap- 
point Sallaries to thoſe Comedians. | 

_ Moliere acquir'd a great deal of Reputation in that Pro- 
vince, by his three firſt Performances, L' Etourdi, le 
Depit amoureux, C les Precienſes ridicules. This did 
much the more engage the Prince of Conty to honour him 
with his Favour and Liberalities, inſomuch that he commit- 
ted to him the Management of the Entertainments and 
Publick Spectacles which he gave to the Province, during 
his holding the States of it. And having ſoon obſerv'd all 
the good Qualities of Moliere, his Eſteem for him went] 
far that he would have made him his Secretary. But 
Moliere lov'd Independance, and was fo fill'd with the de- 
ſire of improving the Talent which he was conſcious of 
poſſeſſing, that he begg'd the Prince to let him go on 
with his Playing; and ſo the Place vras given to M. de Simoni. 
His Friends blam'd him for not acceping ſo advantageous 
an Employ. Gentlemen, ſays he to them, let us never 
« wreſt our Inclinations; I am a pretty good Author, if 
« I may believe the Publick; but I may make but a bad 
« Secretary. I divert the Prince by the Spectacles I give 
« him: I ſhould diſpleaſe him by a Labour that's ſerious 
« andill carry'd on. And befides, adds he do you believe 
* that ſuch a capricious Man-hater as I, ſhould be fit to 
« ſerve a Great Man? My Sentiments are not flexible e- 
1 nough for Domeſticity, But, which is more than all 
a thereſt, what would become of the Poor People I have 
& brought ſo far? Who ſhall Conduct them? They reck- 


« on upon me and I ſhould think my ſelf very ungrate- 


ful ſhould I abandon them. Yet I have heard that 1a 
Bejart was what moſt kept him from N . the Of- 
fer, and ſhe, having full Power over his Inclinations; hin- 
der'd him from following ho) Prince of Conty. Moliere, 


on his ſide, was overjoy'd-to ſee himſelf the Head of a 


Company. *Twas a great Pleaſure to him to * _ 
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ittle Common- wealth; he loved to ſpeak in Publick, and 

miſs d no Opportunity of doing it; ſo that if but ſome Su- 


pernumerary Man (as we call them) happen d to dye, he 


made that a handle for an Harangue the next time they 


Play d. None of this Pleaſure could he have had at 


the Prince of Conty s. 

After four or ſive Vears Succeſs in the Country, the 
Company reſolved to come up to Paris. Moliere found 
himſelf able to ſupport a Comick Theatre there, and knevp 
he had ſo well train'd up his Comedians, that he might 


hope for better Succeſs than he had there before. Beſides, 


he was ſure of the Protection of the Prince of Conty. 
Moliere, therefore, quitted Languedoc, with his Com- 


pany: But he ſtop'd at Grenoble, where he Acted during 


the whole Carnaval. Afterwards they came to Rowen, 
to the intent that being more within the reach of Paris, 
their Merit might the more eaſily ſpread thither. Whilſt 
they were here, which was all the Summer, Moliere made 
ſeveral Journies to Paris, to get himſelf introduc'd and 
known to the Duke of Orleans, who having pM him 
his Protection, had the Goodneſs to preſent him to the 
King and to the Queen Mother. | 
Theſe Comedians had the Honour to Act the Play call'd 
Nicomedes, before their Majeſties, in Mieber 1658. Their 
Beginning was ſucceſsful, and 
were liked. But, as Moliere well knew that his Compa- 
ny wou'd not outdo that of the H6tel de Bourgogne for 


ſerious Things; after the Play was over, he came upon 


the Stage, return'd his Thanks to the King, and deſired 
leave to give him one of the Petty Diverſions, which 


had a him ſome Reputation in the Country: In « 


which he was ſure of Succeeding, becauſe he had accu- 
ſtom'd his Company to Act a ſort of Farces off hand, as 
the Italians did. Amongſt others, he had two which all 
Languedoc even the moſt ſerious Perſons, had throng'd 
to ſece. They were the Three Rival Doors, and the School- 

maſter; Which were entirely in the Italian way. | 
The King appear d fatisfy'd with Moliere's Compliment, 
Which he had carefully Study'd, and his Majeſty gave him 
leave to Play the firſt of thoſe two Farces, and it was 
; very 
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very well approved of. The Acting of theſe Comedians 


was ſo much the more agreeable, as that for ſome time 

none but ſerious Pieces had been Play'd at the Hotel de 

Bourgogne: The Pleaſure of the Petites Comedies was loſt, 

His Majeſty being pleaſed with this Diverſien, reſolved 

to eſtabliſh their Company at Paris; and in order thereto 

he gave the little Bourbon to theſe Comedians, to play al. 

-ternately with the Italians. In 1660 they went to the 
Palais Royal, and took the Title of the Duke of Orleans: 

, Moliere, who like a Man of Senſe always diſtruſted his 

own Ability, was then afraid that his Works' would not] 


gain as much Applauſe in Paris as they did in the Country. 
fle was apprehenſive that he ſhould here meet with an Audi-Wl © 
ence, as little enclin'd to pardon any Defects as they are now. + 
and who might be no more ſatisfy d with him, than he was 4 
with himſelf. And indeed if his Company had not at firſt ex-. .y 
cited him to improve the happy Genius they knewhe had 1 
for Comedy, perhaps he would not have ventured to h 
have his Works made Publick. I can't imagine, 

ſaid he to his Companions in Languedoc, how Men off -/ 


Senſe can be pleaſed with what I give them; for were! -+ 
in their Place, I'm ſure I ſhould not like it. Oh! fear 4 
nothing, reply d one of his Friends to him; if a Man is ina v 
laughing Humour ke's tickled with every thing; the Courtier il 
as well as another. The Comedians encourag'd him at Pa- 
ris, as they had done in the Country; and they began toll 
Act in that great City on the Third of Nor ember 1658. 
L' Etourdi, the firſt of his Plays, which he Play'd the 
ſame Month, and the Depit amoureux, which he gave the 
December following, were receiv'd with Applauſe; and 
- Moliere entirely gain'd the Eſteem of the Publick in 1659, 
by the Precieuſes ridicules (Aﬀedted Ladies) a Work which 
gave Hopes then ob the good Things our Author afterwards 
produced. That Play, the firſt time, was Acted at Com- 
mon Prices; but the next day they were obliged to double 
them, becauſe of the 3 Throng which was at if 
the firſt Day. This, as well as the Etourdi and De. 
pit amoureux, tho play d a long time in the Country, had 
yet at Paris the Merit of Novelty, _. 5 
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edians N The Precieuſes was Play d for four Months running. 
; . M. Mex;e, who was at the firſt Repreſentation of that 
atel de 


Piece, judged favourably of it. It was Acted, fays he, 
© with a general Applauſe, For my part, I wasſo ſatiſ- 
« fy'd with it, that I even then foreſaw the Eſſect it-wou'd 


s loſt, 
ſolved 


hereto « ſhortly produce. Sir, ſays I to M. Chappelain going out 
lay al. of the Play-houſe, you and I both uſed to approve the 
to the BR «Follies which were juſt now Criticiſed ſo nicely and 
leans WW with ſo much ' Senſe; but, believe me, we muſt 


burn what we have adored, and adore what we have 


ted his © burn'd. This came to pals; as I had foretold, and from 
d not = the very firſt Acting of this Play, the Town was cured. 
_ of their Love for Bombaſt and a forced Style. 

- 


One day, when that Play was Acting, an old Man in 
the, middle of the Pit cry d out, Cheer up, Moliere; this 
will Do. Which plainly ſhews that Comick Poetry 
was at that time very much neglected, and that the Pub- 
lick was tired with the inſipid Pieces before Moliere, as we 


now. 
le WAS 
rſt ex- 


ge had 


ed to have been with ſuch ſince his Death. 3s | 
jagine, Yet that very Comedy had its Criticks; *twas ſaid that th | 
len of Attack was a little tos rough: but Moliere already knew 
were! the Aim of the Stage, which requires bold Strokes to 


! fear affect the Publick ; and this Principle always ſucceeded, in 4 
11S ing whatever Character he had a mind to draw. : 
durtier The 28th of March 1660, Moliers preſented his Imaginaty 

at Fa. ¶ Cuckold, which met with great Succeſs, Yet the little . 
Bam to Poetaſters of thoſe times, allarm'd at the Reputation which 
1 658. Moliere began to have, did all they could to decry this 
d the Piece. Some learned, but over- nice Perſons likewiſe paſsd 
their Cenſure on it. They ſaid the Title of it was vulgar; 
and that ſince he took almoſt all this Play from Foreign- 
ers, he might have choſen a more worthy Subject. The 
Bulk of the People did not like this, ſo well as the ＋ 
fected Ladies; the Characters of the former not touch - 
ing em ſo much to the quick as thoſe of the other. Vet, 
notwithſtanding the Envy of Players, Authors, and 
noiſy Perſons, the Imaginary Cuckold was received with 
Applauſe. A Citizen of Paris, who made a very Hand- 
ſome Figure in the World, but who was's little diſturb d 
Wich che Tattle which the Beauty and 9 
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of his Wife had occaſion'd in a pretty Publick man: 
ncer, fancyd that Moliere had fixt on him for 
the Original of his Imaginary Cuckold. Re took it as an 
Affront, and diſcover'd his Reſentment of it to one ef his 
Friends. What, ſays he, ſhall a raſcally Player have the 
Boldneſs to ridicule a Perſon of my Condition upon an 
open Stage? (For the Cit thinks himſelf as much above 
— Actor, as the Courtier thinks himſelf Superior to the 

it.) L' complain about it, adds he; the Inſolence of thoſe 
Fellows ought in good policy to be ſuppreſs d; they are the 
Plague of a City; they make their Obſervations upon every 
thing, to turn it into Ridicule. The Friend, who was & 
Man of more Senſe, and no Stranger to the matter, 
ſaid to him, Sir, if Moliere did mean You when he Writ 
his Imaginary Cuckold, what Cauſe have ycu to complain? 
He has given it the beſt turn: and *twould be well for 
you if you were only an Imaginary Cuckold. The Citizen, 
tho' not over- ſatisfy'd with his Friend's Anſwer, thought 
better of it, and went no more to ſec the Imaginary Cuckold, 

Moliere was not Fortunate in the ſecond new Play he 
Acted at Paris, the 4th of February 1661. Dom. Garcia de 
Navarre, (or the Fealous Prince) had no Succeſs. Moliere, 
as well as the Publick, perceived the Weaknels of that 
Piece, and therefore he would not let it be Printed; 
nor was it ever added to his Works till after his Death, 

This ill Succeſs encouraged his Enemies; they were in 
hopes that he'd fall of himſelf, and like other Comick 
Authors, ſoon be exhauſted. But on the contrary, this 
gave him only a greater Knowledge of the Taſte of the 
Time, and he accommodated himſelf entirely to it in the 
School for Husbands, which he gave on the 24th of June 
1661. This Piece, which is one of his beſt, confirm'd 
the Publick in the good Opinion they had conceived of this 
excellent Author. TwWas no longer doubted but that 
Moliere was entirely Maſter of the Stage, in the Way he had 
choſen, Yet thoſe that envy'd him could not foi bear 
| ſpeaking ill of this Play too. I can't fee, (1as a Contem- 
porary Author whoſe Works had been diſliked.) where's 
the Merit of this Performance, Tis exactly the Adelphi 
©: Terence; any body may Write in this manner, by adding 
q ” a 
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little of his own, and tis getting Reputation very cheaply. 
at thoſe that talk'd thus were not heeded, and Moliere had 
ood reaſon to be fatisfy'd with the Publick, which gave 
cat Applauſes to this Comedy; and 'tis one of thoſe which 
ould now be receiv'd with Pleaſure, if 'rwere Acted with 
d much Fire and Juſtneſs as it was whilſt the Author liv'd. 


661, and at Paris the 4th of November following, en- 
rely gain'd Moliere the Superiority over all his Contem- 
oraries who Writ for the Cemick Stage. The Diverſity 
df Characters which that Play is full of, and the Livelt- 
eſs with which they are drawn, carry'dall the Applauſes 
of the Publick. Twas confeſs'd that Moliere alone had 
he Art of Writing true Comedies; he made them diverting 
and uſeful at the ſame time. Yet the Courtiers, as well as the 
itizens who conceited they ſaw the ridiculous parts of their 
pwn Characters in Moliere's Plays; attack'd the Author on all 
ſides. He overdoes every thing, ſaid they; lhe is unequal 
in his Deſcriptions; his unraveling is bad, Yet nothing 
could hinder his Succeſs, and the Publick was always for 
him. | 

Tis ſaid in the Preface prefixed to Moliere's Works, 
that they were not equally Beautiful, becauſe he was ob- 
lig'd to confine his Genius to the Subjects that were pre- 
ſcribed. him, and to work very precipitately. But I know 
from very good Grounds that he never had Subjects pre- 
ſcrib'd him. He had a Magazine of Subjects rough- 
drawn, by means of the yaſt number of Farces he had 
Acted in the Country, and both Court and City daily af- 
forded him ſuch Variety of Originals, that he could not 
help working, of himſelf, upon thoſe which ſtruck his 
Obſervation moſt. And tho' he ſays in his Preface to his 
Impertinents, that he writ that Play in a Fortnight's time, 
yet I can hardly believe it; for no body ſtudy d with more 
difficulty than he did, and it has been diſcover'd that ſome 
Brent mam which were required of him, had been 
made a Year before-hand. 

We find in the Remarks of M. Menage that © in the 
Comedy of the Impertinents, which, ſays he, is one of 
the tineſt Moliere ever Writ, the Impertinent, Huntſ- 

ES : + man, 
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« man, which he brings in, is M. de S*#*: that *twas 
« the King who gave him that Subject, as he went 
« from the Play the firſt time twas acted, which was at 
* M. Fouquet's*. His Majeſty ſeeing M. de $ * * paſs by, ſaid 
to Moliere, There's an _— which you haye not yet 
Copy'd. I could never find out whether this Fact be true 
or no; but I have been better inform'd than M. Menage, 
as to the manner how that fine Scene of a Huntſman 
was Writ. Moliere did no more than verſify it: for being 
unacquainted with Hunting, he excuſed himſelf from 
trying at it. Wherefore a Perſon, who, for ſomeparticu- 
lar Reaſons, ſhall be nameleſs, dictated it all to him in a 
Garden; and M. de Moliere having put it into Verſe, made 
the beſt Scene of his Impertinents ot it, and the King took 
a great deal of Pleaſure in ſeeing it Aﬀted. + 
The School for Nomen appear'd in 1662, with but little 
Succeſs: the Audience was divided; the Women, who 
thought themſelves affronted, Seduced as many of the 
Wits as they could, to judge of it as they did. But what 
eſſential Fault can you find in this Play, ſays one that un- 
derftood it, to a Courtier of Diſtinction? Oons! What 
Fault can I find in it, quotha! ſays the Courtier : Cream 
" Tart, Zblood, Cream Tars! But Cream Tart, replies the 
Man of Senſe, is not ſuch a Fault, that the Play ought to 


be damn'd for it. Cream Tart is execrable, replies the | 


Courtier. Cream Tart! Good Lord! Can any Man of Com- 
men Senſe defend a Play that has Cream Tart in it? This 
Expreſſion was ecchoed amongft all the petty Wits both 
of Court and City, who never favour any thing, and who 
being incapable of perceiving the Beauty of a Work, lay 
hold on ſome weak part, to attack an Author whois far 
above their Reach. Moliere, being enraged in his turn at 
the fooliſh Criticiſms that were made of his Play, collect- 
ed them, and made of them the School for Women Critici- 
zed, which was acted in 1663. This Comedy pleaſed the 
Publick; it was to the Taſte of the Time, and ingeni- 


dull work d 8 . 

The Imprompty of Verſailles, which was firſt Play d be- 
fore the King on the 14th of October 1663, and at Paris 
on the th of November the ſame Year, is only a _—_ 
Sd ; ca 
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e converſation amongſt the Players, in which Moliere 
_ thoſe Courtiers hoſe Chen he did not like; 
as alſo the Comedians of the Hotel de Bourgogne, and all 
his Enemies. | | 425 

Moliere; whoſe Manners were Simple and Natural, could 
net bear the Buſie, Flattering, Backbiting, Uneaſy, Imper- 
tinent, Diſſembling Courtier. In his Impromptu he agree- 
ably laſhes thoſe Gentlemen, who could never forgive 
him; for he expoſes their depraved Taſte, and endeavours 
to prevent, or remove, what Effect their Judgment of his 


1 Works might have on the Publick. | 
a | But: he eſpecially tries to ridicole a Piece call'd, me 
le Painter's Picture, which M. Bourſaut had Writ againſt him; 
k and to ſhew the Ignorance of the Players of the H6tel de 
Bourgogne as to Bee by imitating them fo naturally, 
le that it was plainly ſeen whom he meant. He ſpared none 
10 but Floridor. He had very great cauſe to accuſe them of an 
he ill Taſte; they were ignorant of every Principle of their 
at Art, nay, they hardly knew it had any. All their Acting 
n- conſiſted only in a bombaſtick emphatical Pronunciation, 


with which they repeated all their Parts alike; there was 
neither Motion nor Paſſion in their Playing: and yet the 
Beauchanteaus, the Mondoris, were Applauded, becauſe the 
rumbled out a Verſe in a pompous big-ſounding ſtrain. 
Moliere, who underſtood Action in its Principles, was 
ſtruck with Indignation at ſuch irregular Performances, 
and at the Applauſes which the Ignorant Publick gave 
them; wheretore he endeavour'd to make his Actors 
ſpeak naturally. Before him, for Comedy, and before M. 
Baron, whom he inſtructed in Serious parts, as I ſhall by 
and by ſhew, the Acting of the Players was deſpicable to 
perſons of nice Tafte; and to our grief we find that moſt 
of our preſent Actors, deſtitute of the Study which ſhould 
maintain them in the Knowledge of the Principles of 
their Art, begin to depart from thoſe which Moliere had 
eſtabliſhed in his Company. 3 
The Difference in Acting had raiſed a jealouſie between 
the two Companies. The Town flockt to that of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, the Tragick Authors carry'd almoſt all 
their Works thither; Moliere was nettled At it, and hearing 
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that they were to Act a New Play in two Months, he 
took it in his Head to get one ready againſt that time, to 
vie with the old Company, He remembred that about 
a Year before, a young Man had brought him a Play call'd 
Theagenes and Chariclaa, which indeed was good for no- 
thing, but which ſhew'd that that young Man might in 
time become a good Author. He did not diſhearten him, 
bur adviſed him to make himſelf perfect in Poetry, before 
he ventured his Works in Publick, and bade him cometo 
him again in ſix Months. During that time Moliere had 
form'd the Deſign of the Freres Enemies; but the young 
Man had not yet appear'd, and when Moliere wanted him 
he could not tell where to find him; he deſired his Act- 
ors to ſearch him out by all means. They found him. 
Moliere gave him his Project, and beg'd him to let him 
have an Act every Week, if poſſible, The young Au- 
thor, who was warm and willing, did as Moliere deſir d. 
But he obſerved ke took it almoſt all from the Thebais 
of Rotrou. He was told that there was no Glory in fill- 
ing his Work with another Man's; that Retrou's Piece 
was ſtill freſh in the Memory of the Spectators, 
and that having ſo good a Genius, he ought to gain 
himſelt Honour 57 his firſt Work, that the Publick might 
be the more favourably diſpoſed to receive better. But 
the time preſſing, Moliere help'd him to alter what he had ſto- 
len, and to finiſh the Piece, which was ready by the time, 
and which was the more applauded, in favour of the 
unripe Years of M. Racine, who was Animated by Praiſes 
and by the Preſent Moliere made him. Yet they did notlong 
maintain a good Underſtanding together, if tis true that 
*twas Moliere who wrote the Criticiſm of Audromache, as 
M. Racine believ'd: he eſteem'd that Work as one of the 
beſt of the/Author's; but Moliere had no hand in that Cri- 
ticiſm, *tis-M. de Subligny's. 

The King, being ſenſible of Molieres Merit, and 
the particular Diligence he uſed to divert his Majeſty, 
honour'd him with a Penſion of a thouſand Livres. This 
Benevolence encouraged Moliere, and he beliey'd that 
now he might think favourably of kis own Works, and 
ſo reſolyed from that time to go upon greater nnn 
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and to follow the Taſte of Terence a little cloſer than he 
uſed to do, gave himſelf more up to the Converſation of 
Courtiers and of the Learned, who were no leſs fond of 
his Company: And they had the Satisfaction of finding 
in his Acquaintance even more Solidity than there was in 
his Works. And which was moſt agreeable to his Friends, 
was of an inviolable Probity, and of an uncommon 
i{-intereſtedneſs in all his proceedings. No body could 
haye defired a more-happy Situation than he was in for 
fome Years both at Court and at Paris. Yet he imagi- 
ned that his good Fortune would be more perfect, if he 
ſhared it with a Wife; he had a mind to ſatisſie the Paſ- 
ſion which the growing Charms of la Bejarts Daughter 
had nouriſh'd in his Heart in proportion as ſhe grew up. 
That young Maid had all the Agreeableneſs that could 
engage a Man, and all the Wit neceſlary to fix him. Mo- 
liere, from the Amuſements that a Man has with a Child, 
paſs d to the moſt violent Love that a Miſtreſs could in- 
ſpire. But he knew that the Morher had different Ends, 
which 'twould be hard to diſappoint. She was a haughty 
unreaſonable Woman when her Will was oppoſed; and 
had rather be Moliere's Friend than his Mother-in-law; 
therefore he'd have ſpoilt all, if he had declared his Deſign 
to Marry her Daughter. He choſe rather to do it with- 
out letting her know any thing of the matter: But ſhe 
being very vigilant, he could not conſummate his Marri- 
age for above nine Months time; it weuld have been ven- 
turing a Noiſe which he would above all things avoid; 
ſo much the more as la Bejart, who ſuſpected him of 
_ ſome Deſign upon her Daughter, often threaten d him, 
like a furious 'Termagant, to deſtroy him, her ſelf and 
her Daughter, if ever he thought of Marrying her. Yet 
the young Woman could not bear her Mother's Rage, 
who was continually tormenting her, and made her un- 
dergo whatever ſhe thought diſagreeable to her: ſo that, 
perhaps more weary with expecting the Pleaſure of being 
a Wife, than with ſuffering ho Hardſhips her Mother im- 
poſed upon her, ſhe one Morning flew into Moliere's Ap- 
partment, and reſoly'd not to leave it till he had own'd her 
tor his Wife; which he 15 obliged to do. But this cau- 
3 ſed 
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fd a terrible Confuſion; the Mother appear d perfectly 


Mad; as if Moliere had Marry'd her Rival, or as if her 3 
Daughter was in the Hands of a Vagabond. Yet ſhe muſt | 


be appeaſed, there was no other Remedy; and Reaſon told 
Her, that the greateſt Happineſs that could befal her Daugh- 
ter, was to Marry Moliere, who by this Marriage loſt all 
the Pleaſure his Merit and Fortune might have procured 
him, if he had had but Philoſophy enough to have con- 
tinued in the condition he was in. | 

She was no ſooner Mrs. Moliere, but ſhe imagined her- 


ſelf equal to a Dutcheſs; and the moment ſhe appear'don ' 
the Stage every idle Courtier made Love to her. It is | 


very bard for a Player, who is handſome, and ſtudies to 
ſet her ſelf off, to keep on her Guard ſo well as to give 

no bandle to any one to Attack her. Let but an Actreſs 
pay to a great Man the Complaiſance that's due to him, 
there's no grains of allowance, he muſt preſently be her 
Gallant, Moliere fancy'd that both Court and City had a 
* Liking to his Wife, and ſhe took no care to undeceive 
him; on the contrary, the extraordinary pains ſhe took 
in her Dreſs, which he thought was not to pleaſe him 
alone, who did not require ſo much Exactneſs, only en- 
creaſed his Suſpicion and Jealouſie. His repreſenting to 
her how fhe ought to carry herſelf, that they might live 


happily together, wrought no effect upon her. She, did 


not at all improve by his Leſſons, but thought them too 

ſevere for one that was young, and who beſides was in- 

nocent, Thus Mcliere, after he had undergone a great 

many Coldneſſes and Domeſtick Jarrs, did all he could to 

mut himſelf up in his Buſineſs and in his Friends, with- 
out troubling himſelf about his Wife's Conduct. 

The Princeſs of Elis, which was Acted during a great Feaft 
that the King gave the Queen and his whole Court in 
May 1664, did Moliere all the Honour he could have ex- 
pected from it. That Play reconciled him with the an- 
gry Courtier; it appear'd ina time of Pleaſure, the Prince 
' applauded it, and Moliere was eſteemed inimitableat Court; 
Juſtice was dong him on all fides, the Sentiments he had 
given to his Characters, his Verſe, his Proſe (for he had 
not time to verſify the whole piece) was all thought _ 
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Aueat from one end tot'other. But the Forced Marriage, 


— 


which was Acted the laſt day of the King's Feſtival, met not 
with the ſame Applauſe from the Courtier. Did one and the 


ſme Author write theſe two Plays: ſaid they? This Man 


loves to ſpeak to the People; he'll never leave it off; he 


thinks himſelf ſtill in- the Country. Notwithſtanding this 


Criticiſm, which perhaps had ſome reaſon. on its fide, 


Sganarelle with his Expreſſions made the Courtier 
laugh. | | 

The Princeſs of Elis, and the Forced Marriage, had likewiſe 
their Praiſe at Paris in November of the ſame” Year; but 
a great many People diſliked the latter, which would not 
heve gone down if any other Author had Writ it, and if 
it had-been Play'd by any other Comedians than thoſe of 
Moliere's Company, who by their Acting made the moſt 
common Thing pleaſing to the Citizens. 

Moliere, who was uſed to preſent the Publick with No- 
yelties ventur d his Feſtin de Pierre; or the Libertine, 
the 15th of February 1665. It was judged of then as it 
is now. And Moliere had the Prudence not to let that 
Play be Printed, ſince *twas at that time ſo ill approved of. 

It has often been diſputed, whether Moliere laſh'd the 
Phyſicians for Humour or in Revenge. Take the Solu- 
tion of that Problem as follows. He lodged with a Phyſi- 
cian. This Man's Wife, an extremely Covetous Woman, often 
told Mrs. Moliere ſhe would raiſe her Rent, She, 
thinking twas an Honour to the Phyſician's Wife that ſhe 
would lodge with her, did not mind her: ſo that her. A- 
partment was let to la Du Parc, and Mrs. Moliere had 
Warning given her. This was enough to breed a Quar- 
rel amongſt thoſe three Women. La Du. parc, to get her 
Landlady's Good-will, gave her a Ticket to ſee a Play; 
ſhe made uſe of it joytully, becauſe the fight would coſt 
her nothing. She was no ſooner come into the Play- 
houſe, but Mrs. Moliere ſent two Guards to put her out; 
and took the pleaſure to go and tell her, that fince ſhe drove 
her out of her Houſe, ſhe in her turn could ſend her out 
of a place where ſhe was Miſtreſs. The Phyſician's Wife, 
who was more covetous than capable of Shame, choſe ra- 
ther. to go home _ to pay far her Place. Such 

| 4 an 
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an Affront as this made a Noiſe; the Husbands took up the 
Cudgels; ſo that Moliere, who was eafily perſuaded by | 
thoſe he loved, irritated againſt the Phyſician, writ in five | 
days time the Comedy of Love the beſt Phyſician, with | 
which hediverted the King on the 1 5th of September 1665, 
and which he Acted at Paris the 22d of the fame Month. 
*Tis true, this Piece did not add to the Merit of its Author, 
and Moliere knew it, fince, when he Printed it he prepoſ- 
ſes'd his Reader as to the ſhort ſpace of time he wrote it in, 
and how little Pleaſure the reading of it would be to any 
one. - 

After that, Moliere never ſpared to maul the Phyſician 
upon every Opportunity, Tis certain, he had but little 
Confidence in their Skill, and made uſe of them but very 
rarely; for I have heard that he was never Blooded in all 
his Life; and tis related in two Books of Remarks, that 
M. de Mauvillain and he being at the King's Dinner at 
Verſailles, his Majeſty ſaid to Molliere. There's your Phy- 
fician, what does he do to you? Sir, reply'd Moliere, 
Eve argue with one another; he preſcribes me Remedies ; 
I don't take them and recover. I have been inform'd 
rhat Moliere defined a Phyſician to be one who was paid 
for talking Jargon to his Patient, til! Nature had either 
cured him, or the Preſcriptions kill'd him. Yet a Phyſi- 
cian who was Contemporary with Moliere, and was ac- 
quainted with him, would fain rob Moliere of the Honour 
of that Definition, and has aſſured me he himſelf was the 
Author of it. M. de Mauvillain is the Phyſician for whom 
Moliere made the third Petition, which is before his Tar- 
ruffe. when he beg'd of the King a Canonicate of Vin- 
cennes for the Son of that Phyſician. 

It was Moliere's whole Study to make his Compan 
the beſt. He had good Actors for Comedy; but not ſuc 
for Tragedy, as he could have deſired. A favourable Op- 
portunity preſented it ſelf whereby he might fulfil his 
Intentions, and gratifie the pleaſure he took in doing good 
to thoſe who deſerved it. M. Baron was always one of 
thoſe happy Objects that touch at the firſt View. I flat- 
ter my ſelf that he won't take it ill if I relate how he 


gain'd Moliere's Friendſhip; Tis one of the fineſt pps | 


— 


- 


SE 
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of the Life of a Man, whoſe Memory ought to be dear 


o him. 
An Organiſt of Troyes, call'd Raiſes, who was very much 
dent upon getting Mony,procur'd aSpinette made with three 
Koys, almoſt three Foot long, and two and a half broad, 
ith a Body whoſe Hollow was twice as large as that of 
ordinary Spinettes. Raiſin had Four very pretty Children, 
two Boys and two Girls, and be had taught em to play 
on the Spinette. When he had brought his Idea to Per- 
fection, he left his Organiſt's Place and came to Paris 
ith his Wife, his Children and his Spinette. He got a 
Licenſe to ſhew the Sight he had prepared, at the Fair 
St. Germain s. His Bills, which promiſed a Prvigy of 


ery Mechaniſm in a Spinette that would play of it got 
all him Company enough the firſt time to blaze it ſelf abroad, 
hat rhat nothing was ever ſo amazing as Raiſin's Spinette. 

at People crowd to ſee it; every Body admires it; every 
hy- Body is ſurprized at it, and few People cou'd divine the 
ere, Trick of this Inſtrument, At firſt, little Raiſin, the Eldeſt, 
es; and his Siſter Babet, placed themſelves each at a Key, and 
n'd 


ys a ſhort Tune, which the third Key repeated of it 
ſelf from one End to t'other, the Children holding up their 


Hands. Afterwards their Father ſent them away, and 
yſi- wound up the Inſtrument by means of a Wheel, which 
ac- made a great Racket in the Body of the Machine, as if it 
our contain d a great many Wheels, neceſſary to execute his 
the Pefign, He often moved it from one Place to another, 
om to take away all Suſpicion. Soho! Spinette, (cry'd he 
Ar- to it when every thing was ready) Play me ſuch a Cou- 


rante. Immediately the obedient Spinette play'd it, quite 
thro. Sometimes Raiſin interrupted it, laying ; Hold 
"RN 


an Spinette. If he bid it go on, it went on he order d 
uc t to play another Tune, it play d it; to ſtop, it ſtop'd. 
Op- All Paris was full of this little Prodigy; the Superſtitious 
his believed Raiſin to be a Conjurer; even the moſt Preſump- 
20d tuous cou'd not gueſs it. Mean while, the Fair was worth 
of above twenty Thouſand Livres to Raiſin. The Noiſe of 
Jat- this Spinette reach'd the King; his Majeſty ſaw it, and ad- 
he mired the Invention of it. He caus'd it to be carry d into 
g's the Queen's Apartment, that ſhe might ſee ſuch a Novel- 
30 
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ty. But it frightned her Majeſty ſo, that the King imme 
diately cauſed the Body of the Spinette to be open'd, and 
there iſſued out of it a little Child of about Five Years Old, 
as handſome as an Angel, *'Twas Raiſon the Younger. who| 
was immediately careſs'd by the whole Court. Ta 
time for the poor Child to be out of his Priſon, for he 
had been ſo ſtraitned for five or fix Hours, that the Spi- 
nette had contracted an ill Smell by it. | 3 
Tho' Raiſin's Secret was diſcover'd, yet he reſoly'd, ii 
ein to get more Mony by his Spinette the next Fair 
n the mean time he Publiſh*'d the fame Show as the 
Year before; but he promiſed beſides to diſcover bis Se. 
cret, and to join another little Diverſion to that of hi 
Spinette. This Fair was as ſucceſsful to Raiſin as the firk 
He began his Spectacle by his Machine, after which the| 

Three Children danced a Sarabrand; then he preſented 1 
Comedy, which theſe Three Children and Others Acted 
ſome well, ſome ill. They had two ſhort Farc. 
which they got by Heart, Tricaſſin the Rival, and the 
Blackpudding of Troyes. This Company took the Title d 
the Darnphin's Comedians, and they throve for ſome 
time. | a | 
I know that this Story is not entirely ef a Piece with 
the Subject; but I judg'd it {6 fingular, that I thought 
the Reader would not be diſpleaſed with me for giving it 
him. Beſides we ſhall ſoon ſee, that it has a Relation 1 
ſome Particularities that regard Moliere. Whilſt this ney 
Company was -exerting it ſelf, young Baron Boarded 4 
Jillejuif; and an Uncle and Aunt, who were his Guar 
dians, had already waſted the greateſt Part of what hi 
Mother had left him, and there remaining but little mor: 
for em to conſume they wanted to get rid of his Perſon 
They had a Law-fuit in his Name: Their Attorney, who 

was call'd Margane, had a mighty Love for Poetry: 
Piece of his, call'd The Plump Nymph, which was pub 
liſh'd, ſufficiently ſhew'd his ſorry Talent that way. One 
Day he ask'd Baron's Uncle and Aunt what they meant 
to do with their Pupil. We don't know, ſaid they; ht 
has not yet diſclos'd his Inclination; but he is always r 
xeating of Verſes. Well, replies the Attorney, md wh 
: . don 
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nme hon't you put him into the Dauphin's Little Compan?Y” 

and nich has fo much Succeſs ? They laid hold of this Ad- 

he ee, more to get rid of the Child, that they might the 
0 


nore eaſily ſpend the reſt of his Eſtate; than with deſign 
> improve his natural Talent. They put him out there- 
ore for Five Years in Mrs. Raiſm's Company, for her Huſ- 
and was then dead. That Woman was glad of a Child 
Wapable of anſwering their Expectations; and ſhe made 


T waz| 
or he 


e Spi- 


'd, ih s Contract ſo much the more greedily, as being inciteU 
: Fair, it by a Famous Phyfician of Troyes, who eſpouſing the 
s th Vntereſt of that Widow, thought Baron might contribute 
15 Se. e their Eftaftliſhment, being the Son of one of the beſt 
7 (reſſes that ever was. Baron appear'd upon Mrs. Raiſin's 
e fut tage with ſo much Applauſe, that he drew a greater Con- 
ch te ourſe of People than the Spinette did. TWwas wonder- 
= | that a Child of but Ten or Eleven Years Old, without 
Actec BS cer being taught the Principles of Declamation, ſhould 
Farc. heighten a Paſſion fo artfully as he did. 

d the Mrs. Raiſen ſet up a Stage, near the Fair, by the Old 
itle rere! de Guenegaud; and ſhe did not leave Paris till ſhe 


dom 11d pick d up Twenty Thouſand Crowns. She thought 


e ſhould have as much Succeſs in the Country; but at 
Rowen, inftead of preparing a Theatre, ſhe conſumed what 
ony ſhe had, with a Gentleman belonging to the Prince 
df Monaco, named Oliver, who loved her to Diſtraction, 
nd who follow'd her wherever ſhe went; ſo that in a 
ery little time her Company was reduc'd to a miſerable 


_ Condition. Thus being deſtitute of Means to Act at 
. * Rouen, la Raiſin came up again to Paris with her Little 
at omedians, and her Oliver. 


Having nothing to fly ro, and knowing Molier#'s 555 
zerous Temper, ſhe went and deſir'd him to lend her his 
Theatre only for Three Days, that what little ſhe got by 
her three Actings, might fires to ſet up her Company a- 
a5 P' "Wain. Moliere granted her Requeſt. The firſt Day was 
ore Lucky to her than ſhe cou'd have expected; but thoſe 
ho had ſeen young Baron act, ſpoke of him fo advan- 
ageouſly, that the — Day he appear d on the Stage, 
be Place was ſo crowded, Mrs, Rain got above a Thou- 
nd Crowns by it. we" | 
Maliere, 


Pd 


Genius for the Stage, if he had remain'd in ſuch il 


* 


Moliere, being indiſpoſed, cou'd not ſee Baron the two 
firſt Days; but every Body praiſed him ſo much to bim, 
that he cauſed. himſelf to be carry'd to the Palais Roa 
at the third Repreſentation, notwithſtanding his 1lInek 
The Comedians of the Hotel de Bourgogne were there One 
and All, and were no leſs ſurprized at the young Actor 
than the Publick was, eſpecially la Du. Parc, who imme 
diately became his Friend, and made very great Prepar: 
tions to Treat him at Supper that Night. The young 
Spark hardly knowing how to receive ſo many Careſs 
romiſed that Actreſs he'd go to her Houſe. But Molienf 
roke off that Appointment, and invited him to Sup wit om 
him. No body durſt contradict his Will; and the Acton 
had ſo much Deference for him, that Baron durſt not ſai 
he was engaged, nor did la Du- Parc take it Ill that he fail} 
her. They all thought this good Reception wou'd be the 
making of Baron, who was no ſooner at Moliere's Houle, 
than Moliere ſent for his Taylor to make him a Suit ol 
Cloaths, (for his were but mean) and bad the Taylor let 
it he a very handſome one, and ready by the next Morn- 
ing. Moliere did nothing but obſerve and queſtion Barn 
all Supper-time, and cauſed him to Lie at his Houſe, the 
better to know his Temper by Converſation, that he might} 
the more ſecurely place the Benefit he intended him. 
About Nine the next Morning the Taylor brought 
compleat Suit for Baron. He was amazed, and over- 
Joy'd to ſee himſelf fo well Equipp'd on a ſudden, The 
Taylor told him he ſhould go down into Moliere's Apart. Ho. 
ment and Thank him, *Tis my Intention ſo to do, re. 
mar the Youth, but I believe he is not up yet. The Taylor 
ving aſſured him of the contrary, he went down, and PA 
made a Compliment of Acknowledgment to Moliere, who 
was very well ſatisfy'd with ir, and not being centented 
with what he had done for him, he gave him fix Lowis- 
dor, to ſpend as he thought fit. All this was like a Dream 
to a Child of Twelye Years Old, who had been for a 
long time in the Hands of Perſons who had given him 
no very good Ulage; and it had been enough to ſpoil his 
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Hands, *Twas this that touch'd Moliere. He ne 
| l 
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Moliere, who loved good Morals, was no leſs careful 
to form thoſe of Baron, than if he had been his own 
Son; and he diligently cultivated the extraordinary Diſpoſi. 
tion the Youth had for Declamation. The Publick knows} 
as well as I, to what a degree of Perfection he raiſed] 
him. But tis not in that alone he has ſhew'd us how 
well he knew to improve himſelf by the Leſſon of {of 
great a Maſter. Who, ſince Moliere's Death, has ſupported 
the Comic Stage more than M. Baron? 
The King was ſo pleaſed with the frequent Diverſions 
which Mpliere's Company gave him, that in Auguſt 1665, 
his Majeſty thought fir to fix them entirely in his Service, 


by giving them a Penſion of Seven Thouſand Livres. Then 


they took the Title of the King's Company, which they 
have kept ever ſince, and have Acted at all the Publick 
Feaſts wherever his Majeſty was. e $ 
 _ - Moliere, on his Side, ſpared no Pains to maintain and 
encreaſe the Reputation he had acquired, - and to make 
ſome Returns for the Love the King had for him. He con- 
ſulted his Friends; he attentively weigh'd every thing he 
wrote ; nay, whenever he had a Mind that any Scene 
ſhould plcaſe the common Part of the Audience, as well 
as the other, he read it to his Servant Maid to ſee if ſhe 
was tcuch'd with it. Yet he did not always pleaſe the 
Publick at firſt, as he found in his Miſer. It was ſcarce 
acted Seven times. The Proſe diſguſted the Audience. 
How! ſaid a certain Duke, is Moliere turn'd Fool? What 
does he take us for, that he ſhou'd think we cou'd en- 
dure Five Acts of Proſe? Was ever ſuch a Piece of Im. 
pertinence known ? How is it poſſible to be diverted 
with Proſe! But Moliere was well Revenged on that Un- 
juſt and Ignorant Audience ſome Years afterwards ; he 
acted his Miſer a Second time, the gth of September, 1668: 
People flock d to ſee it, and it was acted almoſt all the 
Year through; ſo true it is that the Publick ſeldom tafte 
a good thing when tis out of the common Road. Five 
Acts of Proſe at firſt put them out of Humour; but 
Reading and Reflecting on it pleaſed them again, and they 
crowded to ſee what in the Beginning they had deſpi- 


— 
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Yet 
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areſy vet theſe unjuſt Party- Judgments. and the Poſture Mo- 
; Own WWere's Domeſtick Affairs were in, did not fail to diſturb 
iſpoſi. Wim, notwithſtanding the Favour his Prince ſhew'd him, 
nos d the Eſteem his Friends held him in. His Marriage 
raiſed Wiminiſh'd 1a Bejart's Friendſhip towards him, inſtead of 
howMWmenting it; io that he plainly ſaw his Mother-in-law 
of ſo ad no longer any Love for him, and he imagin'd that his 


ife was ready to hate him. The Humours of thoſe 
o Women were ſo contrary to Moliere s, that unleſs he 
ould entirely ſubject himſelf to their Conduct and Hu- 


Oortedil 


rfionsf 


1665, our, he muſt not expect to enjoy any agreeable Mo- 
rvice, ents with them. The Favours Moliere heap'd upon 
Then on diſpleas d his Wife. Without troubling herſelf a- 
they out returning the Friendſhip ſhe expected from her Huſ- 


1blick Wand, ſhe cou'd not bear that he ſhou'd have a Kindneſs 
r that Boy, who being but Thirteen Years old, had 
ot all the Prudence that was neceſſary to behave himſelf 
ightly to a Woman for whom he ought to have had 
ome Reſpect. He ſaw that he was belov'd by the Huſ- 


and; that he was neceſſary in his Plays; carcſs'd by the 


1 and 
make 
con- 
ng he 


Scene rhole Court; and therefore he hardly car'd whether he 
; well leas'd Mrs. Moliere or no: She cared as little for him, 
f ſhe nd one Day ſhe gave him a box on the Ear, upon a very 
e the Wight Occaſion. The Youth was ſo euraged at it that he 


ſcarce {ett Molieres Houſe ; thinking it touch'd his Honour to be 


ience. eaten by a Woman. This puts the whole Houſe into 
What n Uproar. Is it poſſible, ſays Moliers to his Wife, that 
d en- ¶ ou cou'd be ſo Imprudent as to ſtrike fo ſenſible a Child 
f Im. s you know him to be; and at a time too when he had 


rerted i Part to get of fix hundred Verſes in the Play which we 
t Un- re ſhortly to Act be fore the King? She gave a great ma- 
; he ey ſnappiſh Reaſons for what ſhe had done; and Moliere 
668: hought it his beſt way not to Anſwer them; he only 
n the ry'd to appeaſe the Vouth, who was fled to Mrs. Raiſin. 
| taſte Nut nothing cou'd bring him back again, he was too an- 

Five Wry ; yet be promiſed to act his Part, but he wou'd not 
but o to Moliere's Houle any more. He had the boldneſs to 
they ¶ k leave of the King, at St. Germain, to retire, and with- 
deſpi· ut Reflecting, he put himſelf again into the Company of 


rs. Raiſin, ho had encouraged him to continue firm 


Yet n his R. ſentment. La 


— 
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* 


La Raiſin took a Reſolution to ſtrole through the 


Country with her Company, which ſucceeded every 


where becauſe of her Actor. But that Company fell in. 3 
to Diſorder. A better was afterwards form'd, in which 
was Mademoiſelle de Beauval; Baron thought fit to enter | 


himſelf in it. Yet his Head ran upon nothing but Moliere; 


Age and Change ſhew'd him how much he was obliged 
to him, and how ill he did to leave him. He did not 
conceal his Sentiments, and ſaid publickly that the Reaſon 
why he did not endeavour to be reconciled to him, was, 


becauſe he knew he was unworthy of it. This was told to 
Moljere, who was mightily pleaſed at it, and not being able 
to reſiſt the Deſire he had to bring him again into his 
Company, which ſtood in need of him, he wrote a very 
affectionate Letter to him to Dijon; and as if he was 
ſure that Baron wou'd do as he deſired, and return the 
Kindneſs he ſhew'd him, he ſent him a new Order from 
the King, and deſired him to ſet out Poſt, that he might 
be with him the ſooner. 


Moliere had been very uneaſy in Baron's Abſence ; the | 


Education of that young Man was an Amuſement to him 
at his Leifure Hours. His Dcmeſtick Jars encreaſed 


eee tO 


every Day. He cou'd not always Study, nor be with his | 


Friends to unbend himſelf, Beſides he lov d neither Num- 
ber nor Conſtraint ; he had nothing to amuſe him, and 
eaſe his melancholy Mind. His ſaddeſt Reflection was, 


that having begun to get the Reputation of a Man of 
Senſe, his Enemies ſhou'd be able to hit him in the Teeth 
that his Family was ne'er the better managed, nor more 
orderly. Thus he look'd upon the Return of Baron as 
a familiar Amuſement, with which he might with the 
more Satisfaction lead an eaſy Life conformable te his 
Health and Principles, free from the foreign Train of a 
Family, and even of Friends, who by their undefired Pre- 


| ſence often rob us of the moſt agreeable Hours of our 


Life. 


to receive him; he ſet out as ſoon as ever the Letter 
came to his Hand; and Moliere, that he might have the 
Pleaſure of ſeeing his young Actor ſome OY the 

ooner 


Baron was no leſs defirous to return than Moliere was | 


disfigur d him, that 


* 
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ſooner, waited for him at the Gate St. Victor all the Day 
that he was to be in Town. But he did not know him 
again. The N and Riding had ſo harraſs d and 
e let him paſs by without knowin 
him, and return'd home very melancholy after he 
ſtay'd a great while. n return'd to his Houſe, he 
was agreeably Surpriz'd to find Baron there, who cou'd 
not utter the Compliment he had prepared on the way, 
for the Joy he had to ſee his Benefactor. | 
Moliere ask d Baron if he had any Mony. He anſwyer d 
he had none but what was left looſe in his Pocket; be- 
cauſe he had forgot to take his Purſe from under the 
Bolſter of his Bed at the Inn where he lay laſt; that he 
remember d it afterwards; but that the Deſire he had to 
ſee him would not let him go back again to look for his 
Mony. Moliere was glad. that Baron was not ungrateful. 
He ſent him to the Play; but bade him wrap himſelf 
ſo in his Cloak that no Body might know him; becauſe 
he was not dreſs'd handſome enough (though very neat- 
ly) in the Opinion of a Man who look'd upon him as 
the moſt agreeable Perſon in his Plays. Moliere ſpared 
nothing to replace him in his former Luſtre, He took 
the ſame Care of him as he did at firſt; and it cannot be 
imagined what Pains he beftowed to form him in his 
Manners as well as in his Profeſſion. See here an Ex- 
1 of it, which is one of the fineſt Actions of his 
ife. | 
A, certain Perfon, whoſe true Name was Mignot, and 
Mondorge his acting Name, being in want, reſolved to go 
to Hauteiil, where Molierehad a Houſe, and where he 
then was, to try to get ſome Relief from him for the 
preſſing Neceſſities of bis Family, which was in a miſer- 
able Condition. Baron, whom Mondorge addreſs'd him- 
ſelf to, eaſily perceived his Want; for that poor Actor 


vas a piteous Object. He told Baron, who he knew 


had a peut Intereſt in Moliere, that urgent Neceſſity 
had made him fly to him to put him im a Condition to 
Join ſome Company with his Family ; that he had been 
M. de Moliere's Comrade in Languedoc, and that he did 
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not doubt but he'd beftow ſomething on him, if Baron 
wou'd but ſpeak a good Word for him. | ; 
Baron went up to Moliere, and told him what Mondorge | 
aid, with Grief, but yet with Precaution, being afraid | 
to put a Man that was very rich, in mind of a Comrate | 
that was very poor. *Tis true, we have ated together, | 
faid Moliere; he's a very honeſt Man, I'm forry he's in ſuch a | 
or Condition. What do you think I ought to give | 
Firm adds he? Baron excuſed himſelf from limiting the 
Beneyolence of Moliere to this poor Man, who, whilſt 
they were deciding what to give him, was laying about 
him in the Kitchin, where Baron had given him ſome- | 
thing to eat. No, ſaid Moliere, I will haye you tell me 
what I ſhall give him. Baron at laſt propos'd four Pi- 
ſoles, which he thought enough to put Mondorge into 2 
Condition to join ſome Company of Comedians. Well, } 
ſays Moliere to Baron, ſince you think fit, I'll give him 
Jour Piſtoles for my ſelf; but there are Twenty more 
which III give bim for you; for I'd have the Obligation 
be to you. 1 have likewiſe, adds he, a Stage Suit, which 
1 believe I ſhall have no further occafion for; let. him 
have it, it may be a help to the poor Man in his Prefeſſion. 
Yet that Suit, which Moliere gave with ſo much Pleaſure, 
coſt him two Thouſand five Hundred Livres, and was al- 
moſt New. He ſeaſon'd this Preſent with the good Re- 
ception he gave Mondorge, who cou'd not have expected 
S much Liberality. 

Tho” Moliere's Company was very well liked, yet it 
languiſh'd for ſome time, becauſe of the Return of Sca- 
ramauch. That Comedian, after having got a Sum of | 
Mony ſufficient to purchaſe an Eſtate of Ten or Twelve 
Thouſand Livres per n. and which was at Florence, the 
Place of his Birth, reſolved to go and ſettle there. He BY | 
began by ſending over his Wife and Children, and ſome | 
time afterwards he ask'd leave of the King to return into | 
ks own Country. His Majeſty granted him his Requeſt; BY . 
but the ſame time told him he muſt not hope to return 
again. Scaramouch, who had no Thoughts of returning, BW n 

was indifferent as to what the King ſaid: he had enough 0 
is live upon without Acting. He departed; but be found 
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2 Rebellious Wife and Children, who not only received 
him as a Stranger; but who 'even uſed him baſely. He 
was beaten ſeveral times by his Wife and his Children, 
who had no mind to let him partake in the Enjoyment 
of an Eſtate which he had earn'd ; and this ill Uſage went 
ſo far that he cou'd not bear it any longer; wherefore he 
got his Friends earneſtly to ſollicite leave for him to re- 
turn to France, that he might be deliver'd from the ill 
Condition he was in in Italy. The King had the Good- 
neſs to permit him to te urn. The Town thought him 
much to blame for going away, and his Return rejoiced 
every Body. People crowded to the Ttalian Comedies for 


above fix Months to fee Scaramouch again; Moliere's Com- 


pany was neglected all this while ; it got nothing, and 
the Comedians were ready to revolt againſt their Maſter. 
They had no Baron as yet to recal the Publick, nor was 
there any mention made of his Return. At length thoſe . 
unjuſt Comedians murmured openly againſt Moliere. and 
reproach'd him for letting their Theatre go to decay. 
Why don't you write, ſaid they to him, to ſupport us? 
Muſt theſe Italian Farcers run away with all Paris from 
us ? In a word, the Company was unhinged, and all the 
Actors thought of ſhifting for themſelves. Moliere him- 
ſelf was at a loſs what to do; and at length being weary 
of the Reproaches of his Comedians, he told Ia duc Par 
and la Beſart, who were moſt troubleſome to him, that 
he knew but one way to outdo Saramouch and get a good 
Sum of Mony, and that was to go a pretty way off for 
ſome time and afterwards to return as that Comedian had 
done, but he added that it was neither in his Power nor 
his Deſign to $9 that tedious way to work; but that they 
were free to do it. After he had ridiculed them, he told 
em ſeriouſly that Scaramouch would not be always fol- 
low'd in that manner; that People were tired with gocd 
Things as well as with bad, and that they ſhou'd have 
their turn. Which came to paſs upon the very next Play 
that Moliere writ. ; 
This was not the only Quarrel that Moliere had with 
his Actors; their greedineſs of Gain often ſtifled their 
Gratitude, and they were perpetually teazing him to beg 
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fome Favour or other of the King. The Muſquetiers, 
the Life-Guards, the Gendarmes, and the Light-Horſe, 
uſed to ſee the Play for nothing, and the Pit was always | 

full of em; wherefore the Players preſs'd Moliere to ob. 

tain an Order of his Majeſty, that none of his Houſehold 
ſhould ſee the Play without paying. The King granted 
it him. But thoſe Gentlemen were highly offended that 
the Comedians ſhould impoſe ſo hard a Law upon them; 
and they were affronted that they ſhou'd have the Impu- i 
dence to demand it. Thoſe that were Mutinous kept to- 

gether, and reſolved to force their Way in. They went | 

to the Play in a Body. They fell upon thoſe that kept 

the Doors. TheDoor-keeper oppos'd them for ſome time, but 
finding bimſelf over-power'd, he threw em his Sword, | 
thinking they wou'd not kill him when he was unarm'd; 
but the poor Man was deceived. Thoſe Madmen enraged | 
at his Reſiſtance, pierced him with a hundred Wounds: | 
every one of em as they went in gave him a Stab. They 
ſearch'd for the whole Company to give 'em the ſame 
Uſage. But Bejart, who was dreſs'd like an Old Man, 
came on the Stage, Pray Gentlemen, ſaid he to them, 
at leaſt ſpare a poor Old Man of Threeſcore and Fifteen 
Years, who has but a few days more to live. The Com- 
pliment of that young Comedian, who took. the Oppor- 
tunity of that Dreſs to ſpeak to the Mutineers, calm'd 
their Fury. Moliere ſpoke very ſharply to em upon the 
King's Order. So that reflecting upon the Fault they had 
committed they retired. The Noiſe and Cries had cauſed 
a terrible Alarm in the Company ; the Women thought 
themſelves already murther'd ; every one try'd to fave 
himſelf, eſpecially Hubert and his Wife, who had made an 
Hole in the Wall of the Palais Royal. The Husband 
wou'd get out firſt ; but becauſe the Hole was not wide 
enough, he only got his Head and Shoulders through; 
the other part of him cou'd not follow. They cou'd get 
kim out neither way, and he. bawl'd like a Madman at 
the hurt that was done him, and for fear ſome Gendarm 
ſhou'd run his Sword into his Back-parts. But the Tu- 
mult being appeas'd, he eſcaped with a ſmall fright, and 
they widen'd the Hole to get him out of the Torture he 
endured.. s When 


Some time after Barons Return, was ated a Play 
call'd, Don Quixote (I can't find who was the Author of | 
it). It was taken from that Part of the Story where Dm | 
Quixote inſtalls Sancho- Paucha in his Government. Me. 

liere play d Sancho; and being to appear upon the Stage 
riding on an Aſs, he placed himſelf between the Scenes, 
that he might be ready to enter when his Turn came; 
but the Aſs, not having his Part by Heart, did not wait! 
for the Cue, but ſo ſoon as ever he was between the 
Scenes, he wou'd needs go on, do Moliere what he coud 
to hinder him. Sancho tugg'd the Haltar as hard as he 
cou'd, the Aſs did not obey, but would proceed. Molieree 
call'd out to Baron and la Foreſt to come to his Aſſiſtance. 
La Foreſt was a Servant- maid, and he kept no other, tho 
he had near thirty thouſand Livres yearly Income. She E 
was on Yother Side of the Stage, and cou d not get over 
to ſtop the Aſs, but laugh'd heartily to ſee her Maſter al. 
moſt fall'n on the Crupper of that Animal, with pulling 
the Halter to curb him. At length, being deſtitute of 
Aſſiſtance, and deſpairing to overcome the Obſtinacy of 
his Aſs, he een got hold of the two Sides of the Scenes, 
and let the Beaſt ſlide from between his Legs, to aq 
what Part he ſhou'd think fit. When a Man reflects up. 
on the Character of Moliere's Wit, the Gravity of his 
Converſation, it is impoſſible he ſhou'd torbear laughing at 


that Philoſopher's being expoſed to ſuch Accidents and at 2 
hisſundertaking the moſt comical Parts. Tis true, he wy tho 


often ſick of it, and if it had not been for his invinciblef Vir 
Deſire to divert the King, he wou'd have left all to have 
liv'd in a Philoſophical Repoſe, which his Family, his 
Buſineſs, and his Company hinder'd him from enjoying. Will ſenſ 
He was ſo much the more inclin'd to it, as he was be: 


come very fickly, and obliged to live only upon Milk. | rr 
A Cough, which he had ar firſt neglected, occaſioned a 1 
Defluxion on the Breaſt, with a ſpitting ot Blood, where: ON 


fore he was obliged to go into a Milk Diet for his Re. 
covery. He obſerved this Regimen almoſt all the re- I tal 
maining part of his Life. So that he had no Pleaſure but BY ſpev 
in the Eſteem the King honoured him with, and in the] 
Converſation of his Friends. He had ſome ſelect ones. to] 
whom he often unboſom'd himſelf. © They © 
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che Friendſhip he had contraQed at School with Ch 
dolle, continued to the laſt Moment of his Life; yet he 


25 not a fit Friend for Moliere; he was too unſettled; 


tis true, he loved, but he was not capable of rendrin 

the Duties that keep Friendſhip awake. Yet he had an 
Apartment in Moliere's Houſe at Haute#il, whither he of- 
ten went; but 'twas more to make merry than to be ſe- 


rious. He was one of thioſe ſuperficial gay Wits that are 

often promiſed Six Months before they can be got to a 

Treat. But his being of fo 3 Acquaintance un- 
a 


fitted him for the Offices of a true Friend: Wherefore 
Moliere got two others that were more ſolid, in the Per- 
ſons of M. Rohaut and M. Mignard, who eaſed him of all 
his Diſturbance. Twas to theſe two Gentlemen that he 
open'd himſelf without Reſerve. Don't you pity me, 
faid he to 'em one Day, for being of a Profeſſion fo con- 
trary to my Inclination and Humour? I love an ea 

quiet Life, and mine is toſs d by an infinite number of 
turbulent Particulars which I did not expect at firft;. and 
which I am abſolutely obliged to yield to in ſpite of my 
Teeth. Notwithſtanding all the Precautions that = Man 
cou'd uſe, I am fall'n into the Diſorder, which all, who 
marry without reflecting, generally fall into. Yes, my 
dear Robaut, I am the moſt unhappy of Mankind, adds 
Moliere; but I have no more than I deſerve. I did not 
conſider that I was too auſtere for a Domeſtic Society. I 
thought my Wife ought to ſubject her Manners to her 
Virtue and my Intentions, and I find that in the Situati- 
on ſhe is in, ſhe wou'd have been more unhappy than 1 
am, had ſhe done it. She has Gayety and Wit, ſhe is 
ſenſible of the Pleaſure of being liked; all this will give 
me Suſpicion, do what I can. I think it blameable, I 
complain. She, an hundred times more reaſonable than 


I am, is willing te ſpend her Days agreeably; ſhe goes 


on her Way, and ſecure in her own lanocence, dif- 
dains to ſubje& herſelf to the Precautions 1 Jclire of her. 
I take this Negligence for Contempt; I would have her 
ſhew by ſome Marks the Friendſhip ſne has for me; and 
require more Exactneſs in her Conduct, that my Mind 
might be ar Reſt, Bur my Wife, who is always fre 
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and eaſy, and who to a Man leſs delicate than 1 wou' 
not appear at all ſuſpicious, leaves me unmercifully to my 
Chagrin; and being only deſirous to pleaſe in Gener|, 
like the reſt of her Sex, without making any DiſtinRion, 
ſhe laughs at my Weakneſs, If I cou'd but enjoy my 
Friends as often as I wiſh, *twou'd leſſen my Uneaſine(s, 
But your indiſpenſable Occupations and mine, deprive me 
of that Satisfaction. M. Rohaut diſplay'd to Moliere all 
the Maxims of a ſound Philoſophy, to ſhew him that be 
was in the wrong to abandon himſelf to his Anxiety, 
Tis impoſſible, ſaid Moliere, for me to be a Philoſopherf 
with ſo amiable a Wife as mine is; and perhaps if you 
were in my Place you'd ſpend ſome Moments much 
more unquietly than I do. | 
Chapelle did not enter into Moliere's Complaints ſo in- 
timately; he was always contradicting him, and he mind- 
ed his Wit aud Humour much more than his Heart and 
Domeſtick Affairs, tho' he was a very Gentleman: like He. 
Man. He had ſuch a Love for Pleaſure, that it was grown WW tur 
habitual to him. But Moliere cou'd not keep pace with int 
him in that becauſe of his Illneſs. Wherefore when Cha. ru 
helle had a Mind to be merry at Hauteiil, he carried h 
Gueſts thither to keep him Company, and there was no But 
body but what was glad to go with him. To get acquaint- put 
ed with Moliere was a Happineſs that People earneſtly W;.. 
aim'd at; beſides Mr. Chapelle kept a good Table. He one wo 
Day invited Meſſieurs S—- N— and L-— to go our 
and be merry with their Friend at Hauteiil. We are come ll and 
to Sup! with you, ſaid they to Moliere; I ſhould take the WW dem 
more Pleaſure in it, {aid he, if I cou'd keep you Com- ¶ e 
pany, but my Health not permitting, I'll leave Mr. Cha. tion 
pelle to treat you as well as he can. They lov'd Moliere ¶ hapf 
too well to conſtrain him; but they deſired to have ¶ pan 
Baron at leaſt with em. Gentlemen, reply'd Moliere, I oa! 
ſee you are in a Humour to ſit up all Night, how ſhould mer 
this Child hold out? *rwill make him fick; pray excuſe ¶ lor 
bim. O, fays M. de L------ the Entertainment will be got 
nothing without him; we muſt have him. Moliere was call 
forced to yield to it, ſo taking his Milk, he left em and the « 
went to bed. 
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The Gueſts ſat down to Table: the beginning of the 


converſation was cold, as is common among ſuch as un- 
derſtand Pleaſure, and thoſe Gentlemen excell'd in that 
Study. But the Wine ſoon ſtirr d up Chapelle, and put 
him into an ill Humour. Zoons, ſays he, Im a great 
Fool, to come and make my ſelf Drunk here every day 
to honour Moliere; I'm weary of theſe doings, and what 


oul| 
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Tion, 
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in 1 provokes me is, that he thinks I'm abliged to do it. The 
7 h Company, half drunk, back d Chapelle's Complaints. They 
at ne continued to drink, and inſenſibly the Diſcourſe was 
* = chang'd. With arguing upon thiags which generally are 
2 the Topicks of ſuch Repaſts amongſt Men of that 


Stamp, they fell upon Morality about threea Clock in the 
Morning. How inſignificant is Life! ſays Chapelle: How 
full of Croſſes! We are upon the Catch for Thirty or 
Forty Years to enjoy one Moment's Pleaſure, which we 
ſhall never find. Our Youth is haraſsd by a pack of 
plaguy Parents, who ſtuff a Heap of Nonſenſe into our 
Heads. What care I, adds he, whether tis the Earth that 


much 
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TOWN Bl turns round or the Sun? whether that Fool Des- Cartes be 

with in the right, or that Mad-man Ariſtotle? yet I had a damn d 
l ſet: Tutor thatwasalways plaguing me with that Jargon, and 
Aarrie 


who was inceſſantly making me tumble over his Epicurus. 
But mum for that; Epicurus had more Senſe than all the reſt. 
put together. We are no ſooner rid of thoſe Fools, but we 
are ding'd in the Ears with Settling in the World. All your 
Women, ſays he, (raiſing his Voice) are ſworn Enemies to 
our Repoſe. Ves, Faith, there's nothing but Diſquiet, Injuſtice 
> come and Unhappineſs in this Life! Yo are in the right, my 
ke the 3 reply d 7 — embracing him, hat ſhould 
Com- we do were it not for this Pleaſure? Life is a poor Por- 
Cha. ¶ ¶ non; let us leave it, leſt ſuch good Friends as we are ſhould 
Moliere i happen to be ſeparated; let's godrown our ſelves for Com- 
> have pany; the River is not far off. Tis true, ſays N. -e 
liere, 1. can # not chuſe a better time to dye good Friends and 
ſhould WE merrily, and our Death will make a Noiſe. Thus this 
excuſe ¶ ¶ glorious Deſign was approved by all. Thoſe Drunkards 
vill be got up, and went bold to the River. Baron run to 
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re was call for Help, and to wake Moliere, wl o was frighten'd at 
m and the extravagant Project, Woes he knew his Friends were 
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in Drink. Whilſt he was rifing, the Company was got 
to the River, and had already ſeized a little Boat to get 
into the middle, that the Water might be deep enough. 


Debauchees, (who were already in the Water) and pulPd 
them out. Being provoked at the Aſſiſtance that was gi- 
ven 'em, they drew their Swords; run after their Enemies, 
purſued them to Hauteuil, and would have Murther'd'em, 
The poor People got moſt of them into Moliere's Houſe, 
who ſeeing the Buſtle cry'd out to em; What's the matter 
Gentlemen; What have the Raſcals done to you? Why, 
ſays M. F----, whowas moſt forward in this Project, 
the Villains won't let us drown our ſelves: Hearus, Dear 
Moliere, you are a Man of Senſe, judge if we are in the 
wrong. Being weary of the Troubles of this World, we 
hag e to leave it for a better: the River we thonght 
the ſhorteſt way; and theſe Dogbolts ſtopp'd us. Can we | 
do leſs than puniſh em for't? You ſay true, ſays Moliere. 
Begone Knaves, leſt I break your Bones, ſays he to the 
poor People, ſeeming in Anger: You have a good Stock 
of Impudence to oppoſe ſuch glorious Actions. 

. How, Gentlemen, faid Moliere to the Gueſts, what 
have I done that you ſhould form fo fine a Project with- 
out letting me know of it? What! would you Drown 

our ſelyes withou: me? I thought you had loved me 

tter than ſo. Faith he's in the right on't, ſays Cha- dc 


pelle, we do him wrong. Come along then and drown wi 
your ſelf with us. Soft and fair, anſwers Moliere; this is nit 
not a Buſineſs to be done hand over head; tis the laſt Acti- ing 


on of our Life, we muſt take care to render it Noble. Mc 
People would be ſpiteful enough to miſ-repreſent us, if ſha 
we drowned our ſelves at ſuch an Hour; they'd ſurely chr 
ſay we did it in the Night time, like Mad-men or Drunk- WY to 
ards. To Morrow about eight or nine a Clock in the fay 
Morning, faſting and Publickly, we'll go throw our ſelves lf poſ 
headlong into the River. He argues rightly, ſays 'N---, BW Ye: 
what he ſays is certainly right. Zoons, ſays L ---, Moliere out 
has a hundred times more Senſe than we. Be it fo, let's plie. 
put it off till to Morrow, and go to Bed for I'm ſleepy. wo! 
Had it not been for Moliere's Preſence of Mind, —_ bebt 
M;t- 


Moliere 
ſo, let's 
ſleepy. 
ſome 
Mzt- 
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Misfortune would certainly have happen d, ſo Drunk were 
thoſe Gentlemen, and ſo enraged at thoſe who hinder'd 
em from deſtroying themſelves. But nothing grieved him 
fo much as to have to do with ſuch People, and *rwas 
that that often diſguſted him with Chapelle; yet their an- 
cient Friendſhip always got the aſcendant. | 
Chapelle Was happy in ſuch Adventures, 
which follows is another Inſtance that he again ſtood 
in need of Moliere. Returni from Hautemil, 
as he was uſed, full of Wine, (for he never tra- 
velld Faſting) he had a Quarrel, near the little Meadow 
of that place, with a Valet Named Godemer, who had ſer- 
ved him for above Thirty Years. This old Domeſtick had 
the Honour to goalways in his Maſter's Coach. Chapelle 
took a Fancy, in his return from Hauteiil, to take that 
Priviledge from him, and to make him ride behind the 
Coach. Godemer, being uſed to the Whims that Wine 


gave his Maſter, did not trouble himſelf much about exe- 


cuting his Orders. The one grows angry, the t'other 
makes a Jeſt of him. They box in the Coach; the Coach- 
man gets down to part them. Godemer takes hold of the 
Opportunity to leap out of the Coach; but Chapelle fol- 
lows him, and Collars him; the Servant defends 
himſelf, and the Coachman could not part em. As luck 
would have it, Moliere and Baron, who were at the Win- 
dow, ſa the Combatants, and thought Chapelle's Servants 
were Murthering him; they ran to em. Baron being the 
nimbleſt, got to em firſt, and made em give over fight- 
ing; but there was no ending the Difference without 
Moliere. Ah! Mal iere, ſays Chapelle, ſince you are here you 
is in the right: This Raſcal Godemer 
threw himſelf into my Coach, as if it became a Servant 
to equald himſelf with me. You don't know what you 
lay, replies Godemer; the Gentleman knows that I have 
poſſeſs d a Place in your Coach for above theſe Thirty 
Years; why would you take it away from me now with- 
out any Cauſe? You are an impudent fawcy Fellow, re- 
plies Chapelle; if I did let you ride in my Coach Then, 1 
won't Now; I am the Maſter, and you ſhall either ride 
bebind, or walk. Is there any Juſtice in that? ſays Gode- 
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mer; to make me walk now I'm' Old, and after I have 
ſerved you ſo well fer ſo long a time! you ſhould have 
made me have Walk'd when I was Young; I was able 
then, but now I am not. In ene Word, as well as in an 
hundred, adds the Servant, you have uſed me to the Coach, 
I can't do without it now, and I ſhould be aſhamed to 
be ſeen behind it at this time of day. Prithee do thou 
judge, Moliere, ſays M. Chapelle, I'll ſtand by your Sen- 
tence, be it what it will. Well, ſince you refer it to me, 
ſays Moliere, I'll try to reconcile two ſuch Worthy Per- 
ſons. You're in the wrong, ſays he to Godemer, to be 
diſreſpectful to your Maſter, who can make you go how 
he pleaſes; you ſhould not abuſe his good Nature; therefore 
I condemn you to ride behind his Coach to the end of 
the Meadow, and there you. ſhall civilly defire leave to 
get into it again; I am fure he'll let you. Faith, cry'd 
Chapelle, this is a Judgment that will be an Honour to you, 
Moliere, you never gave ſo pregnant a mark of your Wit, 
well, adds he, I forgive the Knave entirely, on account 
of the Equity which you have us'd between us, 
Faith, Moliere, ſays he again, I'm obliged to you, for this 
Affair perplex d me, it had its Difficulties, Adieu, my dear 
Friend, you are the beſt Judge in France. 

Moliere, being alone with Baron, took Occaſion to 
tell him that Chapelle's Merit was utterly effaced when 
he was in ſuch a diſagreeable Condition as he was then: 
that *twas a pity a Man of ſo much Wit ſhould have ſo 
little Command over himſelf; and that he would m 
rather chuſe to have more Oeconomy for his own Good, 
than ſo much Wit to pleaſure others. I don't know any 

| Extravagances more unworthy a Gentleman, adds Moliere, 
af than that of Drinking: Chapelle is my Friend, but that 
| Vice robs me of all the Agreeableneſs of his Friendſhip. 
I dare truſt him with nothing, for fear of it's being Diſ- 


only to give Baron a diſguſt for Debauchery ; for he let 
ſlip no Opportunity to give him good Advice; but above 
all things he bade him not Sacrifice his Friends, as Cha- 
pelle did, rather than loſe his Jeſt,” vrhich was often at- 
tended with ill Conſequences. 1 


cover'd to the whole World the next Moment. This was! 
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I can't help mentioning a Jeſt he uſed relating to an 
Epigram he had Writ againſt the Marquiſs of ——"Twas 
a ſort of a Fool of Quality, for Folly is common to all 
Conditions. The Marquiſs being at M. de Moliere's in 
preſence of Chapelle, whom he knew to be the Author of 
the Epigram, or at leaſt ſuſpected it, threaten'd the poor 
Author terribly, without naming him: his Paſſion was 
without bounds. The Poet muſt dye beneath the Cudgel, 


or at leaſt be ſo drub'd that he ſhould never forget his 


making of Verſes, Chapelle, being weary of hearing the 
Ninny talk at that rate, got up. and going to the Marquiſs, 
Zoons, ſays he, preſenting him his Back, if you are ſo de- 
firous to beat, beat and be gone. 
The three firſt Acts of Moliere's Comedy call'd Tartuſte (the 
Hypocrite) were Acted at e May 1664; and in Sep- 
tember the ſame Tear, thoſe three Mis were play d the ſecond 
time atVillers-Coterez with Applauſe. The whole piece appear- 
ed the firſt and ſecond time at Rainey in November follo ing, 
and in 1665. But Paris had not yet ſeen it in 1667. Mo- 
liere found how hard it would be to make it take with 
the Publick. He gave an induction to his defign, by rea- 
* but he read only to the fourth Act; ſo that eve- 
ry body was mightily in pain how he'd get Orgon from 
under the Table. When he thought he had ſufficiently 
prepared Peoples Minds, he diſperſed Bills for the Tar- 
ay on the 5th of Auguſt 1667. But it had not been 
play'd ſo much as once when the Preciſians ſet up their 
Throats againſt that Play. It was repreſented tothe King 
that 'rwas of Conſequence not to ſuffer Hypocritie to be 
ridiculed on the Stage. Tis not Moliere's Buſineſs, ſay d 
they, to reprehend Perſons who cover themſelves with 
the appearance of Religion; to infringe the moſt Sacred 
Laws, and to diſturb the Domeſtick Repoſe of Families. In 
ſhort, thoſe who remonſtrated to his Majeſty, did it very 
cunningly, ſince his Majeſty thought fit to forbid the Re- 
ſentation of the Tartuffe. This Order was a Thunder- 
It to the Comedians, and to the Author. The former, 
with reaſon, expected a conſiderable Profit from that 
Piece, and Moliere by that Work thought to put the Seal 
to his Reputation, He had handled the Character of Hy- 
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pocrifie with ſuch nice and lively Strokes, that be imagi- 
ned, inſtead of having his Play objected againſt, he deſer- 
ved. Applauſe for in piring a deteſtation for ſo odious a 
Vice. He ſays ſo himſelf in the Preface prefix d to that 
Piece; but he was deceived, and his own Experience ought 
to have inform d bim, that the Publick was not of a do- 
cile Nature. Vet Moliere made the King acquainted with 
the good Deſign of the Play. So that his Majeſty, find- 
ing by himſelf that there was nothing in it that ought to 
oftend Perſons of Piety and Probity, and that on the con- 
trary, it laſh'd a Vice which he himſelf had always endea- 
voured to deftroy by other Ways, his Majeſty, belike 
gave him a tacit Permiſſion to Act his Play again. 

The Skilful judged favourably of it, and I ſhall here re- 
late a Remark of M. Menage to juſtify what I advance, 
M. de Moliere's Proſe, ſays. he, is-much better than his 
« Verſe, Yeſterday | read his Tartuſte. I had formerly 
„ heard him read three Acts of it at M. de Mommor s, 
« where were likew.ſe M. Chapelain, the Abbot of 
«© Marolles, and ſome other Perſons. I ſaid to M— 
% when he hinder'd the Acting of it, that 'twas a Play the 
« Morality of which was excellent, and that there was 
nothing in it but what might be uſeful to the Publick. 

Moliere let ſome Time paſs before he ventured the Re- 
preſentation of his Taraf, a ſecond time, and during that 
{pace was Acted Scaramouche turn d Hermit, which took, 
without any body complaining of it. But, ſaid ſome bo- 
dy to the late Prince of Conty, how comes it that nothing 
was ſaid 2 this Piece, and that the Tartuſſe ſhould 
be ſo much decry'd? Why, replies the Prince, tis becauſe 
Scaramouch ridicules Heaven and Religion, which thoſe 
Gentlemen don't care a Pin for, and Molere-in- his Play 
ridicules Hypocriſie. | 

| Moliere did not let the Publick belong without ſomething 
new. Always happy in the Choice of his Characters, he had 
labour'd upon that of the Miſanthrope, and made it Pub- 
lick: But at the very firſt Repreſentation of it, he found 
that the People of Paris lov'd to laugh more than to ad- 
mire, and that for twenty Perſons capable of perceiving 
delicate and ſublime Paſſages, there were an hundred that 
diſapprove 
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diſapprove of em, for want of underſtanding, He 


ex- was no ſooner in his Cloſet but he ſet about the Me cin 
gh Malgre luy, to ſupport the Miſanthrope, the ſecond Repre- 
hae ſentation of which was more diflik'd than the firſt: This 
pht obliged him to make haſte with his Faggot-binder, and in 
* this he had no rene Trouble, ſince *twas one of thoſe Far- 
ith ces, (or very like em) which his Company had Acted 
a. Extempore at firſt, ſo that he had nothing to do but to 
os tranſcribe. The third Repreſentation of the Miſanthrope 
ag was leſs ſucceſsful than the two firft. People did not 
* love ſo much Seriouſneſs as is in that Piece. Beſides, the 
hes Marquiſs was Copy'd from ſeveral potent „ who 
decry'd the Work as much as poſſible. Yet, ſays Moliere, 
De. I never did nor ever ſhall write a better. ; | 
Ro M. de ** thought to oblige Moliere, by defending the 1 
* Miſanthrope; he writ a long Letter, which he gave to 
* Ribou to prefix to that Piece. Meliere, being diſpleas d at | 
97 it, ſent for his Bookſeller, rated him for Printing that j 
% Rhapſody, without letting him know of it, and forbad him ; 
5 to Sell any Copy of his Play where that was in, and he : 
he burn'd all that remain'd of 'em; but after his Death it | 
wing was Re pond M. de ** who loved mightily to ſee | 
ok, Mrs. Moliere, camè to Sup with her the ſame Evening. i 
3 Moliere treated him Gentleman like, as to the Letter, giv- ö 
3 ing him very good reaſons why he could have wiſh'd he B 
ds had not undertaken to defend his Piece, | i 
Is At the fourth Repreſentation of the Miſanthrope he gave 
= his Faggot- binder, which made the Citizens of the Street 3 
114 St. Dennis laugh heartily. The Aiſanthrope was liked the | 
uſe better for it, and at laſt it was eſteem'd one of the beſt 
en Plays that was ever Writ, And the Miſanthrope and the } 
lay Medecin Malgre luy joyn'd together attracted the Common 
People as well as the N Moliere being very well ; 
; | leaſed with the Succeſs of his Invention, to force the [ 
bY ublick to do him Juſtice, ventured to take a glorious Re- [ 
Le venge of them, by Acting the Miſanthrope by it ſelf, and | 
bag” it met with very good Succeſs, fo that it cannet be ſaid 
<< that the Farce made the Play go down. 
iog The Hypocrites were ſo enraged at the Tartuffe, that 
— they handed about a terrible Book in Paris, which 
ove F 4 Nen 
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went under Moliere's Name, to deſtroy him. Tis upon 
this Account that he inſerted theſe Words in the Miſan- 
thrope: And ſo far is he from contenting himſelf with 
© the Wrong he has done me, that, to add to it, there's 
© a deteſtable Book in Print, which tis unpardonable even 
to read; a Piece of Stuff not to be named without the 
© utmoſt Indignation; and yet the Raſcal has the Impu- 
« dence to Father it on me. Orontes whiſpers the Lye a- 
bout too, and baſely endeavours to ſupport this Abuſe.” 
we ſee by this that the Tartuffe was play d before the Mi. 
ſanthrope, or Medecin Malgreluy: and that thus the Date of 
the firſt Repreſentation of theſe two laſt Pieces, which 
are inſerted in Moliere's Works, is not true, fince they 
were ſet down as play'd in March and Fune of the Year 
1666, 

Moliere had read his Miſanthrope to all the Court before 
he had it Acted, and every one gave him his Opinion of 
it; but he generally follow'd his own, becauſe he'd often 
have been obli ed to new-mould his Pieces, if he had fol- 
low'd every Advice that was given him: And beſides, that 
Advice was ſometimes partial. Moliere handled no 
Character, nor placed any Stroke, but his Views were fix'd 

in em. Wherefore he would by no means blot out of 
his Miſanthrope that great Fiemiſh Viſcount, who ſtands half 
an Hour together ingeniouſiy ſpitting into a Fountain to make 
Circles. in the Water, which the late Dutcheſs of Orleans 
bade him ſuppreſs, when he had the Honour to read his 
Play to that Princeſs. She look'd upon that Paſſage as 
unworthy ſo good a Work; but Moliere had his Original 
in his Eye, and was reſolved to have it on the Stage. 

In December, the ſame Year, he gave the King the Di- 
verſion of the two firſt Acts of a Paſtoral he had writ; 
*twas Melicera. But he did not think fit to write the 
third Act, nor to let the two firſt be Printed ſo long as 
he liv'd, and he was in the right. 

The Sicilian was play'd at Court and in the City in 
1667, and was applauded. The Amphitrion paſs'd with 
a general Approbation in Fanuary, 1668. Let a certain 
Pedant wou'd not let Moliere have the Honour of it. Why, 
* ſays he, he has taken it all from Rotron, and Mg 

Plautus. 
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* Plautus. I don't ſee why People thou'd cry up Plagi 
dhe. 


s ries. But that was always Moliere's Character, ad 


* I went to School with him, and one Day when he 

brought ſome Verſes te his Maſter, he found that he 
had ſole them: the other poſitively affirmed they were 
his own; but after the Maſter had reprov'd him for his 
' Lye, and told him he ſtole it out of · Theophile, Moliere 
own'd it, and added, that he had taken it the more ſe- 
" curely, - becauſe he thought Theophile was no likely 


Book for a Jeſuit to read. Thus, ſaid that Pedant to 


* his Friend, if a Man were to examine Moliere's Works 
* thorowly, he'd find *em all borrow'd in that manner: 
* And when he does not know where to take from, he 
* unadviſedly makes Repetition, and ſteals from himſelf. 


But ſuch Criticks did not ſtop the Run of the Amphitryon, 
& which the whole Town ſaw with a great deal of Plea- 


ſure, as a Play well render'd in our Language, and 
entirely ſuitable to our Taſte. 
After Moliere had again acted his Miſer with Succeſs in 


| Fanuary, 1668, as 1 have already ſaid, he projected te 


give his George Dandin. But one of his Friends gave him 
to underſtand that there was a Dandin in the World who 
might know his own Picture in that Play, and who was 
able, by means of his Family, not only to damn it, but 
likewiſe to make him repent his writing it. You are in 
the right, ſays Moliere to his Friends, but I know a ſure 


way to get the Man you ſpeak of over to my fide; 1'll 


go read my Play to him. One Day. at the Play, which 


Jhe was a conſtant Goer to, Moliere ask'd him if he cou'd 


ſpare an Hour to hear him read a Play to him. The Man 
thought himſelf ſoſ much honour'd by this Compliment, 
that ſetting aſide all Buſineſs, he appointed the next Day; 
and he went up and down the Town to boaſt of x & 
Reading of that Play to him. Moliere (ſaid he to every 
body) reads a Comedy to me to Night; Will you be at 
it? Moliere, when he came, found a numerous Aſſembly, 
and his Man fitting Preſident, The Piece was thought 
excellent, and when twas play'd, no body made ſo great 
an Intereſt for it as he I ſpeak of, who notwithſtandi 
had Cauſe to be angry at it, part of the Scenes which 
: Molier 
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- Moliere had put into that Play having happened to thut 
Perſon. This Artifice, to makeſ an inf approve hi; 
Character upon the Stage was thought ſo goed, that ſe. WM 
veral Authors have fince uſed it with Succeſs. The Georg if 
Dandin was therefore well receiv'd at Court in 7, 

1668, and at Paris in November following, 

When Moliere ſaw that the Hypocrites, who were { 
mightily-offended with his Tartaffe, were calm'd, he pre. 
par'd to preſent it again, He ask'd his Company, more 
for Talk-ſake than Intereſt, what they would give him, 
if he revived that Piece. The Comedians promis'd him 
abſolutely a double Share of the Profits of that Play «i 
long as he liv'd. Which was always after punctually per. Wl 
form'd. The Tartuffe was given out; the Hypocrites aroſe; 
they ran from all quarters to take Counſel how to avoid 
Ridicule that Moliere was going to expoſe em to on the 
Stage, notwithſtanding the King's Prohibitions. They 
thought nothing could be more impudent nor criminal] 
than the Enterpriſe of that Author; and being accuſto. 
med to make every body uneaſy, and never to be mace 
uneaſy themſelves, they ſpread abeut their troubleſome 
Complaints on all ſides, to get Moliere's Inſolence repreſs, 

The Audience that Day was ſo numerous, that Perſon; 
of the greateſt Diſtinction were glad to take up with any 
Place. The Candles were lighted, and they were ready 
to begin, when there came freſh Prohibitions againſt it 
from Perſons. whoſe Buſineſs it was to ſee the King! 
Orders executed. The Comedians immediately causd 
the Candles to be put out, and the Mony to be return d.] 
This Prohibition was judicious, becauſe his Majeſty wa 
then in Flanders; and twas to be preſum'd that his Me 
jeity. having at firſt forbid the acting of that Play, Mv 
liere deſign d to take that Advantage of his Abſence, and 
make it ou | e all this _ not _ without 4 
Murmuring of the Spectators, and a t deal of Unea- 
fineſs to the Actors. The 8 Moliere {aid the 
King had given him to act his Play was not in Writing; 
and they were not obliged to take his Word for it. On 
the contrary, after the firft of the King's Prohibitions 
Moliere's Boldneſs to revive the Tartuffe might be look' 

| | upon 
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a as 2 great piece of Rafhneſs, and this Affair had like 
have Bag tl worſe Conſequences; ' he was threaten d 
n all fides. He ſoon ſaw how dangerous twou'd be, 
d therefore he immediately diſpatch'd” l Torelfiere and 
Grange to go beg his Majefty's Protection in fo diffi- 
It a Conjuncture. The Hypocrites triumph'd; but their 
oy laſted no longer than whilft the two Players cou d 
ring back the Order of the King, who gave em leave 
o act the Tartuffe. | 

The Reader may well imagine, without my deſcri- 
ing it to him, what Joy the King's Order gave the 
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Play «BF ompany, and thoſe that loved Plays; bur eſpecially Mo- 
ly pe. e, i juſtified in what he had advanced. 
* 9 Wt they had acquainted with his Sincerity and Duty- 


Ineſs, they might have been ſure he wou'd not have 
entured to act the Tartuſfè again, without having firſt ob- 
ain'd his Majeſty's Permiſſion. | | 
Every body knows that afterwards that Play had a long 
dun, and that it always met with great Applauſe; and 
Perſons whole Paflion made *em criticize it, have 
ays been baffled by the Arguments of theſe that knew 
s Merit. | 
One Day, when that Piece was acting, Champmele, who 


on thei 
„ Thi 
ri mina, 
accuſto- 
be mace 
bleſome 


1 
er{ons 


vith ange not then in the Company, went to ſee Moliere in 
Te read BB's Dreſſing-Room which was near the Stage. As they 
painſt ere complimenting one another, Motjere cry'd out, Ab 
: King: Biz! Ah Fool! and fell to tearing his Hair as if he were 
ang id: Champmeld thought he had been taken with ſome 


lneſs, and was very much concern'd-at it. But Moliere 


ity uufheroeiving his Amazement, bade him not be ſürpri d at 

his Me is Paſſion: 1 juſt now heard an Actor pronouncing 
ay» = retchedly, ſays he, four Verſes of my Piece; and I can 
ce, "Bot ſee my Children abuſed ſo, without being in great 
nu BE rment; | 
of Unez 


Whatever Succeſs the Tartuffe might have whilſt it was 
lay d after the King's Order, yet the Female Fudge and 
lent of Mouflenry was play d at leaſt as often at the ſame 
ime at the Hotel de Bourgogne. Thus tis not Merit al- 
rays that makes a Play tucceed; an Actor that's beloved, 
Scene ſucceſsfully handled, a diſguifing Dreſs, and * 
Strokes 
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upon 
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nipping Strokes may draw an Audience, tho the Play 
itſelf be not good. 

The King's Goodneſs in ſuffering the Tartuſfe* to be 4 


Red, gave a new Merit to Moliere. It was even affirm'd, 
that that Favour was Perſondl. But his MajeRy, whe 


knew of himſelf that Hypocriſie was ſharply reprov'd in Ti. 
that Piece, was very glad that that Vice, ſo contrary to yeral 
his Sentiments, was attack d with ſo much Force as Ms Bl ed ſo 
liere laſh'd it with. Every body complimented him up was r 
his Succeſs; his very Enemies teſtify'd their Joy for it to ply'd 
him, and were the firſt to ſay that the Tartuffe was one Bl Succe 
of thoſe excellent Plays which ſet Virtue in a true Lig. too f 
*Tis true, ſays Moliere; but 1 find tis dangerous to eſpouſe BF that 
her Intereſt at the Price it coſt me: 1 have repented mj have 
doing it more than once. | lity c 

Tho' Moliere's Plays were admirably well writ, yet the) WW Actir 
were ſo nicely Acted, that if they had been but ſort) M 
ones they wou'd have gone down: His Company Ws M. 1 
well compoſed, and he did not truſt his Parts in the I Mog: 
Hands of Actors who were not able to perform them; Con 
he did not diſpoſe em at a Venture as they do now. Be- Con 


ſides, he always took the hardeſt upon himſelf. Not that that 
he had univerſally fo acceptable an Eloquence as Bam not 

On the contrary, at firſt, even in the Country, be a D 
was thought an ill Comedian by ſeveral People; perÞap i Sent 
becauſe of a Hickup, or a Tick in the Throat, which a ma) 
firſt made his Acting diſagreeable to thoſe that did not WW Diſt 
know him. But if one gave never ſo little Attention to BW Dru 
the Niceneſs wherewith he enter'd into a Character, and WW Mot 
expreſs d a Sentiment, *twas found that he perfectly wel dor 
underſtood the Art of Declamation. He had contraded i pro 
the Hickup juſt now mentioned by Cuſtom. When he 
firſt came upon the Stage, he found he had a Volubility I anc 
of Tangue, which he could not maſter, and which ren- | but 
der'd his Acting diſagreeable. And the Endeavours be u- Re 
ſed th reſtrain his Pronunciation turn'd it into a Hickup jec 
which remain d to the laſt. But he cover'd this Blemiſi i Co 
by all the Artifice that was poſſible. He wanted none of BW th: 
the Accents and Geſtures neceſſary to touch the Sper ry 
tor, He did not declaim at a Veature, like thoſe, *- lie 
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being deſtitute of the Principles of Declamation, are not 
ſure in any thing they do: he enter d into all the Parti- 
cularities of Action. But if he was now to riſe from the 
Dead, he would not know his Works again in the Mouths 
of thoſe that act em. | 
Tis true, Moliere cou'd not act a ſerious Part, and ſes 
yeral Perſons affirm, that having attempted it, he ſucceed 
ed ſo ill the firſt time he appeared on the Stage, that he 
was not ſuffer d to finiſh it. Ever afret that Time he ap- 
ply'd himſelf only to Comedy, in which he had always 
Succeſs, tho? ſome over nice People accuſe him of bein 
too full of Grimaces, Bur if thoſe Perſons had made 
that Objection to him himſelf, I don't know but he might 
have had reaſon to have anſwer'd 'em, that the Genera- 
lity of the People were not affected with nice and true 
Acting | 
Moliere was not a Man to be forgotten by Abſence! 
M. Bernier was no ſooner return'd from his Voyage to the 
Mogol but he went to ſee him at Hauteiil. After the firſt 
Compliments of Friendſhip were over, Bernier turn'd the 
Converſation upon his Travels. He obſerv'd to Moliere, 
that the Emperor of Mogol, when he was dethron'd, was 
not uſed fo barbarouſly as in Turłky. They only give him 
a Drug, ſays he, which they call Pouſs, to take away his 
Senſes, that he may not be able to form a Party. Then, 
may be, ſays Baron, 'who was very much tired with this 
Diſcourſe, thoſe People have given you ſome of that 
Drug too before you came away; Peace, young Man, ſays 
Moliere, you are not acquainted with M. Bernier, and you 
don't know that he's my Friend ; your Impudence almoſt 
provokes me to be angry. How ! (reply'd Baron, who took 
any Liberty with Moliere) are you two ſuch good Friends, 
and has the Gentleman, after fo long an Abſence, nothin 
but Stories to tell you? The Philoſopher, touch'd at this 
Reproof, which was not e went upon other Sub- 
jets. Moliere was not ſorry for it; for being more a 
Courtier than Bernier, and minding his own Affairs more 
than thoſe of the Great Mogol, the Relation was not ve- 
ry pleating to him. They fell to talking of Health, Mo- 
liere told Bernier the ill State of his; and inſtead ef an- 
ſwering 
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ſwering him, Bernier told him he had — that of I bo 
the Great Megol's Prime Miniſter with Succeſs: ; that be Wil tr 
refuſed to be Phyſician to the Emperor bimſelf, becauſe v 
when he Dies the. Phyſician is Bury d with him. ft to 
length baving nothing more to ſay about the Mogol, he BN 34 
offer d his Help to Moliere. Oh! Sir, ſays Baron, M. % Wi vc 
Moliere is in very gaod Hands. Since the King was plex. Wi ſu 
ſed to give a Canonicate to the Son of his Phyſician, he v 
does Wonders; and he will keep Adoliere for & long time de 
in a Condition to divert his Majeſty. - The Mogol's Phy. te 
ficians are not fit for us: And without you agree to be b. 
bury'd with M. Moliere, I wou'd not adviſe him to trut fe 
his Health in your Hands. Bernier ſaw that Baron was in- lh at 
dulged, and therefore turn d the Converſation upon him, Wl © 
Moliere, who lov'd to talk of him, began his Hiſtory; but WW 1z 
Baron not caring to hear it, went to amuſe himſelf elfe- b. 
where. F , | 
 Moliere was not only a good Actor and an excellent A 
Author; he likewiſe took care to cultivate Philoſophy. v 
Chapelle and he were always very hot upon that Subject, P 
the one being for Gaſſendus and the other for Des. Carte. 
One Day returning from Hauteitil in Moliere's Boat, they t 
were not long before they fell into a Diſpute. They took 
a grave Subject, that they might ſhew their Learning to a 
Minim whom they found in their Boat, and was got in- 
to it to go to Les buns Hommes. I'll be judged by the 
$00 Father, ſays Moliere, if, Des Cartes's Syſtem is not an 
undred times better grounded, than all that M. de G4. 
ſendi has ſaid in bebalf of Epicurus's Nonſenſe, I have 
nothing to ſay to his Morality, but the reſt is not worthy 
the Attention that's given to it. Is it not true Father, adds 
Moliere to the Minim ? The Religious anſwer'd by a Hom! 
Hom ! which gave the Philoſophers to underſtand that be 
was very skiltul in that matter, but he had. the Prudence 
not to meddle in ſo hut a Converſation, eſpecially with 
Perſons whe did not ſeem to ſpare their Adverſary. Fai h, 
Father, ſays Chapelle, who thought himſelf weaken'd by 
the ſeeming Approbation of the Minim, Moliere muſt own 
that Des-Cartes form'd his Syſtem only as a Mechanick, 
who imagines a fine Machine without taking any Care a- 
bout 
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bout the Execution of it; that Philoſopher's Syſtem is cans 
mary to an infinite number of Phznomena of Nature. 
which the Man did not foreſee. The Minim ſeem d 
to be of Capelle's Side then, by a ſecond Hom ! Hors ! 
Moliere, enrag d to ſee him triumph, redoubled his Endea- 
yours with a Philoſophical Heat, to deſtroy Gaſſendi 
ſuch good Reaſons, that the Religious was obliged to 
with him again by à third How! How! which ſeem d to 
decide in his Favour. Chapelle grew hot, and bellow! 

to convert his Judge, he weaken'd the Equity of his Cauſe 
by his Intemperate way of Arguing. I own, ſays Capelle, he 
fancy'd as well as any Man; but he ſtole all his Fancies, 


and that was not right. Is not vhat I fay true, Father, 


ſays he tothe Minim? The Monk, who agreed obliging- 


ly to eyery thing, preſently gave him a Token of Appro- 


bation, without ſpeaking a word. Moliere, not conſider- 
ing he was in a Milk-Dret, furiouſly retorted Chapelle's 
Argument. The two Philoſophers fell almoſt into Con- 
yullions, and had like to have abuſed one another about a 


Philoſophical Diſpute when they came to Les bens Lommes. 


The Religious delired em to ſet him on Shore. He than d 
them heartily, and applauded their profound Knowledge, 
wichout expoſing his Merit to any Danger. But before 
he went out of the Boat, he took his Wallet from under 
the Waterman's Feet, where he had put it when he came 
in. He was a Lay-Brother ; the two Philoſophers had 


Fruit of their Diſpute before a Man who underſtood no- 
thing of the Matter; they ſtared upon one another with- 
out ſpeaking a word. Moliere recovering from his Con- 
fuſion, ſaid to Baron who was in Company, but who was 
not old enough to attend to ſuch a Converſation, See, 
Child, how uſeful Silence is when obſerved with Conduct. 
This is your Way, Moliere, ſays Chapelle. you arc always 
Qurrelling with me before Aﬀes, who have not Senſe to 
perceive whether I'm in the Right or no, I have ſpent 
my Lungs here this Hour to no purpoſe. 

Chapelle was always reproaching Moliere for his penſive 
Humour; he wou'd have had his Converſation be as a- 
greeable as his own, he wou'd have ſubjected him to his 

| Character 


not ſeen his Badge, and being aſhamed of having loft the 
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Character in every thing, and wou'd have had him always 
ready for Pleaſure. Oh! Sir, replies Moliere, you talk at 
Random. Tis eaſie for you to live at that Rate; you are 
at your Liberty, and may ſtudy for a Jeſt a Fortnight to- 

ether without any Body's diſturbing you, and then go 
aden with Wine, to utter it, at the Expence of your 
Friends; _ have nothing elſe to do. But it you had the 
King to pleaſe, as I have, and had Forty or Fifty Perſons 
that won't hear Reaſon, to Maintain and Govern; a Stage 
to ſupport, and Works to write to keep up your Repu- 
tation, you'd have no ſuch Stomach to Laugh, on my 
Word; and you wou'd not mind your Jeſting ſo much, 
which, believe me, creates you a great many Enemies, 
Dear Moliere, anſwers Chapelle; all thoſe Enemies wou'd 
be my Friends if I would eſteem 'em, becauſe I am a 
Man of Humour and need not fear 'em. And if I had 
Works to write, I'd do 'em with Eaſe, and perhaps 
they would not be ſo full of mean trivial Things as 

ours are; for do what you can, you can't help writing 

arciſh. It I wrote for Glory, replies Moliere, my Works 
ſhou'd be quite different from what they are. But if 
wou'd ſupport my Company, I muſt ſpeak to the People 
and not to many Judges; ſuch Folks don't like your lofty 
Style and noble Sentiments; and you your ſelf know that 
when I ventur'd any thing that was tolerable, how hard! 
found it to get it w_ l am ſure that you, tho' you 
blame me now, will praiſe me when 1 am dead. But 
you, who pretend to be ſo Skilful, and who, becauſe of 

our Wit, are thought to help me in my Plays, I'd fain 

ave you try your Hand at a Play. I am now upon a 
Character, wherein 1 ſhall have need of ſuch and ſuch 
Scenes; do em for me; twill oblige me; and the Pub- 
lick ſhall be inform'd that 1 had the Honour to be help d 
by you. _— accepted the Challenge ; but when 
Moliere ſaw what he had done, he return'd it to him: 


there was nothing in it fit for the Stage; nothing in it 
was natural; twas rather a Collection of ill-plac'd Jeſts, 
than connected Scenes. Is not this Work of M. de Cha- 

lle the Original of the Tartuffe, which a Family of Paris, 
Jealous with Reaſon of Chapelle's Reputation, boaſts that 


it 
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it poſſeſſes in Manuſcript, alter d with his own Hand? 
But if one were to examine it, one ſhould certainly find 
2 Difference between that and Moliere's. 

Here follows a very ſingular Eclairciſement that Moliere 
had with one of thoſe Courtiers, that are noted for Sin- 
gularity. The Courtier, upon the Information of ſome 
Body, who perhaps had a mind to make a Jeſt of him, 
went to him like an Emperor. Monſieur de Moliere, ſays 
he imperiouſly ſo ſoon as he was got within the Door, 
I'm told that you intend to Ridicule me on the Stage, by 
the Title of a Fop; Is it true? I, Sir! rogue Moliere, I 
never had a thought of working upon that Character; 
'twould be attacking too many People. But if I were to 
do it, I muſt confeſs, Sir, 1 cou'd not do better than to 
take from you the Contraſte that I am uſed to give to 
the Ridiculous, to ſet it off the better. Oh! I am glad you 
have ſome Knowledge of me, ſays the Count; and I was 
amazed to hear you had obſerved me ſo little. I come 
to ſtop you : for I did not think it fit for you to go on 
in ſuch a Deſign. But, Sir, replies Moliere, why need you 
be afraid ? Wou'd any Body have believed that you were 
meant by a Character ſo oppoſite to yours? Oh! replies 
the Count, one Geſture that reſembled me would be e- 
nough to bring all Paris to your Play : I know how much 
People obſerve me. No, Sir, ſays Moliere, the Reſpect 
I owe Perſons of your Rank is enough to ſecure you of 
my Silence, Well, replies the Count, I am glad you're 
one of my Friends; I eſteem you with all my Heart, 
and will do you what Kindneſs I can. Pray, adds he, 
put me for a Contraſte in ſome of your Plays; I'll give 
you a Note of my Perfections. They preſent themſelves 
to us at firſt ſight. replies Moliere; but why wou'd you 


have your Virtues ſhine on the Stage? They are known 
Jready ſufficiently ; there's no Body but what's acquaint- 


ed with em. hat's true, anſwers the Count; but I 
ſhou'd be glad if you'd bring 'em all together in a proper 
Point of View); 1 ſhou'd then be talk'd of more. Hark ye, 
adds he, I'm at Variance with N, put us together, 
twill make a good Play: What Title will you gixe 


him? None that I know of, but that of Fop, ſays Mo- 
. nod G | 


liere. 
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lire. That will do rarely, ſiys the Count; for the poor 
Man is very Foppiſh. Do it, I beg you; I'll be often with 
you to fee how you go on. Adieu, M. de Moliere. Re. 
member the aa I long to ſee it, The Folly of this 
Courtier, inftead of diverting Moliere, put him into an ill 
Pumour; and he was reſolv'd indeed to Ridicule him; 
but he had not time to do it. 

Moliere had his Ends in the following Scene, more 
than in that of the-Ceurtier; he was glad of any Oppor- 
tunity of ſpeaking his Mind, and upon ſuch Occaſions 
gave difintereſted Marks of a perfect Sincerity. A Youn 
Man abeut Twelve Years of Age; Handſome and well 
made, came to him one Day, and after the uſual Com- 
pliments, told him, that having all the Diſpoſitions ne- 
ceflary for the Stage, he had a mind to be an Actor; that 
he came to beg him to put him in a Way to be fo, and 
to let him ſee that he offer'd nothing but what was 
true, he rehears'd Jome looſe Scenes, as well of Comedy 


as Tragedy, to Moliere, who was ſurpriſed at the Art. 


wherewith that Young Man touch'd up the moving 
Paſſages. He was as perfect in his Tones and} Geſtures 
as if he had ſtudy'd them Twenty Years: So rhat Moliere 
7 5 faw he had been well Educated. He ask d him 

ow he had learn'd the Art of Declamation. I have al- 
ways had an Inelination to appear in Publick, ſays he to 
him, my Schoolmaſters have cultivated my natural Ge- 


nius; I have endeavour d to add Practice te the Theory, 


and have harden'd my ſelt by going often to Plays. Have 
you any Eſtate, ſays Moliere? My Father, ſays he, is a 
Lawyer, and is very eaſie in his Circumſtances. Well, 
replies Moliere, I adviſe yon to follovy his Profeſſion; 
ours does not at all ſuit you. Tis the laſt Reſource of 
thoſe that can do no better, or of Libertines that hate to 
take Pains. Beſides, tis ſtriking a Dagger into the Hearts 
of your Friends; you know the Reafon; I am forry 1 
gave my Family that Diſturbance; and T muſt confeſs that 
it twere to do again, I'd never chuſe this Profeſſion. You 
may perhaps think, adds he, that it has its Charms, but 
| 7 are deceiv'd. Tis true, we are in Appearance be- 
d by the Great, but they ſubject us to their I 
| 5 an 
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and "tis the worſt Condition in the World to be a Slave to 
their Fancy. The reſt of the World look upon us as Va- 
bonds, and Deſpiſe us. Therefore, Sir, I'd have you 
quit a Deſign that is ſo contrary to your Honour and to 
your Eaſe. If you were in want, I might be ſerviceable 
to you, but 1 tell you plainly as the Caſe ſtands, I ſhall 
Ke? ta be your Hindrance. The Young Man gave ſome 
Reaſons for perſiſting in his Deſign, when Chapelle enter d 
a little Diſpuis'd in Wine; Moliere let him hear the Youn 
Man rehearſe a little. Chapelle was no leſs amazed at it 
than his Friend had been. This Man will make an excel: 
tent Player, ſays he ! We don't conſult you about that, 
anſwers Moliere to Chapelle: Repreſent to the Young Man 
the Trouble we have, adds he, Sick or Well we are o- 
blig'd to Travel at the firſt Command, to divert others 
when we our felyes are often depreſt with Chagrin; to 
endure the Rudeneſs of moſt of thofe whom we live by. 
to catch at the Favour of the Publick, who have a Right 
to abuſe ns for the Mony they give us. No, Sir, once 
more take my Advice, ſays he to the Young. Man, do 
not execute the Reſolution you have taken; be a Coun- 
ſellor, Fl anſwer for your Succeſs in that Employment. 
A Counſellor! ſays Chapelle; fie! he has too much Merit 
to Jangle'at a Bar; and he does the Publick an Injury un- 
leſs he turns either a Preacher or a Player. Sure, fays' 
Moliere; you muſt be very much in Drink to talk at this 
rate, and *tis unſeaſonable to ſeſt upon fach a ſerious Af. 
fair as this is, wherein the Honour and Settlement of a 
Gentleman is concern d. Well, ſince *cisa ſerious Buſineſs, 
replies Chappelle, 1'll be ſerious in it. Do you love Plea- 
ſure, ſays he to the young Man ? I ſhould be glad to en- 
joy any innocent Diverſion, replies the Countellor's Son. 
Well then, anſwers Chapelle, notwithſtanding what 'Mo- 
liere may ſay, you'll have more of it on the Stage in ſix 
Months than you will in fix Years ar the Bar. Moliere, 
whoſe only Defign'was to Convert the Youth, redoubled 
his Arguments to do it, and at laſt he cur'd him of his 
Paſſion of turning Player. Aye, my Orator there Tri- 
umphs, 'crys Chapello, but Faith you ſhall Anſwer for the 
little Succeſs that the Gentleman will have in the Profeſſi- 
on you have made him embrace. 
| G 2 Chappell⸗ 
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Chapelle had is but it was often founded upon 


_ falſe Principles, which *cwas impoſſible to make him 
quit; and though he had no defign to offend my Body, 
yet he cou d not reſiſt the Pleaſure of ſpeaking his Thoughts, 
and he had rather loſe a Friend than a Jeſt. One Day 
when he was at Dinner with a numerous Company at 
the Marquiſs of M**#'%s, who had none but one Page to 
ſerve the Drink, he had not ſo much Liquor brought him as 
he was uſed to haveelſewhere; at length he was out of Pa- 
2 Pray Marquiſs, ſays he, give us Change for your 
age. 

Chapelle never refus'd to make one at any jovial Aſſig- 
nation; he anſwer'd all Comers in that Article; there vas 
no need of being intimate with him to engage him in 
thoſe Debauches which extend till Morning. A flight 
Acquaintance was ſufficient on ſuch occaſions. Moliere 
was ſorry that ſo agreeable and ſo Gentleman-like a Man, 
fhou'd be guilry of this Fault; he often reproved him for it, 
andChapelle al ways promis'd him Wonders, but never kept his 
Promiſe. Moliere was not the only one of his Friends who 
was uneaſy at his Conduct. M. de P** meeting him one 
day at the Palace, ſpoke to him freely about it. Will you 
never, ſays he to him, leave off this Drunkenneſs which 
will kill you at laſt? If indeed twere always with the ſame 
Perſons, the Goodneſs of your Conſticution might give 
you hopes that you could hold out as long as they. But 
when one Company is tired out with you, it diſperſes; 
ſome go to the Army, ſome into the Country, where 
they reſt themſelves; and in the mean time, another Com- 

ny relieves them; ſo that you're at it Night and Day. 
Do ou really think that you can always be the Hackney 
of thoſe People? Beſides, you are all good Humour, adds 
M. de P. what pity tis to throw away that good Hu- 
mour indifferently upon every body? your Friendsare not 
at all obliged to you when you give em your Company, 
fince you take as much Pleaſure with the firſt that lights 
on you, as you do with the beſt Friend you have. I might 
I.kewiſe tell you that Religion, and even your Reputation, 
2 te reclaim you, and make you reflect upon your 
diſorderly Life. Well, my dear Friend, 'tis 2 yl 
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change my courſe of Life, replies Chapelle with Tears in 
his Eyes; I am charm'd with your Reaſons, they are ex- 
cellent, and I am pleaſed with hearing em; pray repeat 
them to me that they may make the greater Impreſſion. 
But ſays he, I ſhall hear you more conveniently in the 
Tavern, hard by; let's go thither my dear Friend, and 
let me hear your Arguments, for I'm reſolv'd to become 
a new Creature. M. des P** who thought he had almoſt 
made a Convert of Chapelle, follow'd him, and over a 
Glaſs of Wine, repeated his Reaſons; ſtill they call'd for 
Wine, ſo that thoſe Gentlemen, one Preaching and rother 
Hearing, got ſo drunk they were forced to be carry'd 
Home, | 

If Chapelle was troubleſome to his Friends by reafon of 
bis Indifferency, Moliere was no leſs ſo in his Houſhold 
Affairs by his Exactneſs and Regularity. No Body, tho 
ever ſo diligent, cou d ſatisfy him; a Window's being ſhut 
or open a Moment before or after he order'd it, was e- 
nough to provoke Moliere beyond all Bounds ; he made 
himſelf too little upon ſuch Occafions. If a: Book was 
but the leaſt out of its Order, twas enough to put him out 
of a Condition to Study for a Fortnight ; he cou'd 
no Servant to his Mind, and the old Wench [a Foreſt was 
as often in Fault as the reſt, tho' ſhe ought to have been 
uſed to that tireſome Regularity which Maliere exacted 
from every Body. He even eſteem d it a Virtue, ſo that 
he among his Friends that was moſt regular and moſt 
formal was the Perſon he moſt eſteem'd. x 

He had a very quick Senſe of every thing that con- 
cern d his Reputation; therefore he loſt no Opportunity 
of encreaſing it as well in common Things as in Matters 
of greater Importance, and he ſpared no Coſt to fatisfie 
himſelf, being beſides naturally very Generous. And it 
was always obſerved that he gave to the Poor with Plea- 
ſure, and that his Alms were always extraordinary. 

He was no Gameſter, but he had a great Love for the 
Fair Sex ; Mrs. *** amus'd him at his leiſure Hours. 
One of his Friends, who was ſurpriſed that a Man o 
Moliere's nice Taſte ſhou'd place his Affection on ſo unde- 
lerving an Object, endeavour'd to ſet him ey” x 
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Chapelle had Sincerity; but it was often founded upon 
falſe Principles, which twas impoſſible to make him 
quit; and though he had na defign to offend my Body, 
yet he cou'd not reſiſt the Pleaſure of ſpeaking his Thoughts, 
and he. had rather loſe a Friend than a Jeft. One Day 
when he was at Dinner with a numerous Company at 
the Marquiſs of M**#*s, who had none but one Page to 
ſerve the Drink, he had not ſo much Liquor brought him as 
he was uſed to haveelſewhere; at length he was out of Pa- 
_ Pray Marquiſs, ſays he, give us Change for your 
age. | 
Chapelle never refus d to make one at any jovial Aſſig- 
nation; he anſwer d all Comers in that Article; there vas 
no need of being intimate with him to engage him in 
thoſe Debauches which extend till Morning. A flight 
Acquaintance was ſufficient on ſuch occaſions. Moliere 
was ſorry that ſo agreeable and ſo Gentleman-like a Man, 
ſhou'd be guilry of this Fault; he often reproved him forit, 
andChapelleal ways promis'd him Wonders,but never kept his 
Promiſe. Moliere was not the only one of his Friends who 
was uneaſy at his Conduct. M. de P** meeting him one 
day at the Palace, ſpoke to him freely about it. Will you 
never, ſays he to him, leave off this Drunkenneſs which 
will kill you at laſt? If indeed twere always with the ſame 
Perſons, the Goodneſs of your Conſticution might give 
you hopes that you could hold out as long as they. But 
when one Company is tired out with you, it diſperſes; 
ſome go to the Army, ſome into the Country, where 
they reſt themſelves; and in the mean time, another Com- 
pany relieves them; ſo that you're at it Night and Day. 
Do you really think that you can always be the Hackney 
of thoſe People ? Beſides, you are all good Humour, adds 
M. de Pi what pity tis to throw away that good Hu- 
mour indifferently upon every body? yqur Friends are not 
at all obliged to you when you give em your Company, 
ſince you take as much Pleaſure with the firſt that lights 
on you, as you do with the beſt Friend you have. I might 
I.kewiſe tell you that Religion, and even your Reputation, 
| ought te reclaim you, and make you reflect upon your 
diſorderly Life. Well, my dear Friend, tis . II 
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change my courſe of Life, replies Chapelle with Tears in 
his Eyes; I am charm'd with your Reaſons, they are ex- 
cellent, and J am pleaſed with hearing em; pray repeat 
them to me that they may make the greater Impreſſion. 
But lays he, I ſhall hear you more conveniently in the 
Tavern, hard by; let's go thither my dear Friend, and 
let me hear your Arguments, for I'm reſolv'd to become 
a new Creature. M. des P** who thought he had almoſt 
made a Convert of Chapelle, follow'd him, and over a 
Glaſs of Wine, repeated his Reaſons; ſtill they call'd for 
Wine, ſo that thoſe Gentlemen, one Preaching and rother 
Hearing, got ſo drunk they were forced to be carry'd 
Home, | 

If Chapelle was troubleſome to his Friends by reaſon of 
his Indifferency, Moliere was no leſs ſo in his Houſhold 
Affairs by bis Exactneſs and Regularity. No Body, tho* 
ever ſo diligent, cou d ſatisfy him; a Window's being ſhut 
or open a Moment before or after he order'd it, was e- 
nough to provoke Moliere beyond all Bounds ; he made 
himſelf too little upon ſuch Occaſions. If a Book was 
but the leaſt out of its Order, twas enough to put him out 
of a Condition to Study for a Fortnight ; he cou'd 
no Servant to his Mind, and the old Wench la Foreſt was 
az often in Fault as the reſt, tho' ſhe ought to have been 
uſed to that tireſome Regularity which Moliere exacted 
from every Body. He even eſteem d it a Virtue, ſo that 
he among his Friends that was moſt regular and moſt 
formal was the Perſon he moſt eſteem'd. 

He had a very quick Senſe of every thing that con- 
cern d his Reputation; therefore he loſt no Opportunity 
of encreafing it as well in common Things as in Matters 
of greater Importance, and he ſſ no Coſt to ſatisfie 
himſelf, being beſides naturally very Generous. And it 
was always obſerved that he gave to the Poor with Plea- 
lure, and that his Alms were always extraordinary. 

He was no Gameſter, but he had a great Love for the 
Fair Sex; Mrs. *** amus'd him at his leiſure Hours. 
One of his Friends, who was ſurpriſed that a Man of 
Moliere's nice Taſte ſhou'd place his Affection on ſo unde- 
krying an Object, endeavour d to ſet him gy 
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Actreſs. Is it Virtue, Beauty or Wit, ſays he to him, that 
makes you in Love with that Woman? You know that 
la Barre and Florimond are her Gallants ; that ſhe's fo far 
from being | handſome ſhe's: a meer Skeleton, and beſides 
has not common Senſe. I know all this, Sir, replies Mo. 
liere, but I am now accuſtom'd to her Faults; and twyou d 
coft me too much trouble to frame my ſelf to the Imper. 
fections of another; I have neither Time nor Patience to 
do it. Perhaps too no other wou'd have car'd to 
have had Voliere for an humble Servant; for he was 2 
negligent Follower of an Engagement, and his Aſſiduity 
would" not have been very tireſome to any Woman; once 
in eight Days a little Converſation, was enough for him; 
and 2 never troubled himſelf whether he was beloved or 
no, except by his Wife, whoſe Tenderneſs he wou'd have 
purchas'd at any Price. But being unfortunate on that 
fide; he had the Prudence not to talk of it to any but to 
his Friends, and not to them unleſs he was indiipenſibly 
obliged to do it. | 

He <7; am the moſt Attendance of any Man in the 
World; he was to be dreſsd as though he had been a Man 
of Quality, and he wou'd not ſo much as tye on his on 
Cravat. He had a Boy, whoſe Name, Family nor Coun- 
try I cou'd never yet find out; but I know 'twas a Clod- 

ed Fellow, and that he had the Care of Dreſſing Me- 
tere. One Morning when he was putting on his Stock- 
ings at Chambord, he put one of his Stockings the wrong 
fide outwards. You, Sir, ſays Malie /s gravely, that Stock- 
ing is the wrong fide outwards. Immediately the Boy 
takes it by the Top and pultd it off his Maſter's Leg, 
which turn d it to the right fide, But he not conſidering 
that that had turn'd it, put his Hand into it, and turn'd it 
to the wrong fide again, and ſo drew it on Motiere's Leg. 
You, Sir, ſays he again to him coldly, that Stocking is 
the wrong tide outwards. The Stupid Boy ſtaring upon 
him with: Surprize, pull'd of the Stocking again, and did 
as he had done before; and imagining” that he had re- 
pair d his Want of Underſtanding, and turn'd the Stock- 
ing as it ought to be, he put it on his Maſter's with 
Confidence; but that plaguy wrong: fide being ſtill ou'- 
wards, 
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wards, Molrere loſt” all Patience, and Kicking him back- 
wards, Zoons, ſays he, this is too much; that Raſcal 
far will put it on the wrong fide outwards do whit I can. 
des I ſee he never will be other than a Fool. You a Philoſo- 
1. WF pher! you a Devil rather, ſays the poor Boy, who was all 
u'd Day a cenfidering how that Damn'd Stocking ſhould con- 
er. tinue on the wrong fide in that manner. re 
to Tis faid that the Poarceaugnac (Squire Trelooby) was 
to written upon a Zimouſin Gentleman, who one Day, in a 
as 2 Quarrel he had upon the Stage with the Comedians, 
uit) Wl diſplay'd ſome part of the Folly that he was full of. He 
nce did not eſcape long unpuniſh'd; Moliere, to be reveng'don 
im; that Booby, ſet him off in his true Colours upon the 
dor Stage; and made a Diverſion of him that pleas'd the Peo- 
ple wonderfully; it was play d at Chambord in September 

that 1669, and at Paris a Month afterwards. „ 
It to The King, propofing to give his Court «Diets iy 
ſibly February 1676, Moliere' was order'd, to prepare it. He 


"Y writ the Magnificent Lovers, which pleas d the Courtiers, 
n 5 


bo are always touched with ſuch Spectacles. 


Man Moliere * copy d after Nature, that h might work 
Yo 


own the more fu . Rohaut, tho“ his Friend, was his 
8 Model for the Philoſopher in The Gentleman Cit; and that 
0 


the Reprefentation of it might be the more happy, Mo- 
M. lire defign'd to borrow an old Hat of V. Rohaur, to give 
it to d Cyoify, who was to Act that Part, He ſent Ba- 
rong Wm to M. Rohan to deſire him to lend him that Ha 
which was of ſo ſingular a Form, that it had, not its Fel- 
low. But Moliere was deny'd it; becauſe Baron had not 
the Prudence to hide from the Philoſopher the Uſe his. 
Hat was to be put to. Moliere's Attention to ſuch a Trifle, 
hews how defirous he was to make his Repreſentations, 
; Leg. perfect, He knew that he cou'd never find ſuch a Philo- 


ing 16 . Hat as that of his Friend, who yet wou'd have 
ry uten it as an Affront if his Hat had appear'd on the 
. ge. ws ;& | : . TY +2 7 2211. 1 8 
ad . This Uneaſinefs of Moliere's about every thing that might 
_ ontribute to the Succeſs of his Plays, Was a ſad Morti- 
gn ation to his Wife at the firſt Repreſentation cf. the Tar- 


ifs, That Play being very promiſing, ſhe had a mind 
to 
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of Cloaths for it, without ſaying any thing to her Huſ. 
band about it, and long'd mightily to wear it before the 
time came. Moliere went into her Dreſſing- Room about 
half an Hour before the Play began. How now, Ma- 
dam, ſays he, ſeeing her fo fine, what do you mean by 
theſe Cloaths, don't you know that you are to be ſiek in 
this Play? And you are here as ſpritely and fine as if you 
were going to a Ball! undreſs your ſelf quickly and take 
a Suit agreeable to the Condition you are to be in. Mrs, 
| Moliere wou'd hardly play, ſhe was ſo mortify'd that ſhe 
might not make a ſhew in her Cloaths, which ſhe laid 
more to Heart than the Play. | 

The Gentleman Cit was play d firſt at Chambord in Ode. 
ber 1670. Never was Play worſe receiv'd than that was; 
and none of Moliere's gave him ſo much Diſturbance, 
The King did not ſay a word of it to him at Supper; and 
all the Courtiers tore it to Pieces. Sure Moliere takes us 
for Fools, ſays the Duke of *#**. What does he mean 
by his halaloa, balachou? the poor Man raves; he's exhau- 
ted, and if ſome other Author don't ſupport it the Stage 
muſt inevitably drop. This Man runs into the Italia 
Farce. Twas five Days before that Play was acted the 
ſecond time, and during thoſe five Days, Moliere quite 
diſhearten'd, lock'd himſelf up in his Chamber. He was 
afraid of ſome ill Compliment from the prejudiced Cour- 
tier; he only ſent Baron out for Intelligence, who fill 
brought him ill News. All the Court was againſt him. 

Yet this Play was acted a Second time. After twas 
over, the King, who had not yet given his Judgment of 
it, was pleas'd to ſay to Moliere; I did not ſpeak of your 
Piece the firſt time *twas play'd, becauſe I was afraid l 
might be miſ· led by the manner twas acted in: But in- 
deed, Moliere, you never did any thing that diverted me 
more, and your Play is an excellent Play. Moliere took 
Heart upon this, and immediately he was loaded with 
Praiſes by the Courtiers, who with a general Voice repea- 
ud what the King had faid to the Advantage of that 


Piece. That Man is inimitable, ſaid the ſame Duke 
« of . There is a vis comica in all he writes, which 
J V 


to ſhine in her Dreſs; ſhe made herſelf a magnificent Suit 
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« the Ancients never hit ſo well as he does”. How un- 
happy 'twas for thoſe Gentlemen, that his Majeſty did 
not give his Opinion the firſt time ; then they wou'd not 
have been put to the Confuſion of retrafting, and con- 
feſſing themſelves unskilful Judges of Wit. I might here 
relate that they were likewiſe at firſt ſurprized by the Son- 
net in the Miſanthrope. At the firſt reading of it they 
thought it admirable; and they cou'd. hardly forbear being 
angry with the Mi/anthrope for ſhewing em how worth- 
leſs it was. 

And indeed can any thing be finer than the firſt Act of 
the Gentleman Cit ? it at leaſt will ſtrike thoſe that 
judge with equity, according to the moſt common Lights. 
And Moliere had good reaſon to be diſhearten'd at having 
taken ſo much Pains, to be rewarded for his Labour with 
Contempt. And if I durſt lay hold of ſo incon- 
fiderable an occaſion with reſpect to the King, one can- 
not too much admire his happy Diſcernment, which ne- 
ver wanted Juſtneſs as well on {light Occaſions as in great 
Events. > 

In November the ſame Year, 1670, when the Gentle- 
man Cit was Acted at Paris, the Generality approved that 
Play, Every Citizen thought he ſaw his Neighbour's Pict- 
ure in it; and they were never weary of going to ſee that 
Picture. Beſides, the Spectacle tho' ſtrain'd and impro- 
bable, but perfectly well perform'd, drew Spectators, 
and they let the Criticks grumble on, without minding 
what they ſaid againſt that Comedy. 

There are ſome People of theſe times, who pretend that 
Moliere took the Idea of the Gentleman Cit from the Perſon 
of Gaudouin, a Hatter, who had ſpent Fifty Thouſand Crowns 
on a Woman whom Moliere knew, and to whom Gaudouin 
gave a fine Houle that he had at Meudon. When that Man 
was ruin'd, ſay they, he reſolv'd to go to Law to get his 
Eſtate” again. His Nephew, who was his Attorney, and 
who was a Man"ot more Senſe than him, trying to diſ- 
ſuade him from his Deſign, that furious Uncle gave him a 
Stab with a Knife, which did not kill him. But the Mad- 
man was ſhut up at Charanton, from whence he eſcaped 
oyer the Wall. Moliere was fo far from taking him _ 
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Where the Deuce did he pick up theſe foolith Women, 


the Populace. The King had ſaid nothing at the firſt Re- 
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the Original of his Play, that he never knew him; and 
tis indifferent to my Subject, whether the Hatter's Ad- 
venture happen'd before or after Moliere's Death. 

The Cheats of Scapin was firſt play'd on the 24th of 
May 1671. And the Counteſs of Eſcarbagnas was acted at 
Court in February the Year following, and at Paris the 
8th of Fly the ſame Year. Every one knows how much 
the Judges run down theſe two Plays. But the Populace, for 
whom Moliere writ em, throng'd to ſee em, and ap- 
plauded 'em. 

If the'King had not been as kind to Moliere with re- 
gard to his Learned Ladies, as his Mz ieſty had been before 
upon the Gentleman Cit, it might perhaps have been damn d. 
This Diverſion, ſay they, is Dry and Unaffecting, it agrees 
with none but thoſe * love Reading. What is it to 
me, cry'd M. the Marquiſs ***, to ſee a Pedant Ridicul'd? 
Is it a Character that J have any thing to do with? Let 
Moliere chuſe ſome Subject at Court if he wou'd pleaſe, 


adds the Ce unt of ***, upon whom he has writ as fe. 
riouſly as if it had been on a good Subject? There's not a 
word in it to raiſe a Laughter from the Courtier or from 


preſentation of that Play. But the ſecond time *twas 
Acted, which was at St. Cloud, his Majeſty ſaid to Moli- 
ere, that the firſt time he had ſome Affair in his Head which 
hinder'd him from obſerving his Play; but that it was a 
very good one, and had given him a great deal of Plea- 
ſure, Moliere wiſh'd for no more, being aſſured that 
what pleaſed the King, wou'd be well received by the 
Skilful, and force the reſt to like it. So he afted his 
Play boldly at Paris, the 11th of May, 1672. 

Moliere ſoon took Fire when he was attack d. Ben- 
ſerade had done it, but I can't find upon what Account, 
Moliere rc{olv'd to be reveng'd of him, though he was 
the Favcurite Wit of a Man of Quality, and honoured 
with his Protection. Moliere therefore took it in is Head 
to write ſome Verſes in Imitation of thoſe of Benſerade's, 
in praiſe of the King, who repreſented Neptune at a Feſti- 
val. He did not openly declare himſelf tobe the Author of 

em, 
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d em, but he had the Prudence to tell it his Majeſty. All 
d- the Court liked thoſe Verſes mightily, and with a general 
Voice father d 'em on Benſerade, who did not ſcruple to 
of receive their Compliments, yet without abſolutely yield 
at ing to em. The Lord that protected him was glad to 
he ſeehim Triumph; and Benſerade was mighty vain upon it, as 
ich tho' he himſelf had been the Author of thoſe Verſes. 
for But when Moliere had thoroughly prepared his Revenge, 
ap- he declared publickly that the Verſes were his. Benſerade 
was quite confounded, and his Patron was very angry 
re- ¶ and even threaten'd Moliere, for putting ſuch a Trick up- 
ore on a Perſon whom he honour'd with his Efteem and Pro- 
nd. Wl tection. But Moliere knew that the Soul of that Noble- 
recs man was too great, for him to fear the Conſequences of 
t to WM his firſt tranſport of Paſſion. 
I'd? A great many People imagine that Moliere had a parti» 
Let lar Intimacy with M. R-- . I don't find that this is true, 
eaſe, ¶ though I endeavour'd to diſcover it. On the contrary, 
nen, the Age, Employment, and Character of thoſe two Gentle- 
s ſe - men were fo different, that I do not think they cou'd be 
10t a fond of one another; and I do not even believe that Moliere 
from bad any Eſteem for R—. I judge ſo from what hap- 
t Re- Wpened to em upon Account of the B-—. 
twas W R--- having written that Play, he 2 it to Moliere that 
Moli- be might play it on his Theatre, he even let him give it 
yhich out. Vet he thought fit to carry it to the Comedians of 
was a the Hotel de Bourgogne, which ſet Moliere and Baron againſt 
Plea- him. M. de P — faying to the latter at Fontainbleau, 
that he was ſorry his Company had not the B — be- 
| cauſe that Piece wou'd have gain'd him Honour, Baron 
ed his Maſwer'd that he was glad they had it not, that they 
might not have to do with ſuch a baſe Fellow. M. de 
Ben- reply d, he was very ſawcy to talk to him in that Man- 
count. ier of his Friend. Baron being provok d, did not ſcruple to 
maintain what he had ſaid; ſo that it came to Invectives, and 
moſt to Blows ; but Moliere having parted em, and en- 


Head Wevired into the Quarrel, told Baron he was much in 
erade's, ite wrong to ſpeak ill of R to M. de P—, that 
a Feſti. Weknew he was his Friend, and that it was ungentee] in 
thor of I young Man to do ſo, That in truth, he (Moljere) did 

'em, „ make 
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make every Body acquainted with R——'s-unworthy 
Character; but that he took care not to ſpeak ill of him 
to M. de P-—, who, though not over-well ſatisfy d with 
Moliere's Reproof of Baren, did not make any Anſwer, 
but went away. Yet I have heard M. R ſpeak much 
to Moliere s Advantage, and 'tis from him that I have a 
great many of the Things I have related. 
I have ſufficiently ſbewn that .Moliere did not always 
live in good Intelligence with his Wife ; I need not en- 
ter into any further Particulars to ſhew the Cauſe on', 
But I here take occaſion to ſay, That there are at this. 
time ſeveral Lies told concerning Moliere and his Wite. 
Even M. Baile in his Hiſtorical Dictionary, and upon the 
Anthority of an idle ſcandalous Romance , makes 
Moliere and his Wife play a Part much beneath their Sen- 
timents, and remote from the Truth upon that Article, 
He lived like a true Philoſopher, and being wholly bent 
to pleaſe his Prince, and to gain Reputation by his Works, 
he did not much mind the Humours of his Wife, whom 
he ſuffer'd to live as ſhe pleas'd, though he always had a 
true Tenderneſs for her. Yet his Friends eadeavour'd to 
Reconcile em; or, to ſpeak better, to make em live to- 
gether more peaceably. They ſucceeded, and Moliere, to 
render their Union the more perfect, quitted the Uſe of 
Milk, which he had never diſcontinued till then, and took 
to eating Meat. This Change of Diet encreaſed his 
Cough and Defluxion on the Breaſt, Yet he finiſh'd his 
Hypocondriack, which he had begun a pretty while before, 
for, as I have already ſaid, he did nor write quick, but 
he loved to be thought Expeditious., When the King re. 
quired a Diverſion, and he gave Phche in Fanuary 1572, 
he did not undeceive the Publick, who though what was his 
in that Play was writ after the King's Commands; but | 
know that it was begun a Year and a half before, and 
that not being able to finiſh it in ſo little time, he had 
recourſe to M. de Corneille to help him. *Tis known that 
in July 1672, that Piece met at Paris with the Succeſs i 
delerved. Yet we need not wonder that Moliere was { 
tedious at Writing; he managed the Company; he al 
ways undertook the greateſt Parts himſelf ; the Viſits 0 
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Bread but one Day, if I cou'd poſſibly 
ſent for the Comedians, to whom he ſaid, that finding him- 
ſelf more out of Orcer than he uſed to be, he cou'd not 
play that Day unleſs they were ready to Act by four a 
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bis Friends and of Perſons of Quality were frequent, all this 
took up his time ſufficiently to hinder him from being 


long in his Cloſet. Beſides his ſtate of Health was bad, 
and he was obliged to ſpare himſelf. 

Ten Months after his Reconciliation with his Wife, he 
gave, on the 10th of February 1673, his Hypscondriack, 
which *tis ſaid himſelf is the Original of. That Play had 
the Applauſe his Works gens received, notwithſtand- 
ing the Criticks that roſe againſt it. "Twas the Fate of 
his beſt Pieces to be carpt at, and not to be liked till 
after ſome Reflection. And it has been obſerved that 
bar but the Romantic Ladies and Amphitryon took imme- 
diately. 

The Day that the Hypocondriack was to be Acted the 
third time, Moliere was tormented with his Defluxion 
more than ordinary; which made him ſend for his 
Wife, to whom he ſaid, in the Preſence of Baron: Whilſt 
my Life was equally made up of Grief and Pleaſure, I 
thought my ſelf happy; but now that I am quite ſpent 
with Torment, without being able to reckon upon any 
Moments of Satis faction and Sweetneſe, I ſee plainly I 
mult yield, I can no longer hold out againſt Pain and. 
Grief, which give me no Reſt, But, adds he reflecting, 
tis - CO" ſuffer before he dies; I perceive 1 draw near 
my End. | | 

Mrs, Moliere and Baron were mightily afflicted at Mo- 
liere's Diſcourſe, which they did not expect. notwithſtand- 
ing his Illneſs. They conjured him, with Tears in their 
Eyes, not to Act that Day, but to take ſome Reſt, to ſer 
himſelf to rights again. How can that be, ſays he to 'em? 
There are Fifty poor People who have only their Days 
Pay to live on ; what will they do if 1 don't Play ? I 
ſhou'd never forgive my ſelf, if I neglected giving em 
help it. But he 


Clock preciſely. Otherwiſe, ſays he ro 'em, I can't be 


there, and you muſt return the Money, The Comedians 
had the Candles lighted, and the Curtain up exactly at four. 
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Moliere acted with a great deal of Difficulty, and moſt ot 
the Spectators obſerved that at pronuncing Furo in the 
Ceremony of the Hypocondriack, a Convulſion took him. 
He, finding that *twas perceived by the Audience, ſtrain'd 
himfelf, and endeavour d by a forced Laugh to conceal 

what had happened to him. 
When the Play was over he took his Night- Gown, 
went into Barons Dreſſing. Room, and ask'd him what 
they ſaid of his Play. M. Baron told him that his Works 
had always good Succeſs if they were examin'd nearly, 
and that the more they were Acted the more they were 
liked. But, adds he, you ſeem to be worſe than you were 
before. Tis true I am ſo, replies Moliere ; I am ſeiz d 
with an exceſſive Coldneſs. Baron having felt his 
Hands, which were half frozen, put 'em in his Muff, to 
warm 'em ; he ſent for his Chairmen to carry him home 
quickly, and he did not leave his Chair from the Palais 
Royal to Richlien Street, where he lived; for fear ſome 
Accident or other ſhould happen to him. When he was in 
his Chamber. Baron wou'd have had him eat ſome Broth, 
Which Mrs. Moliere always had by her; for no Body could 
take more care of his Perſon than ſhe did. Oh! no, 
lays he, my Wife's Broths are Aqua fortis te me; you 
know the Ingredients ſhe puts into em, rather give mea 
bit of Parmeſan Cheeſe La Foreſt brought him ſome; 
he eat of it with a little Bread, and went to Bed. He 
h d not been there a Moment, but he ſent to his Wife for 
a Pillow filled with a certain Drug which ſhe had pro- 
mis d him to make bim Sleep, II willingly ry any 
thing, fays he, that don't go within the Body; but Medi- 
cines that are to be ſwallow'd frighten me; I need not 
have any thing to deprive me of the little Life 1 
have left. A moment afterwards he was taken with 
a great Fit of Coughing, and when he had ſpit he call'd 
for a Candle; here's ſome Alteration, ſays he. Baron ſee- 
ing the Blood he had brought up, was ſurpriz d. Don't 
frighten your ſelf, ſays Moliere, you have ſeen me bring 
up more than this. Yet, adds he, ge bid my Wife come 
up. He remain'd there, aſſiſted by two Religious Siſters, 
ſome of thoſe who generally come to Paris to beg * 
the 
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the Lent, and to whom he gave Alms. In that laſt 
Moment of his Life they gave him all the edifying help 
that could be expected from their Charity, and he ſhew'd 
the Sentiments of a good Chriſtian, — all the Reſigna- 
tion that he owed to the Will of God. At laſt he gave 
up the Ghoſt in the Arms of thefe two good Siſters, 
the Blood, which guſh'd out of his Mouth in abundance, 
choaking him. So, when his Wife and Baron came up 
they found him dead. I thought my ſelf obliged to en- 
ter into the Particulars of Moliere's Death, to diſabuſe the 
Publick who are impos'd on by ſeveral Stories that are 
made upon it. He died on Friday the 17th of February, 
1673, Aged 53 Years, lamented by all the Men of Let- 
ters, by the Courtiers, and by the generality of the Peo- 
ple. He left but one Daughter: Mademoiſelle Pocquelin 
ſhews, by the Regularity of her Conduct, and by the So- 
lidity and Agreeableneſs of her Converſation, that ſhe 
does not ſo much inherit her Father's Wealth as his good 
Qualities. 

So ſoon FF Moliere was dead, Baron went to St. Germain 
to inform the King of it; his Majeſty was concerned at 
it, and vouchſaf d to ſhew that he was ſo. He was a Man 
of Probity, and had Sentiments that were very uncom- 
mon to Perſons of his Birth, as may appear by what 1 
have related of him: And for his Wit, his Works will 
give a better Notion of that than any thing I can ſay. 
He had an inviolable Affection for the * Perſon; he 
made it his chief Study to pleaſe his Majeſty, yet with- 
out neglecting the Publick Eſteem which he was very 
fond of. He was conſtant in his Friendſhip, and knew 
how to place it. The Marſhal de Vivone was the Perſon 
amongſt the Great that honour'd him moſt with his. 
Chapelle was ſtruck with Grief at the Death of his Friend; 
he reckon'd he had loft all Confolation, all Succour, and 
ſeem'd ſo very much afflited, that twas doubted whe- 
ther he'd long ſurvive him or no. 

Every body knows the Difficulty there was in procur- 
ing Moliere Chriſtian Burial, and how twas obtain'd to 
have him bury'd at St. Foſeph's ; in conſideration of his 
Merit and the Uprightneſs of his Behaviour, which were 

Il 4 diligent- 
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di)ipently inquired into, and certified. The Day that he 
was to be interred there was an incredible crowd of Peg. 
ple gathered at his Door. Mrs. Moliere was frighren'd at 
it; She cou'd not imagine the Intentions of the Popu- 
lace; ſhe was adviſed to ſcatter an hur.dred Piſtoles out 
of the Window; ſhe did ſo, and deſired the Mob in ſuch 
moving Terms to beſtow their Prayers upon her Huſ- 
band, that there was not one of 'em all, but what fell 
to praying heartily. ben 

The Corps was carried out peacefully, by the Light of 
almoſt a hundred Flambeaux on Tueſday the 2 1ſt of Fe- 
bruary. As it paſs'd through Mountmartre Street one ask d 
2 Woman whoſe Burial that was? is Moliere's, anſwers 
fhe. Another Woman that was at her Window and heard 
her, cry'd cut; How, Huſſy, Sure he deſerved a Mr. at 
your Hinds. 


throu: hout all Paris. There was not any Poet but wrote 
one on him; yet few ſucceeded. A certain Abbot 
thought to make his Court to the late Prigge of Conti, 
by preſentigg him with an Epitaph on MoelFe's Death. 
Ah, faid the Prince to him, 1 had rather Moliere had pre- 
ſented me with thine. 

M ——, whoſe profound Stock of Learning entitled 
him to one of the moſt valuable Employments at Court, 
and who is at this Day an illuſtrious Prelate, was pleaſed 
to honour Moliere's Memory with the following Verſes. 


Plaudebat. Moleri, tibi plenis Aula Theatris ; 
Nunc eadem marens poſt tua fata gemit. 
Si riſum nobis moviſſes parcins olim, 
Parciùs heu! lachrymis tingeret ora dolor. 


The Town, Moliere, which with applauding Breath 
Sounded thy Praiſe, now mourn thy haſty Death; 
Hadſt thou more ſparingly our Mirth ſupply'd, 

More ſparingly our Grief had ſwol'n its Tide. 


Perſons of Probity and Men of Letters preſently perc ei- 


ved what a loſs the Comick Stage ſuffer'd by the ou 
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of Moliere. But his Enemies, who had uſed all their En- 
deavours in vain to leſſen his Merit in his Life-time, at- 
tack'd his Memory after his Death; they repeated all the 
Calumnies, all the Falſities, all the filly Jeſts that ignorant 
or enraged Poets had ſpread about ſome Years before in 
two Pieces, entituled ; The Painter's Picture, which I have 
ſpoken of,. and Elomire Hypocondriac, or The Phyſicians Re- 
venged. He was a Man, faid they, without Morals, with- 
out Religion, a ſtupid Author. Envy and Ignerance ſuppor- 
ted em in theſe Sentiments, and they omitted nothing to 
make 'em publick, either by word of Mouth or by their 
Writings. There are til] Gs of thoſe Perſons who are 
erer enclined to judge ill of a Man whom they cannot 
imitate ; who ſuſpect Moliere's Conduct. and who hunt 
for the weak Parts of his Works, in order to expoſe him. 
| have good Warrants for what I have ſaid to the Ad- 
yantage of that Author. The Efteem, the Favours with 
which the King always honour'd him, the Perſons with 
whom he contracted Friendſhip, the care he took to diſ- 
countenance Vice and to praiſe Virtue in his Works, his 
being put in the Number of the Illuſtrious Men of France, 
ought to leave no Room to deubt that 1 have deſcrib'd 
him ſuch as he really was; and the more diſtant the Time 
grows, the more People ſearch, the more I ſhall be found 
to have aim'd at the Truth, and that I only wanted 
Skill to relate it. 

The Reader, who always goes beyond what an Author 
gives him, without reflecting upon his Deſign, wou'd 
perhaps have had me been more particular concerning the 
Succeſs of all Moliere's Plays, and enter'd further into the 
Judgment that was made of 'em at the time when they 
were written, This was objected to me, and this I ob- 
jected to my ſelf. But wou'd not that rather have been 
the Hiſtory of Moliere's Theatre than of bis Life? I muſt 
have been continually obliged to repeat the ſame thing at 
every Play; this wou'd —. been Tireſome. Moliere's 
Enemies were always the ſame: their Ignorance ty d em 
aways down to the ſame kind of Criticiſm. As'twas im- 
poſſible for him to pleaſe every Body, if a Man of Parts found 
any thing that he diſlik'd in a Play, the envious Faction 

| came 
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came immediately into it, attributed it to themſelves, and ij writing 
their Endeavours to run down the Author; but he always 0 
Triumph'd. Moliere knew the three ſorts of People he had ſteem 
to divert: the Courtier, the Scholar, and the Citizen. The Life, 1 


Court loved fine Shews and fine Sentiments. the Prince which 
Elis, the Magnificent Lovers, and Pſyche, pleaſed them; require 
neither did they diſdain to Laugh at Scapin, at the Forc'd 
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Th 
Marriage, at the Counteſs 0 Eſcarbagnas. The Populace 3 
loved Farce only, and diſregarded what was above their help'd 
Reach. The Scholars wou'd have an Author like Moliere situati 
conduct his Subject with Art, and, by following Nature, bis Bit 
fulſill the Character he had choſen, after the Example of not th 
Terence. Thus we ſee the Judgment that Deſpreaux makes Facts 
of Moliere in his Art of Poetry. | as We 
other! 
= Your Actors muſt by Reaſon be controll'd; I þ 
=_ Let Young Men ſpeak like Young, Old Men like Old, Molier 
= Obſerve the Town, and Study well the Court, 6niſh? 
= For thither various Charafers reſort : had { 
; = By this the Great Moliere attain'd Renown, But h 
_ And in his Art had borne away the Crown, Work 
I 1 F teſs deſirous of the People's Praiſe, Gran 
= He had not with low Farce debas'd his Plays, em « 
=_ Mixing dull Ribaldry with Wit refin'd, ligent 
And Tabarin with Neble Terence joyn d. wher 
In Scapin's Sack the Miſanthrope I loſe, &c. after 
| | T 
M. de la Bruyere made likewife the ſame Judgment of had 
him: * Terence, ſays he, wanted only Warmth : What Worl 
„Purity! What Exactneſs! What Politeneſs ! What Ele- who! 
* gance/ What Characters! Moliere wanted only to avoid ſome 
* Jargon, and to write Purely. What Fire! What Na- not 
% ture! What a Source of good Pleaſantry! What Imi- or pe 
« tation of Manners ! What Images! What Satyr! What Stocl 
© Man might be made out of theſe two Comick paſſic 
Writers!“ All the Learned have made almoſt the ſame latic 
Judgment of Moliere's Works; but he diverted all theſe Fire. 
three ſorts of Perions in their Turn ; without making it to 


himſelf uneafie about the different Opinions they had of he te 
him, provided their Judgments anſwer'd his Deſign in ter 
MF Writing in P 
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writing the Play; which was either to pleaſe the Court 1 1 
or to enrich himſelf by the Multitude, or to gain the E- pa 


ſteem of the Skilful. Thus intending only to give Moliere's ho 
Life, I thought I was not oblig'd to examine his Plays, _ 
which was no eſſential Point in it; and beſides, that Work e 
requires a far greater Extent of Knowledge than I am Maſter 5.8 
of. Therefore I confined my ſelf to the Facts which gave 1 
occaſion to the principal Actions of his Life, and which 3H .- 
1 help'd me to draw his Character, and the different hh 7 
x Situations he was in. I have carefully traced him from 1 
2 his Birth to his Death, without deviating from the Truth; * | 
f not that I preſume I have ſaid all that can be ſaid; ſome 1 10 
a Facts may have eſcap'd me, but I don't believe they are ſuch 42M 
as wou'd ſhew the Wit, Heart and Condition of Moliere, 1 1 
otherwiſe than I have deſcribed em. 16 
I had it mightily at Heart to recover thoſe Works of 1 
Moliere that never appear'd. I knew he had left ſome un- <<, 


finiſh'd Fragments of Pieces. I likewiſe knew that he 
had ſome whole ones by him, that never were Publiſh'd, 
But his Wife, not being oyer curious as to her Husband's 


Works, gave 'em all, ſome time after his Death, to 1a i 7 
Grange the Actor, who knowing their Worth, preſerved 1 
em carefully till he Dy'd. His Wife was no leſs neg- = 
ligent than Mrs. Moliere: She fold her Husband's Library, 1 af 
wherein, *tis chonghe, -are the Manuſcripts that remain'd 1 
after Moliere's Death. 11 
That Author had Tranſlated almoſt all Lucretius; and Wa 
| had it not been for a Misfortune that happen'd to his 1 
Work, wou'd have finiſhd it. One of his Servants, th 14 
| whom he had order'd to put his Peruke in Bu:-kle, took Wt. 
ſome of his Tranſlation to ferve for Papers. Moliere was 1 
| not Fortunate in Seryants3; his were ſubject to Stupidities, 4135.46 
or perhaps this may be imputed to him who put on his 42508 
Stocking the wrong fide outward. Moliere, naturally W's 
paſſionate, was ſo enrag'd at the Ill Fortune of his Tran- 1 1 
ſlation, that in his Anger he threw all the reſt into the «i . 
Fire. As he proceeded in the Tranſlation of it, he read 7 | | 
it to M. Rohaut, who was very well pleaſed with it; as 14620 
he told ſeveral Perſons. To give his Tranſlation the bet- 14 
ter Taſte, Moliere had done all the Philoſophical Matters Þ 
in Proſe, and put Lucretiuss fine Deſcriptions in Verſe. 1 
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Perhaps People may wonder why I did not make 2M L 
liere a Counſellor. But I have heard that Fact diſputed by . 
Perſons whom I may ſuppoſe to know the Truth better 
than the Publick, and I was forced to yield to their Rea. 
ſons. Yet his Family has ſo 1 aſſured me to the - 
contrary, that I think my ſelf obliged to ſay that 
Moliere Study'd the Law with one of his School-fellows; 
that when he 'got himſelf admitted a Counſellor, his 
Comrade turn'd Player ; that each of 'em had Succeſs in 
his Profeſſion ; and that when Moliere took a Fancy to 
leave the Bar, and mount the Stage, his Comrade the 
Player turn'd Counſellor. This Coincident ſeem'd to me 
fingular enough to give it to the Publick juſt as I heard ir 


affirm'd, as a Particular which proves Moliere to haye 
been a Counſellor. 
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Dramatis Perſonx, 


MEN. 
ELIO, alias Sir Martin Mar-all, Sox to Pan: 
dolphus. | 
Leander. 


Anſelmo, an Old Man. 
Pandolphus, an Old Man. 
Trofaldin, an Old Man. 
Andrew, taken for a Gypſie. 
Maſcarille, Servant to Sir Martin: 
Ergaſtus, 4 Servant. 
A Poſt- Man. 

Two Companies of Maſqueraders. 


WOMEN. 
Celia, Trufaldin's Slave. 
Hippolita, Daughter to Anſelmo. 


SCENE lies at Meſſina. 


SIR 


fortune 
Maſ 
Sir 
Ma / 
Sir 
be in 


ought 


Sir Martin Mar. all. 


— 


40 SOR 


Lelio, or Sir Martin Mar-all, Solus. 


* 

EL chen, Leander, we muſt diſpute it 

out, and ſee: who will gain the Day; 
which of us will give the greateſt 
Obſtruction to the Addreſſes of his 
Rival, Defend your ſelf as well as 
you can; and be aſſured Ill ſpare no 
Pains on my Part. t 


unn 


SCENE Il. 


Sir Martin, Maſcarilla. 

Sir Mart. Ah Maſcarille ! 

Maſc. What's the Matter ? | 

Sir Mart. Here's a great deal to do; every thing makes 
apainſt my Paſſion ; Leander is in Love with Celia, and 
notwithſtanding I have changed my Miſtreſs, is, to my Miſ- 
fortune, again my Rival. "Poa 

Maſe. Is Leander in Love with Celia? 

Sir Mart, He adores her. 

Maſc. So much the worſe. 


Sir Mart. Why, that's what troubles me. Yet I ſhould 
be in the wrong to Deſpair ; ſince I have your Aid, 1 
ought to pluck up a good Heart; I know your Head is 
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* | 
* 6 fruitful in Expedients, and never was put to a iv 
I Stand for any thing 725 you may be call d the King of = 
= Servants, and that throughout the whole World —— 8 
I ., Maſe. Come, come, no Flattery; when we miſerable ver 
IF Wretches are wanted we are Incomparable; but at ano. amil 
2 ther time, ſor the leaſt Fault, we are Raſcals and deſerye he v 
. to have our Bones broke. Es | be q 
2 Sir Mart. Faith you wrong me by this Invective; But Priz, 
* let's talk of the amiable Captive; tell me if the moſt fruſt 
Cruel Flinty Heart cou'd have been Impenetrable to ſuch M 
3 lovely Charms; for my part, as well by her Diſcourſe ag on tl 
* her Face, I think ſne muſt needs be Born a Gentlewoman; Sir 
x, and I believe Heaven in her preſent Condition conceals M 
that of her Family. delibe 
Maſc. Theſe are Romantic Chimeras. But what will won' 
Pandolphus, your reputed Father, do in this Caſe? You Sir 
know' he is ſometimes Paſſionate, and beſtows a great M; 


many hearty Curſes upon you when your Carriage diſ- anoth 
leaſes him: He's engaged with Anſelmo to Marry you to Sir 


7 is Daughter Hippolita, thinking that nothing but Matri- Ma 
- mony will make you Wiſer. And if he ſhou'd come to Sir 
: know that you deſpiſe his Choice, and throw your {elf Ma 
” away upon a Perſon wholly unknown, the Lord knows Sir 
E whar a Storm will ariſe ; and with what fine Speeches Ma, 

K you'll be entertain d. to the 

* Sir Mart. Good now ha' done with your Rhetoric WM Sir 

= Maſe. Good now do you ha' done with ſuch Politicks; W NM 

= they're not over good; you ſhou'd endeavour to Sir 

Sir Mart. Don't you know that no Body gets any thing Stuff. 

* by Angering of me? that Advice receives but a pitiful Mat 

5 Reward at my Hands? And that a Servant who wou d cal | 

= pretend to Counſel me has but an ill time on't ? for the 


Maſc. He grows Angry! What I ſaid was but in Jeſt, W Hang 
and to Sound you. Do | look like an Enemy to Nature? ¶ who h 
You know the contrary; all my Fault is being too good. who n 
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= humour'd. I wou'd not have you value what an Old one wo 
= Grey-headed Father can ſay ; no, puſh your Point; Faith W he was 
= I think theſe croſs-grain'd Dotards have a Mind to Dea- ¶ at the 
= fen us with their Idle Talk; and being themſelves Virtuous, ¶ the Dei 
A becauſe *cis not in their Power to be otherwiſe, want to =: Sir 3 
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prive young People of the Pleaſures of Life; yeu know 
my Capacity; I offer you my Service. . 

Sir Mart. Aye, now you pleaſe me. When I diſco- 
ver'd my Love to her that caus d it, ſhe did not take it 
amiſs; but then preſently Leander came and told me that 
he was preparing to deprive me of Celia: Wherefore let's 
be quick; think of the ſpeedieſt Means to make her my 
Prize; contrive Tricks, Cheats, Stratagems, Inventions to 
fruſtrate my Rival's Pretences. 5 

Maſe. Let me conſider a little. What can I think of up- 
on this urgent Occaſion? humph! ; 

Sir Mart. Well, what's the Stratagem 

Maſc. How haſty you are! My Brain is always more 
deliberate. Oh, now have it------ we muſt----- ao, that 
won't do---- But if you go---- 

Sir Mart. Whither? 


Maſe. That's a fooliſh Deſign too. I am thinking on 


another method. 

Sir Mart. What is't? | 

Maſc. It won't take, But can't you-----? 

Sir Mart. What? 

Maſc. You can do nothing neither: Speak to Anſelmo: 

Sir Mart. What can I ſay to him? 

Maſe. 'Tis true, that's falling out of the Frying Pan in- 
to the Fire, Yet we muſt have her. Go to Trufaldin. 
Sir Mart. What to do? 

Maſe, Nay, I don't knoẽw-wʒ. 5 
i — Mart. Pſhaw, you'll make me angry with this idle 
tuft. 

Mafe. Sir, if you ha d but good Store of the Thing 
cal'd Mony, we ſhould have no need of all this Study 
for the Marter; and might, by buying this Slave out of 
Hand, diſappoint the Bravadoes of ycur Rival. Trufaldin, 
who has her in Cuſtody. is in ſome Fear of theſe Gyplies, 
Who make him ſtay too long for his Mony; ſo that it any 
one wou'd lay it him down, he'd be very glad to ſell her; for 
he was always a true Miſer; and I believe wou'd be whipt 
at the Cart's A.- for a Shilling; Gold is his Idol; but 
the Deuce on't is----- 

Sir Mart, What? | 
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Maſc. 
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* 76 Sir MARTIN MAR-ALL. 
= Maſc. That your Father is no Fool, and won't ſuffer Cl 
| you to finger his Purſe as you pleaſe; there's no way to to ſy 
= make him open it to help us 4 this Occaſion. But let's M 
17 try to ſpeak a Moment to Celia, to know her Opinion, Cl 
by Here's her Window. | M 
mm Sir Mart. But Trufaldin Night and Day keeps a ſtrict trean 
MM Watch over her; Take care what you do. famc 
1 Mlaſc. Don't you trouble your {elf O Happineſs! Here Ty 
A ſte's coming, juſt as we wanted her. M. 
1 onn 
1 SCENE Ill. the | 
=_ Sir Martin Mar-all, Celia, Maſcarille. = 
_ Sir Mart. How am l to thank my Stars, for offering to Ce 
= my 9 the Celeſtial Charms which you are Miſtreſs of! M. 
= And, however painful the Wounds which your Eyes haye in L 
= given me may ha' been, I have yet a great Pleaſure in Paſſic 
_ gazing on them. the p 
=_ | Cel. My Heart, which. is juſtly amazed at what you him 
_— ſay, can't comprehend how my Eyes ſhou'd hurt any bo- Riva] 
=_ dy; and if they have done you any Harm, I'll affure you ceſs 
—_ *rwas without my Conſent. form 
_ Sir Mart. Ah! the Impreſſion they make is too agree. Ce 
_ able to hurt me; I place my chief Glory in cheriſhing N. 
1 my Wound, and his L 
—_ Maſc. We have now no Occaſion for ſo much Rheto- Cel 
= rick, Make better Uſe of your Time, and know of Scien 
= 3 | her ſity C 
_ Truf. (Within ) Celia: | will 
_ Maſe. Do you ſee now? kr.ow 
1 4 Sir Mart. Oh cruel Accident! Muſt this old Raſcal in- tell y. 
_ terrupt us? Mi 
74 .F © Maſc. Go get you gone; Let me alone to talk with him, 1 
—_— on 
= SCENE lv. he m 
—_ deaf t 
1 | Trufzldin, and the reſt. Ma 
=_ Truf, (To Celia.) What do you here, when I have for WW on a 
1 bidden yeu talking to any body? | | Cel 
=_ [Sir Martin gets into à Corner. 


* Cel , 


ner. 
cel, 
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Cel. 1 knew this honeſt Man once; you have no need 
to ſuſpect him. 

Maſe. Is that Signior Trufaldin ? 

Cel. Yes. | 

Maſc. Sir, I am your moſt humble Servant; I am ex- 
treamly glad that I may falute a Man whoſe Name is ſo 
famous. a 

Truf. Your very humble Servant. 

Maſc. Perhaps I am troubleſome; but I have ſeen the 
yonng Woman elſewhere, and knowing the great Talent 
ſhe had to foretel things to come, 1 came to talk to her 
about a certain Matter. 

Truf. What! Do you underſtand the Black Art. 

Cel. No, my Skill lyes all in the White. 


Maſc. The Caſe is this. The Maſter I ſerve is woe: N 
is 


in Love: And whenever he attempts to mention 

Paſſion to the Beauty he adores, an old Dragon that guards 
the precious Treaſure always hinders him; and what makes 
him moſt miſerable is, he has lately diſcover d a potent 
Rival; wherefore to know whether he may expect Suc- 
ceſs I come to conſult you, being ſure that you can in- 


form us rightly. 


Cel. Under what Star was your Mafter born? 

Maſe. Under a Star incapable of making any Change in 
his Love, 

Cel. Without naming to me the Perſon below d, my 
Science tells it me; the Maid has a Spirit, and in Adver- 
ſity can preſerve a noble Haughtineſs; ſhe is not one that 
will diſcover the ſecret Sentiments of her Heart; but 1 
krow them as well as herſelf, and will in two Words 
tell you them all. | | 

Maſc. O wonderful Power of Magick Virtue! 

Cel. If your Maſter prove conſtant, and Virtue be his 
only Inſtigation, he need not be afraid of fighing in yain 
he may live in Hopes, and the Fortreſs he beſieges is not 
deaf to Treaties, but will capitulate. 

Maſc. That's ſomething ; but that Fortreſs depends up- 
on a Governor that's hard to be gain'd, 

Cel, There lyes all the Difficulry. 


I 2 | Maſe, 
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78 Sr MARTIN MAR-ALL. 
Maſe. The Devil take that Impertinent with his Watch: 


fulneis. 

Cel. I'll tell you what's to be done. 3 
Sir Mart. (Coming up to them.) Don't be uneaſy, Tru- 
faldin, tis by my Order he comes to viſit you; and! 
{ent you this faithful Servant to offer you my Service, 
and to ſpeak concerning Celia, for whoſe Liberty I will 
ſhortly pay you provided we agree upon the Price. 

Maſe. Plague take the Aſs! 

Truf. How's this? Which of the two am I to belieye? 
This is very contradictory to the fiſt Story. 

Maſc. Sir, this Gentleman is crack-brain'd : did not you 
know it? 

Truf I know what I know; here's a Snake in the 
Graſs ; Get you in, and pray never take this Liberty a. 
gain; and you, Villains, as I'm deceived if you are not, 
next time you play upon me, put your Flutes in better 
Conſort, | [Exit with Celia. 

Maſe. Rarely well done; I wiſh he had but given vg 
good Beating ; you muſt be ſhewing your ſelf, and, like 
a Numpskull. come and unſay all I had ſaid. 

Sir Mart. I thought 1 did well. 

M-ſc. Aye to be ſure! But I ought net to wonder 
at this; you are ſo fruitful in ſuch Counterplots, that 'tis 
no News for yeur Brains to be a Wool-gathering. 

Sir Mart. See here how I'm ſcolded at for nothing? 
Is the Harm ſo great as not to be repair d? But if you 
cannot put me in Poſſeſſion of Celia, yet at leaſt en- 
deavour to break Leander's Meaſures, that he may not 
redeem the Fair One before me. For fear even my Pre- 
ſence ſhould diſturb you, 1 leave you. 

Maſe. Very well. Mony wou'd be the the ſureſt A- 
gent in our Affair; but that being wanting, we muſt go 
ſome other Way to work. 0 


. 


Anſclmo, Maſcarille. 
Anſ. (Talking to himſelf.) This is a ſtrange Age; I am 
aſnamed on't; never was Mony ſo much loy'd, nor was 
6 it 


( 


Vas 


Sir MARTIN MAR-ALL, 79 
it ever ſo hard to get in one's own, Debts, now. a- days, 
are like Children, conceiy'd with Joy, and brought forth 
with Sorrow. The Pence come agreeably into a Purſe, 
but when we're to part with em Grief ſeizes us. Come, 
come, two thouſand Livres is no ſmall Sum to be owing 
to _ I bleſs my Stars, I have em now repay'd me. 
I'm eaſy. | 

Maſe: This wou'd be a goodly Prey indeed! I know 
one way to tickle him. Signor Anſelmo, I juſt now 
flaw | 
Anſ. Whom? 

Maſc. Your Nerina. =» 3 

Anſ. And what did the pretty Pigſnie ſay of me? 

Maſe. She dies for Love of you. - 

Anſ. Does ſhe? - 

Maſc. She loves you ſo much that I really pity her. 

Anſ. How glad you make me! . 

Maſc. Her Love almoſt kills the poor Creature; my 
dear Anſelm, cries ſne every Moment, when will Marri- 
age joyn our Hearts, when will you vouchſafe to extin- 
guiſh my Flames? 

Anſ. But why has ſhe hitherto conceal d this from me? 
Faith, Maids are very 1 What do you think 

am o 


of me, Maſcarille? Tho' J „yet I have a Preſence 
that may pleaſe. 

Maſe. Certainly ; and if it is not one of the moſt beaus 
tiful, *cis at leaſt agreeable. 

Anſ. So then 

Maſc. (Trying to take the Purſe) She is mad for you, and 
eſteems you now —— | el 

Anſ. How ? 

Maſe. As her Husband: and will —— 

Anſ. And will what? | 

Maſe. Take your Purſe. [ Aſide, 

Anſ. Ha! 

Maſc. (Filches hisPurſe.) Joyn her Mouth to yours. 

Arſ. Oh I underſtand you. Come hither, when you 


ſe her, cry up my Deſerts to her as much as you can. 
Maſc. Let me alone. | 
Anſ. Fare wel. 


Maſc. Heaven conduct you. nf. 
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Anſ. Od I ſhou'd ha committed a great Folly, and you Sin 
might have well accuſed me of Coldneſs, if I ſhou'd en. M 
gage you to ſerve me, and receive good News without Ml the v 

iving you fome Recompence for your Zeal; a ſmall To. ble R 
en — 

Maſc. Pray now don't. 

Anſ. Let me. 

Maſe. No, I don't do't for Lucre. 

Anſ. 1 know it, but yet — 
| Maſe. No, Sir, I am a Man of Henour; this diſoblig 


me. 

Anſ. Goodbuy then, Maſcarille. 

Maſe, How tedious he is! 

Ans. LI ſend a Preſent by you to the Object of ny 
Defires; I'll give you ſomething to buy a Ring, or fone 
Toy or other for her, what you will. 

Maſe. There's no need of your _— III make her 
Preſent, without your troubling your ſelf; there's a fl. 
ſhionable Ring in my Keeping, which, if it fits her, yoy 
ſhall pay me for. 

Anſ. Be it ſo; give it her from me; and take care and 
manage the Buſineſs ſo well, that ſhe may ſtill preſery: 
an Affection for me. 5 


SCENE VI. 


Sir Martin, Anſelmo, Maſcarille. 


Sir Mart. Whoſe Purſe is this? 
[Takes up the Purſe which had been drop d by alc, 
Anſ. Oh Heav'ns! I had dropt it, and I ſhou'd after. 
wards ha' thought ſomebody had pick'd my Pocket of it; 
I'm oblig'd to you for ſparing me that Grief, and reſto- 
ring me my Mony; I'll go home this Minute, and put Pan 


it out of my Pocket. Exit. Maj 
Maſe. You're plaguy officious. | Pan 

Sir Mart. Faith, if it had not been for me he had loft Son. 

his Mony. Ma / 


Maſe. Oh you do Wonders, and pay it off to Day with compi. 
Wit and Cunning! We ſhall make great Riddance, if you portab 
go on thus, | 8 

I 


Sir MARTIN Man-atlt St 
Sir Mart. Why, what have I done? | 
Maſe. Play'd the Aſs, 1 had like to ha' faid . He knows 

the Want his Father ſuffers him to be in, that a formida- 

ble Rival preſſes us, and yet when I attempt a thing to 
oblige him, wherein I alone am in Danger — _ 

Sir Mart. What! was it —— 

Maſc. Yes, Dunce, twas to redeem the Captive that 
got that Mony, wherzof you take Care to deprive us. 

Sir Mart. If it be ſo, I'm in the wrong; but who 
cou'd have imagin'd it? | 


find it out. 

Sir Mart, You ought by ſome Sign to have let me into 
the Secret. 22 

Maſe. Yes, I warrant you, I ought to have Eyes be- 
hind me; in the Name of Jupiter let us alone, and let's 
have no more of your Interruptions; any but 1, after this, 
wou'd give it quite over; but juſt now there cime 
into my Head a Maſterpiece, which I'll immediately put 
in Execution; *provided, —  _. - He 

Sir Mart. No, I'll promiſe you, I'll neither ay nor do 
any thing again. | | 

Maſc. Begone then, the Sight of you provokes me. 

Sir Mart. But make haſte, leſt this Deſign—— 


Maſc. Once more, Go, I ſay. III ſet about it. Let's 


manage this Project well; twill be a pure one, if it ſuc- 
ceeds, as I believe twill; We'll try — good, here comes 
he I wanted — Fn, | 

le. | av 


wh. | Pandolphus, Maſcarille. 


d pu Fand Maſearille! 

Exit. Maſe. Sir? 6 

; Pand. To tell you a Truth I am diſſatisfy'd with my 

d loſt Son. . {5 of 
Maſc. With my Maſter? You're not the only one that 

with complains of him: his ill Conduct, which is inſup- 

you portable in every thing, often puts me quite out of Pati- 

0%. 


Sir _ Pand, 


Maſe. There was need of great Conjuration indeed to 
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Pand. 1 thought you had been mighty great together] 
 _ Maſe, We? Sir, don't think it; I'm always putting bim 
in mind of his Duty; we're every Moment ready to part, 
Juſt now we had a Quarrel together about Hippolin! 
Marriage, which he ſtands out againſt; wherein by acti 
minal Refuſal he offends the Reſpect due to a Father. 

Pand. Quarrell'd! 

Maſe. Yes, Quarrell'd, and loudly too. 

Pand. Then 1 was deceiy'd; for I thought you ſupper: 
ted him in all he did. | 

Maſe. 1? See how the World goes now-a-days, and 
how Innocence is oppreſs d. If you knew my Integrity 
tho' I'm hired for a Valet, yet you'd pay me as a Tu. 
tor: you your ſelf cou'd not rattle him more than I di. 
Sir, {ay I to him often, good now leave being thus tran. 
1 red by every ſudden Whim; Reform your {elf ; Con. 

er the worthy Father Heaven has given you; dent 
thus ſtab him to the Heart, but live like a Man of Honow 
as he does. | 

Pard. That was well ſaid; and what could he anſwer! 

Maſc. Anſwer? Nothing but Flams, which he tries to 
confound me with. Not but that at the Bottom he pre. 
ſeryes the Seeds of Honour which you infuſed into hum; 
but his Reaſon does not gain the Maſtery; tho, it | 
might ſpeak my Thoughts, you ſhou'd ſhortly ſee him 

ſubmiſſive without any Force. 

Pand. As how? 

Maſe. Tis a Secret which concerns me mightily, if i 
ſhou'd be diſcover d; but I may ſafely truſt to your Pru- 
dence, | 

Pand. You ſay well. | 

Maſc. Know then that your Command is diſobey d, 
becauie of the Love your Son has for a certain Slave. 

Pand. I was infor m'd of this before; but never coud 
believe it till now. 

Maſc. You ſee whether 1 am his Confident 

Pand. Truly I'm glad of it. | 

Maſc. But do you deſire to bring him without noiſe to his 
Duty? We muſt---- Pm afraid of being ſurpriz'd; there'd 


be an end of me, ſ}0u'd he come to know this. We my 
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1 ay, to break the Courſe of this, ſecretly. buy the ido- 


1 6 


lz'd Slave, and ſend her into another Country. Anſelmg 
is intimately acquainted with Trifaldin; let him buy her 
for you this very Morning; afterwards, it you'll deliver 
her into my Hands, I know ſome Merchants, and may 
promiſe you to bring you. the Mong for her that ſhe colt 
you; and to ſend her far enough off, in Spite of your Son's 
Teeth. For, in ſhort, if you'd have him yield to this Mar- 
riage, you mult put a Stop te that growing Amour; o- 
therwiſe, when tis reſolv d upon that he ſhall take the 
Yoke you defign him, this other Object may awake his 
Caprice, and * the Match. | 
Pan. You ſay true, I like your Advice. I ſee Anſelmo; 
go, I'll try to get this fatal Slave quickly, and will put her 
in your Hands, that you may finiſh the reſt. 1 
Maſc. Good; I'll go tell my Maſter of this. May 
Cheats and Cheaters live! | 5 e 


SCENE VIII. 

Hypolita, Maſcarille. | 

Hyp. Is this the Service you do me, Traitor? I oyer- 
heard all, and ſaw your Cunning; cou'd 1 have ſuſpected 
this! You promis d me, and I expected that you wou'd 
aſſiſt my Love for Leander; that your Wit and Care 
wou'd prevent my having Sir Martin, who is forced upon 
me; that you'd free me from my Father's Tyrannical 


Will; and yet ycu act quite the contrary; but you're de- 
ceiv'd, I can hinder this Slave's being redeem'd; and will 


9—— 


Maſc. How very haſty you are. You take Snuff in a 
Minute; and without conſidering whether yuu are in the 
right or the wrong, you fall foul upon me. I'm to 
blame; Yeu deſerve that I fhou'd make your Words 
true, and not finiſh my Work; ſince you abuſe me ſo. 
Eyp. By what IIluſion do you think to dazzle my 
Sight? Traytor, can you deny what I juſt now heard? 

Maſc. No; but be inform'd, all this Cunning was on- 
ly to jerve you: that that Advice, which ſeem'd fo heart 


Was to pur a Trick upon both the Old Men: that all 1 
K 


wanted 
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wanted was but to get Celia, that I might give her to Sir 
Martin; and that the Effect of this Invention putting A. 
ſelmo into an Exceſs of Anger, he might turn his Choice 
upon Leander, when he ſaw himſelt depriv'd of his o. 
ther Son- in-Lavv. 

Hyp. What! Was this great Project, which put me in- 
to ſuch a Paſſion, all for my Sake? 

Maſc. Yes, for your Sake was it; but ſince good Offi. 
ces are ſo ill rewarded, that I muſt thus undergo your 
Caprices, and for a Recompence be call'd Knave, baſe 
Wretch, and Cheat. I'll go and repair the Error 1 have 
committed, and undo what I have done. 

Hyp. (Holding him.) Don't uſe me ſo rigorouſly, pardon 
the Tranſports of my Paſſion. | 

Maſe. No, no, let me alone, tis in my Power to ward 
off the Blow which offends you ſo much. You ſhan't, 
for the future, have Occaſion to complain of my Dili 
gence; Yes, I'll promiſe you ſhall have my Maſter. 

Hyp. Good Maſcarille, lay aſide you Wrath; I made a 
wrong Judgment of you; I confeſs I was to blame (Ful. 
ling out her Parſe.) But I'll make it up with this. Can you 
abandon me thus ? 

Maſc. No, 1 cannot, do what I will; but you are 
too paſſionate, There's nothing offends a noble Heart ſo 
much as touching its Honour. | 

Hyp. Tis true, I gave you too great Abuſes: but let 
theſe Piſtoles attone for it. 

Maſe. Tis not that I did it for; I am tender in my 
Honour; but I begin to be calm; one inuſt endure a little 
from one's Friends. ä 

Hyp. Can you put an end to what I propoſe. Will 
your bold Deſigns produce the Effect you lay? 

Maſe, Don't you trouble yourſelf for that; I have 
Springs ready for ſeveral Machines; and tho' this Strata- 
gem ſhou'd fail us, another may not. 

Hyp. Do not think Hypolita will be ungrateful, 

Maſe. Tis not the Hope of Gain that encourages me. 

Hyp. Your Maſter beckons you; I'll leave you; but re- 
member to do what you can for me. 
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SCENE IX. 


Maſcarille, Sir Martin. | 

Sir Mart. What the Devil are you doing here? You 
romiſe me Wonders, but your Slowneſs for me is be- 
ond all Patience: Had not my good Genius brought me 
liber, my Happineſs had been already all overthrown; 
there wou'd ha been an end of my good Fortune and 
oy: 1 ſhou'd ha” become a Prey to an eternal Grief: in 
ſhort, if I had not been hereabouts, Anſelmo wou'd have 
had the Slave, and I ſhou'd have been balk' d. He wou'd 
ha' carry'd her Home with him, but 1 hinder'd it, and 
caus d Trufaldin to keep her, thro? Fear. | 

Maſc. This makes three times; when it comes to ten 
we'll cut a Notch. *Twas by my Cunnning, O incura- 
ble Aſs, that Anſelmo undertook to buy her. She was to 
have been delivered into my own Hands, and you indu- 
ſtriouſly hinder'd it; and hall [ again labour for you? No, 
I'd rather a thouſand times be an Aſs, a Stone Jug. a 
Cabbage, a Lantern, and that Signor Satan ſhou'd wring 
your Neck round. | 

Sir Mart. 1 muſt carry him to a Tavern, and let him 
diſcharge his Anger on the Glaſſes, 


ACT Hs GEN 


Maſcarille, Sir Martin Marr. all. 


Maſc. ELL, I can't help yielding to your Deſires, 
and notwithſtanding all my Proteftations,I'm 

going to embark in new Dangers for your Intereſts. I 
im ſo tender-hearted and eaſy, that if Dame Nature had 
made a Girl of Mafcarille, I'll leave you to imagine what 
ort of one ſhe wou'd ha? been: However, don't be ſo cock 
ve upon this as to go quite contrary to the Project I put in 
Practice, to make a Miſtake and ſpoil the Delign: We 
Ill again excuſe you to Anſelmo, to get from him what 
K2 | W 
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we deſire; but if you play the Fool but once more; 
Farewel to the Object you ſigh for. 

Sir Mart. No, I tell you, 1 ſhall be wiſer, never fear 
it; you ſhall ſe— | 


_.. Maſe, Take care you be fo ; I have begun a bold Stra- 


tagem for your ſake; your Father is extremely ſlow to 
render you happy by his Death; I juſt now kill'd him 
(I mean by Report;) 1 ſpread. it about that the good Man 
died ſuddenly of an Apoplexy ; and that 1 might the bet- 
ter feign this Death, 1 ſo managed it that he went to his 
Country- Seat; for by my Order he was told that the 
Workmen that were at his Houſe, had by chance, amongſt 
the Foundations, which they are now laying. met with a 
Treaſure; he preſently flew away and as every one is 
one with him into the Country, except us two, I now 
Fil him in People's belief, and produce a bury'd Phantom 
inſtcad of him: I have told you what you're to do, Act 
our Part well, and if you perceive that I miſs a word 
in mine, ſay abſolutely that I'm a Fool. [ Exit. 
Sir Mart. This is a ſtrange way to accompliſh my 
Wiſhes; but when one is in Love, what wou'd one not 
do to be happy? If Love is a good Excuſe for a Crime, it 
may well ſerve for that of a {light Trick, which its Flame 
obliges me now to approve of. Bleſs me! What Expcdiii 
on! there they're talking together; let's prepare to act 


our Part, 
SCEN E II. 


Maſcarille, Anſelmo. 


Maſc. The News may well ſurpriſe you. 

Anſ. To die in that manner! 
- Maſe. He has bilk d us all ſtrangely. 

Anſ. Not ſo much as to be lick! 
Maſe. Sure never was Man in ſuch haſte to die! 

Anſ. And what does Sir Martin? | 

Maſe. He takes on lamentably : He has beat himſelf til 
all his Body is Black and Blue; and he is reſolved to fol- 
low tis Father to the Grave; the Exceſs of his Paſſion 
made me bury the Corps in all poſſible haſte, leſt the 


ſight of ir ſhou'd tempt him to hang himſelf, or play ſome 
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Anſ. That don't fignify, you ought to have ſtay'd at 
leaſt till the Evening, that I might ba' ſeen him once more. 
He that buries ſo ſoon often commits. Murther, and 
ſome People are thought dead that only ſeem to be ſo. 

Maſc. VI warrant him as dead as a Door- Nail: but to 
return to what we were talking of; Sir Martin, and tis 
a good Deed, is reſolved to give his Father a fine Funeral, 
and to comfort him for his ſudden Death, by honouring 
his Body: He inherits a good Eſtate; but as he is butraw 
in hs Affairs, and his Eſtate Hinß moſtly at a diſtance, 
or what he has being in Paper; he deſires you to excuſe 
his — great Violence, and to lend him for this laſt Duty 
at leaſt | | 

Anſ. You have told me already, and I'll go fee about 
it. [Extt. 
Maſc. Hitherto every thing goes on ſwimmingly; let's 
but effect the reſt of this Project as well, and for fear of 
meeting with a Rock in the very Harbour, let's Steer the 
Ship both with Hand and Eye. | 


SCENE III. 


Sir Martin, Anſelmo, Maſcarille. 

Anſ. I cannot without great Sorrow ſee him thus 
ſtraugely huddled up. Alas! in ſo ſhort a time! He was 
alive but this Morning ! | 5 

Maſc. A great Space may be travell'd in a little time. 

Sir Mart. Oh! | 

Anſ. Bur, dear Sir Martin, he was but a Man after all; 
Rome it ſelf can give no Diſpenſation from Death. 

Sir Mart. Oh! 

Anſ. Death ſeiz:s Men, wi:hout giving warning, and is 
aways inexorable. f 

Sir Mart. Oh! 

Anſ. That fierce Creature wou'd not for any Entreaties 


miſs one ſtroke of it murthering Teeth ; every body muſt 


tee] them. : 
Sir Matt. Oh! | 
Maſe. Your Preaching will do no good; tis impoſſible 
to root out from his Breaſt this mighty Sorrow. 
Anſ. If notwithſtanding theſe Reaſons you will perſe- 
vere in your Grief, dear Sir Martin moderate it a little. 
K 3 Sir 
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Sir Mart. Oh! 

Maſc. He won't; I know his Humour. 

Anſ According to your Servant's Meſſage, I have here 
got'the Mony which ou want to celebrate your Father's 
Obſequies. : 

Sir Mart. Oh! Oh! 
Maſe. How his Grief enere:ſes at that Word! It is Death 
to him to think of this Misfortune. 

Anſ. 1 know you'll find by that good Man's Papers 
that I owe him a much greater Sum; but, even though 
I owed you _— you might freely diſpoſe of my 
Purſe. 1 am your Friend, and wil! ſhew it. 

Sir Mart. Oh! 

Maſc. How ſorrowful is my Maſter! 

Anſ. Maſcarille, it would be proper for me to have a 
fort of a Receipt under his Hand. 

Maſe. Oh | 

Anf. The Iſſue of things is uncertain. 

Maſe. Oh! | 

Anſ. Get him to ſign me a Note. 

Maſc. How ſhou'd he, in the Condition he isin? Give 
him but time to mitigate his Sorrow, and when his Grief 
has a little Interval I'll take care to get you the Security 
you delire; Farewel, my Heart ſwells with Trouble, 1] 
go weep with him. Oh! [Exit, 

Anſ. The World is full of Croſſes; every one daily 
meets with em; and here below —— 


SCENE IV. 


Pandolphus, Anſe!mo, 


Anſ. Oh Heavens! how I tremble ! Pandolphus | Was 

he aſleep? How lean his Face is grown fince his Death! 

Don't come any nearer, I beſeech you; I don't care to 
have to do wah a Dead Man, 

Pand. From whence can this Whimſical Tranſport 

proceed ? 

| Keep off, and tell me what brings you from the 

Grave; if you take all this trouble enly to come and bid 


[ Ext, 


me Farewel, tis too much Ceremony, and I cou d wo 
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well have ſpared your Compliment. If your Soul is di- 
turb'd and wants Prayers, I'll promiſe you you ſhall 
have em; but good now don't frighten me. Upon the Word 
of a terrify'd Man [I'll go this Minute and pray for you, 
to your full Satisfaction; therefore 1 beg you diſappear, 
and may Heaven of its Goodneſs give your deceaſed 
Worſhip all Joy and Salvation. 

Pand. (Laughing.) Notwithſtanding my Proyocation, 
Ican't help Laughing. 

Anſ. You're very merry for a dead Man! 

. Pand. Do you Jeſt? Or are you mad, to treat a live 
Man as if he were dead? | 

Anſ. Alas! you are dead, I juſt now ſaw you 

Pand, What? Do you think I dy'd and knew nothing 
of the matter? 

Anſ. So ſoon as ever Maſcarille brought me word on'r, 
it ſtruck me to the Heart. 

Pand. But pray now are you aſleep or awake ? Don't 
you know me? . 

Anſ. You have aſſum'd an Aerial Body juſt like your 
own, but in a moment it may become quite different. 
I'm mightily afraid leſt 9 ſhou'd grow big like a Gyant, 
and your Face frightfully ugly. For God fake don't aſ- 
ſume any terrible Form, you have ſcared me enough al- 
ready for once. 

Pand. This Simplicity wherewith you accompany your 
Credulity, Auſelmo, wou'd be good Sport for me at ano- 
ther time, and I ſhou'd not care how long the Pleaſure 
laſted; but this Death and a ſuppoſed Treaſure, of which 
I was diſabus'd by the way, ſuggeſt to me a 
juſt Suſpicion that Maſcarille is a Cheat, and a great one 


too, on whom neither Fear nor Remorſe have any effect, 


aud who has ſtrange Tricks to bring about his Deſigus. 
Anſ. Am | trick'd and defrauded? That wou'd be a fine 
thing indeed. Let's touch him and ſee ; tis ſurely him. 
Pox take me for an Aſs! Pray don't divulge this Story ; 
there'd be ſome Farce made upon't. But, Pandolphus, 
help me to get the Mony I gave him ro bury you. 
Pand. Mony, ſay you? Oh! That's the Buſineſs. That's 
the ſecret Aim 0 this, To your Loſs be it; for my 
K 4 part 
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oye I ſhan't trouble my ſelf about it, but go and get 
roceſs iſſued againſt Maſcarille; and if he can be caught, 
coſt what it will I'll have him hang d. IR:. 
Anſ. And Hike a Cully to give Credit to a Raſcal, muſt 
loſe both my Senſe and Mony. Truly it becomes my 
Grey Hairs to be thus bubbled, without examining into 
the Matter! But here comes 


SCENE v. 
Sir Martin, Anſelmo. 


Sir Mart. With this Paſport 1 may eaſily make Trufal- 
din a Viſit. | | | 

Anſ. As far as I can ſee, your Grief is going off. 

Sir Mart. What ſay you? No, *twill never go off. 

Anſ. I come to tell you that I made a Miſtake with you 
Juſt now.; and gave you, amongſt thoſe Piftoler, ſome which 
T think bad, and come to change em. The inſuſ port- 
able Villany of thoſe falſe Coiners encreaſes ſo in thi; 
Kingdom, that one receives nothing without Suſpicion, 
How well *twou'd be if they were all hang'd? 

Sir Mart. You oblige me in changing them: though [ 
think I did not ſee any bad ones. | 

Anſe Shew 'em me, ſhew em me; I ſhall know em. 
Is here all? | 

Sir Mare. Ves. 

An So much the better; now I have you again, my 
dear Piſtoles, go into my Pocket; you, my brave Sharper, 
ſhall have no more of em. You kill People that are in 
good Health, do ye ! What wou'd you have done te me 
then, your poor decrepit Father-in-Law? Faith, I was 
going to do a fine thing! I ſhou'd have had a rare diſ- 
creet Son-in-Law, in ycu; a topping Staff in my old Age: 
Go, die with Shame and Sorrow. : 

Sir Mart. I muſt needs fay I'm bit ; What a Surprize 
this is! How the Deuce ſhou'd he ſo ſoon find out the 
Stratagem. 
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SCENE VI. 


Maſcarille, Sir Martin. | 

Maſe. What; are you here? I've been ſearching yeu all 
about; Well! Is the Buſineſs. over at laſt? The beſt Cheat 
of em all cou d not ha done the like; Come, give me the 
Money that 1 may go buy the Slave; this will amaze 
your Rival. 2 

Sir Mart. Ah! Dear Mac, our Fortune's changed; can 
you gueſs my hard Luck? 1 

Maſc. Why? What's the matter? "ry | 

Sir Mart. Anſelmo, inform d of the Trick, has took a- 
way from me all he lent us, pretending to change ſome 
of the Money, which he ſaid was falſe. 

Maſe, Pſhaw, you jeft! 

Sir Mart. Tis but too true. 

Maſc. Seriouſly ? 81 

Sir Mart. Seriouſly; it makes me inconſolable. Twill 
put you into a furious Paſſion, 1 

Maſc. Me, Sir? no, no, Paſſion is hurtful: you may do 
what you will; for my part, I ſhall make much of my 
ſelf; 25 Celia after all be either free or a Slave; Leander 
buy her, or ſhe ſtay where ſhe is; tis no Bread and But» 
ter of mine. | 

Sir Mart. Ah! don't be ſo indifferent, but be more in- 
dulgent co my want of Prudence. Had not this Misfor- 
tune happen'd muſt you not have confeſs d that Ididwonders, 
ind that in the pretended Deceaſe any one might ha' been 
deceived by ſo well. acted a Grief, and that the moſt pierc- 
ng Eye wou'd have thought it true? 8 
Sx Yes, truly, you have great Reaſon to praiſe your 
elt! | 

Sir Mart. Well, if I am faulty I'll confeſs it; but if 
oy you valued my Happineſs repair this Miſchance, and 
elp me. | 

Maſe. J muſt beg your Pardon, I can't ſpare time. 

Sir Mart. Maſcarille; dear Maſcarille, | 

Maſe. No. 2 

Sir Mart. Be ſo kind. 


© Maſe, 
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Maſc. No, — 

Sir Mart. If you're inflexible I'll kill my ſelf. 

Maſc. Do ſo, you deſerve it. 
Sir Mart. You won't take pity on me, then? 

Maſc. No. 

Sir Mart. Do you fee? my Sword's ready. 

Maſc. Yes. | 

Sir Mart. III run it in. 

Maſc. You may do as you 1 
ee. Mart. Can you have the Heart to take away my 

ife? 

Maſc. Tes. 

Sir Mart. Farewel, Maſcarille. 

Maſc. Farewel, Sir Martin. 

Sir Mart. What? — 

Maſc. Why don't you kill your ſelf? Methinks youre 
tedious. | | 

Sir Mart. I know you'd be glad if I'd play the Fool 
and kill my ſelf, that you might have my Cloaths. 

Maſe, I knew twas all butPretence; People may threaten 
if they will, but they're not ſo haſty to kill themſelves. 


SCENE VII. 
Leander, Trufaldin, Sir Martin, Maſcarille. 


Trufaldin whiſpers Leander. 


Sir Mart What do I ſee ? my Rival and Trafaldin to- 
gether! He's buying Celia! Oh, I tremble for fear. 

Maſc. You need not doubt. he'il do what he can, and 
if he has Mony, he can do what he will ; for my part, 
I'm glad on't, 'tis a juſt Recompence for your Blunders, 

Sir Mart. What ſhall I do? Adviſe me. 

Maſc. How ſhou'd I tell? 

Sir Mart I'll go pick a Quarrel with him. 

Maſe. What will that produce ? 
= Sir Mart. What wou'd you have me do to preyent his 
_ buying her? | 
wn Maſe. Well, I pardon you; I caſt another Eye of pity 
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on you ; let me watch him; I believe I ſhall fathom 
what he's doing a better way. 

Truf- When you ſend, it ſhall be done. | 

Maſe. 1 muſt Trick him, and get to be the Confident of 
his Defigns, that I may fruſtrate them. 

Lean Thank Heaven, my Happineſs cannot nov be 
hinder'd* I have ſecured it, and have no more to do; 
whatever my Rival may henceforth undertake, it is not 
in his Power to do me any more harm. 

Maſe. Oh, Oh, Oh; Help, Murther, Help, Murther; 
Oh, Oh; Traytor, Barbarian! 

Lean. What's the meaning of this ? Whas's the mat- 
ter ? 

Maſc. He has beaten me to Mummy. 

Lean, Who? | 

Maſc. Sir Martin. 

Lean. For what? 

Maſc. He turns me awayand beats me unmercifully for 


a2 Trifle. 


Lean. Truly he's in the wrong. | 

Maſe I ſwear if ever it lies in my Power I'll be re- 
yenged on him; I'll make you know that Peoples Bones 
2re not to be broken for nothing; that tho' I'm a Ser- 
yant, I have ſome Honour in me, and that when you 
have had my Service for four Years, I am not to be pay'd 
with a Cudgel, and have ſo ſenſible an Affront put upon 
my Shoulders. I tell you again, I ſhall find a way to be 
revenged on you; you're in Love with a pretty Slave, 
you'd fain engage me to get her for you, but I'll be hang d 
it 1 don't give her to another. | 

Lean. Hear me, Maſcarille, and don't be in ſuch a Paſſi- 
on; | always | ked you, and have often wiſh'd for a Ser- 
vant witty am faithful, like you, to have the Fruits of 
his Zeal; in a word, if you will ſerve me, you may. 

Maſe. Yes Sir, and ſo much the ſooner as that propiti- 
ous Deſtiny offers me, in ſerving you, an Opportunity of 
being revenged, and that by endeavouring to content you, 
| may puniſh that barbarous Wretch. In a word, I hope 
to get Celia for —— | 


Lean, 
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Tean. My Love has done that already; 1 have now, Juk 


bought her for leſs than her Value. 
Maſ. What? is Celia yours? 


Ten, Von ſhou'd fee her this Minute,/if 1 were the 


ſole Maſter of my Actions; but my Father is that; and 
as Em informed by a Letter, is reſolved to have me mar. 
ry Hypolita; I wou'd not have him know this, becauſe 
twou d anger him; therefore I deal with Trufaldin, 
from whom I juſt now came, in another's Name; and 
my Ring is the Token whereby he's to deliver Celia to 
me; but firſt I want ſome way to take from the Eyesof 
the World the Object which Charms mine, and to find 2 
place where that amiable Captive may be private. 

Maſc. A little out of the City 1 believe I may offer 
you the Houſe of an old Kinſman of mine; there you may 
ſafely put her, and none will ever know of it. 

Lean. This is what 1 wanted. Here take my Ring 
then, and go fetch that Beauty for me; fo ſoon as ever 
Trufaldin ſees my Ring he'll deliver her to you; and you 
may carry her thither when—— but Mum ; here comes 
Hypolits. © 

SCENE VIII. 


Hypolita, Leander, Maſcarille. 


Hyp. 1 have News to tell you, Leander; but will it 
pleaſe you or diſpleaſe you ? 


Lean. I cant anſwer that Queſtion till I know what 


tis. * 

Hyp. Give me your Hand then to the Church, and! 
tell you as we go. 
Tean. Go, and do as J bid you. 
Maſc. Ay, I'll ſerve you a Diſh of my drefling ; was 
there ever in the World a more happy Fellow than me: 
Oh, how joytul Sir Martin will quickly be! To ſee his 
Miſtreſs fall into our Hands by this Means; to receive all 
his Happineſs from the very thing which he thought wou'd 
ha'-made him unhappy.! And to be bleſs'd by means of 
his Rival! After this Exploit I expect to be painted like 4 


Hero, with a Laurel on my Head, with theſe Words ha 
Yi the 


Truf. 
who 71 
me, an 
and her. 
the fruit 
Momen 
going ti 
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the bottom in Golden Letters: VAT MASCARILLUS: 


SCENE I: 15:4 1d 
| Trufaldin, Maſcarille. 125 
ö Maß. So.heot: -. „„ 
Truf. What do you want? Han | 
Maſe. This Ring will tell o u. "li Wh 
Traf. I know the Ring; ſtay a little, I'll fetch you the [1,90 


dave. 
Poſtman, Trufaldin, Maſcarille. 


r Poſt, Pray, Sir, be ſo kind as to tell me where lives 

one —— | i 
Trruf. Who is it? 3 

2 Poſt. I think his Name is Trufaldin. 

. Truf. What do you want with kim? I am he, 

g Poſt, Only to give him this Letter. 


Trufaldin Reads. 


(T Have lately heard that my Daughter, who was ſtolen 
away from me at Four Years Old, is a Slave to 

© you by the Name of Celia. If you ever knew what it 

+ Wl © was to be a Father, and are ſenſible of the Tenderneſs 
* of Blood, keep that dear Child for me, as if ſhe were 
your own. I am ſetting out my ſelf to fetch her and 
you ſhall be ſo well rewarded for your Care, that you 

21 WM © ſhall bleſs the Day wherein you cauſed my n 


From Madrid. Don Pedro de Guſman, 
Marquiſs of Montalcana. 


e! Truf. Their Nation deſerves but little Credit, yet they » 
his WW who told her to me. told me, ſhe'd ſoon be tetch'd from 
all WW me, and that I ſhou'd have no Cauſe to murmur 
ud and here, by my Impatience, I was now going to loſe 
of WF the fruits of a mighty Expectation. Had you come one 
e 1 Moment later your Journey had been in vain, I was juſt 
going to put the Girl into this Man's Hands; but tis e- 
nough; 


- 
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nough; I'll take great Care of her. (to Maſe,) You hear what i the Nat 


the Letter contains, ſo you may tell him that ſent you, Ml from hi 
that I can't keep my Word with him; therefore he may WM bim to 


fetch his Money again. order th 
Maſc. But the Harm you do him —— xcknow 
Truf. No Werds. he migl 


Maſc. Damn'd Packet! Fortune has fruſtrated all my WW Maſe. 
Hopes! How unhappily did this Meſſenger come out of Sir M 
Spam! (may the Devil accompany him into his curs'd MW Leliver'd 
Country again) never had ſo good a Begianing ſuch a Ml time, th 


bad Ending. | mical T 
| Moment 
SCENE Xi. — 

Sir Martin, Maſcarille. Devil? 
Maſc. Pray what may be the Cauſe of all this Mirth? Sir M 
Sir Mart. Let me Laugh a little longer, and then I . Witty 
tell you. | broke m 
Maſe. Well Laugh then, you have great Cauſe if jou NM. 
knew all. yes, to C 


Sir Mart. I ſhall be no longer the Object of your Com. cat an 
plaints; you ſhall no more twit me in the Teeth with neſs iel 
ſpoiling your Inventions: I my ſelf have found out II woud 
one, the moſt Cunning that ever was. Tis true, I am expreſs i 
Haſty, and am ſometimes too hot; But yet, when 1 have ys be. 
a mind to't, my Imagination's as good as any Body's in WW? Pirit < 
the World; and you your ſelf ſhall confeſs that what! tair-brait 
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have done proceeds from a Degree of Wit which none can = Dey 
it equal. or 
| Maſe. Well, Let's hear what this Imagination has pro- a 7 


duced ? | 

Sir Mart. Juſt now, being ſtruck with an extraordinary Maſe. 
Terror, by ſeeing Trufaldin with my Rival, I caft about Ie. 
for ſome Remedy to that Evil; when collecting all my Sir M 
Invention, I conceived, digeſted and produced a Stratagem, bis Miſt 
which all yours, that you make ſuch a Rout with, mult Maſe. 
lower the Flag to. | kad you 

Maſc. But what is it? | Sir Ma 
Sir Mart. Have a little Patience; I haſtily feign'd a Let- . unde 
ter to Trufaldin as from a great Lord, importing, that ue? 
having Fortunately diſcoyer'd, that a Slave he bad * 

e 


_ 6 
OF > SD 
Dr 


" q — Te 
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at Wl the Name of Celia was his Daughter, who was ftolen 
u, from him, he was coming to fetch her, and conjured 
ay lim to keep her, and take great Care of her; that, in 
order thereto, he was "coming from Spam, and wou'd 
xcknowledge his Civility by an handſome Preſent, that 
he might not be ſorry he had cauſed his Happineſs, 
ny Maſe. So? | 
of Sir Mart. Hear me then; the Letter I tell you of was 
ed Lelver'd to him; but do you know how? In fo good 
a me, that the Porter told me, were it not for that co- 
WW mical Trick, a Man was to have had her away that very 
Moment. 
1 And did you do this without the Help of the 
Devil? | 
) Sir Mart. Cou'd you have believed me capable of ſuch 
: Vitty thing? Why don't you praiſe my Cunning, which 
broke my Rival's Deſigns. 

Maſc. I want Eloqnence to Praiſe you as you deſerve; 
es, to diſplay this Sublime Act, this Fine Heroic Deed, this 
Great and Rare Effect of an Imagination, that for Smart- 
ih Wot yields to none alive; my Tongue wants Power, and 
| wou'd I had thoſe of all the moſt exquiſite Scholars to 
m erpreſs in noble Verſe, or learned Proſe, that you'll al- 
ve Nvays be, in ſpite of Fate, what you always were; that is 
in Spirit of Contradiction, a Peplexer, a Mar- all, a ſhuffling, 
t 1 MWbair-brain'd, loobily Aſs; More than I can " by an hun- 
an ted Degrees; this is but an Abridgment of your Pane- 

ric, 

957 Mart. What puts you in ſuch a Paſſion with me? 
Have 1 done any thing? Tell me. 
Maſe. No, you have done nothing; but don't follow 


17 

tre. 
a Sir Mart, III follow you all over the World to know 
m, his Miſtery. 


Maſc. Will you ſo? Then prepare your Legs; for II 
kad you a Dance. 

Sir Mart. He'll get from me! O Misfortune! What am 
to underſtand by his Difcourſe? What Harm can I have 
lone ? 
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+» © "Maſcatille, Solus 


Sei. my Good - nature, no more Entreaties; you are 4 
Fool, I,vwon't do't. Yes, my Wrath, you are in the 
right on t; tis inſupportable to be doing over and over again 
what a Blockhead undoes; I ought to be Patient no lon- 
ger, after the hopeful Stratagems he has marr'd. . But let's 
argue a little without Paſſion ; if I now obey' my juſt Im- 
patience, People will report that J ſunk under Difficulties, 
and that my Cunning was all exhauſted ; then what will 
become of that Publick Efteem, which . cauſes you to be 
look d upon as a Sublime Cheat, and which you have 
acquired upon ſo many Occaſions, being never yet known 
to miſs your Aim? Honour, Maſcarille, is a fine thing; 
do not pauſe in your noble Labours; and whatever your 
Maſter may ha' done to provoke you, make an End ot 

our Deſigns, - more for your own; Glory than to oblige 

im: But what good can 205 do if you're thus perpetu- 
ally croſs'd by, that, adverſe Demon? You ſee he always 
baulks your Expectations, and that you had as good pre- 
tend to hold Water in a Sieye as to ſtop that unbridled 
Torrent, which in a Moment overturns your. beſt con- 
trived Edifices, Well, once more we will do him a Piece 
of Service; and if he continues to break our Deſigns, 
we'll conſent to withdraw all our Aſſiſtance from him. 
Yet our Affairs are in no very ill Poſture, if we can but 
deſtroy our Rival's Hopes, and if Leander, weary of the 
Purſuit, wou'd leave a clear Field for my-Intentions. | 
have an Ingenious Plot in my Head, from which I expect 
a glorious Succeſs, if we can but remove that Obſtacle 
Good; let's ſee if he perſeveres in his Love. 


SCENE II. 


Leander, Maſcarille. 


Maſe Sir, 1 have loſt my Labour; Trufaldin wont 
keep his Word, | 
Lea 
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Lean. He himſelf told me the whole Buſineſs; But, 
which is more, I have diſcover'd that all this Myſtery of 
a Theft, and a great Lord, whois ſetting out from Spain to 
come hither to fetch her, is nothing but à Trick, an Idle 
Tale by which Sir Martin endeavour d to hinder my ha- 

ving Celia. ü ; f 
Maſc. Here's a Trick for you! 
Lean. Ves, Trufaldin is ſo poſſeſs' d with this Story, fo 

greedily ſwallows that ridiculous Bait, that he will not bear 
to be undeceived, PPC. 
Maſc. So that hencefoe ward he ll guard her well? 1 fee 
we have no more Hopes. , | 7 
Lean. If at firſt I thought her Amiable, I now think 
ker Adorable, and I am in Suſpence, whether I had not 
beſt run to extremes to gain her; alter her Deſtiny by 
giving her my Hand, and turn her preſent Chains into 
thoſe of Marriage. 
Maſc. Cou'd you Marry her! 1 
Lean. I can't tell; but tho there be ſome Obſcurity in her 
I her Agreeableneſs and Virtue are powerful Attra- 
yes. 5 
Maſc. Her Virtue? f 
Lean. Ha! What's that you mutter? Out with it; what 
do you mean by repeating that Word? WF 

Maſe. Sir, your Countenance changes; perhaps I had 
better hold my Peace. | 

Lean. No, no, ſpeak. £ „ 

Maſe. Well then, out of Charity I'll diſabuſe you —— 
That Girl | 

Lean, Go on. = 

Maſe. Is no ſuch inhumane Creature; ſhe can eaſily ob- 
ige ſome People; ſhe's not Flint, to thoſe that know 
where to take her; ſhe ſeems Innocent, wou'd fain paſs 
for a Recluſe; but I may fafely ſpeak ; you know I am, 
kilful enough in a certain Trade to know ſuch Cattle, 

Lean. Celia then —— —— 4 | 

Maſ. Yes, her Virtue is nothing but downright Gri- 
mace, nothing but the Shadow of it, and which, as any one 
may find, vaniſhes at the gingling of a Purſe. 

Lean, What ſay you? ſhall 1 believe this? RY Eats 

4 Fe L Maſe 
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2 Maſe. Sir, *tis nothing to me; you may, or you may 


not; no, don't believe me, purſue your Deſigns, take 
her, eſpouſe her, give her your Hand; the whole City in 
a Body will acknowledge this Favour, and in her you'll Mar- 
ry the Publick Good. | 

Lean. This is a ſtrange Surprize! 

Maſe. He has bit at the Hook; Courage, Boy, if this 
takes, we ſhall pull an ugly Thorn out of our Foot, 

Lean. This touches me in my moft tender Part. 

Maſe. What! Can you | | | 

Lean. Go to the Poſt houfe, and ſee if there's ne'er 3 
Letter for me. ¶ Exit Maſc.] Who cou'd ha' fail'd being 
deceiv'd by her ? Ii what he ſays be true, never was any 
thing carry'd off with ſo good an Air, 


SCENE III. 


Sir Martin, Leander, 


Sir Mart. What can make you ſo Sad? 

Lean, Me? 

Sir Mart. Yes, you. 

Lean. I have no Cauſe to be ſo. 

Sir Mart. 1 ſee Celia is the Cauſe on't. 

Lean. My Head does not run upon ſuch Trifles. 

Sir Mart, Yet you had great Deſigns upon her, but 
3 in the right to talk ſo, ſince they come to no- 
thing. 

— If I were fooliſh enough to eſteem her, I wou'd 
deſpiſe your Cunning. | 

Sir Mart. What Cunning ? 

Lean. We know all. 

Sir Mart, All, what ? 

Lean. Your Proceedings from one End to tother. 

Sir Mart. This is Hebrew-Greek to me, I don't un- 
derſtand a Word on't. 2s 

Lean. You may pretend fo, if you pleaſe; but take my 
Advice, don't be apprehenſive for an Happineſs which [ 
ſhou'd be ſorry to diſpute with you; 1 don't love a Beau- 


ty that is ſully'd, no Caſt- off Miſs. 


Sir Mart. Soft and fair, Leander. 
Lean. How Serious you are! you may ſerye her now 
without 
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without ſuſpecting any Body, and reckon your ſelf an 
happy Man; for her Beauty is not common, tho the reſt 
of her 1s. 
Sir Mart.. Leander, no more of this. You may uſe what 
endeavours you will againſt me for her ; bur don't abuſe 
ber; 1 muſt reſent it, if I hear my Earthly Deity tradu- 
ced; I can much better bear your Rivalſhip, than a Re- 
port to her Diſhonour. 2 

Leand. What I ſay I have from good Hands. 

Sir Mart. Whoever told it you is a Raſcal; ſhe cannot 
have the leaft Stain fix'd upon her ; I know her Heart. 

Lean. But yet Maſcarille is a competent Judge of this; 
'tis he that condemns her. | 

Sir Mart. Aye? 


Lean. He, I ſay. 
Sir Mart. Then he impudently Slanders a Woman of 


Honour; thinking, perhaps, I'd only Laugh at it. Pll 
ly you a Wager he denies it. \ | 
Lean. I'll lay he don't, ; 
on Mart. T'il break his Bones if he maintains ſuch Fal- 
ies. | 
Lean, 1'll preſently cut his Ears off, if he don't perſiſt in 
what he told me. | 


SCENE IV. 
Sir Martin, Leander, Maſcarille. 


Sir Mart. Oh, are you there, Sir Rogue ? 
Maſc. What now? ; 
Sir Mart. Thou Tongue of the old Serpent, fruitful in 
Lies, dare you ſpit your Venom at Celia? and abuſe the 
| eſt excellent Virtue that can ſhine thro' Misfortunes like 
, | 
Maſc. Hold your Tongue; I told him ſo on purpoſe, 
Sir Mart. No, no, is and pinking ; In lind 
and Deaf to all you do and ſay; it twere my own Bro- 
ther he ſhou'd pay dearly for it; and to aſperſe her 1 a- 
(ore, is wounding me in my moſt tender Part ; no, no, 
jour Signs will do no good; what did you tell Leander ? 
Maſe, Nay, if you are * Quarrelling 1'Il leave you. 
L 2 Sir 


my 


* 
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Sir Mart. You ſhan't eſcape. 
Maſc. Oh. 
Sir Mart. Speak then; confeſs. | 
- Maſe. Let me alone; I tell you tis a Stratagem. 
Sir Mart. Come; what did you ſay? clear up the Diſ- 
pute between us. | 
- Moſc. I aid what I faid ; don't be in a Paſſion. 
Sir Mart. IIl make you change your Note. 
| [ Drawing his Sword, 
- Lean. Moderate your Heat. [Stopping him 
Maſe. Was there ever ſuch a Fool in the World? 
Sir Mart. Let me be revenged on him. 
Lean. You muſt not beat him in my Preſence. 
Sir Mart. What! Is it not in my Power to chaſtiſe my 
own Servant ? | 
Tenn. How your Servant? 
_ : Maſe. Again! He'll diſcover all. 
Sir Mart. If I beat him to Death, what then? he's my 
Servant. | 
Tean. He's mine now. | oY 
Sir Mart. This is very fine; how cemes he to be 
een | # 
3 Maſe. (Softly) Hold. 
Sir Mart. What have you to ſay? 
Maſe. (Aſide.) Ah, damn'd Aſs ; he'll ſpoil my whole 
Project; he underſtands none of all my Signs. 
Sir Mart. Why this is Comical, Leander ; he not my 
Servant? ; men 037 5 
Lean. Did not you turn him away for ſome Fault? 
Sir Mart. I don't know any thing o'r. 
- Lean. And violently beat him into the Bargain? 


Sir Mart. No not I. Drive him away! Beat him vio- 


lently ! Either you make a Jeſt of me, Leander, or he of 


ou. 
if Maſe. Go on Numpskull, go on; you'll further your 
Affairs mightily. | | 

Lean. Then the Cudgelling is only imaginary ? 

Maſc. He don't know what he ſays; his Memory—— 


Lean. No, no, all theſe Signs betoken no good; 1 {mel 


a Rat, but I pardon you, for the Wittineſs of the Invent- 
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on; tis well for me that Im undeceived, and fee by 
what Motives you impoſed upon me; and that having 
committed my ſelf to your Hypoeritical Zeal, l'm got 
off ſo well; this ought to be call'd an Advice to the Rea- 
der; your Servant; Sir Martin. Exit. 

Maſc. Take Courage, Sir Martin; all Happineſs Accom- 
panies us, let's ſet Sail again, let's act Olibrius, the Mur- 
therer of Innocents. | 

Sir Mart. He accuſed you of Slander againſt 

Maſc. And you cou'd not bear my Artifice; nor let 
him remain in his Error, which did you good Service, and 
almoſt extinguiſh'd his Paſſion. (Bantering him.) No, 
honeſt Soul, he can't diſſemble; I flily got in with his 
Rival, ſhou'd have gain'd his Miſtreſs; he inders that by 
falie Reports; I try to ſlacken his Rival's Flame, my Hero 
preſently comes, and undeceives him; I may make what . 
Signs I pleaſe to let him know tis a Trick; no; he purſues 
his Point, and is not ſatisfy'd till he bas diſcover'd all; 
a great and ſublime Effort of an Imagination that is not 
interior to any in the World! A rare Piece, worthy to be 
preſented to the King. | ba, yt,” 

Sir Mart. No wonder if J fruſtrate your Defigns; un- 
leſs you tell me what you're going to attempt, I may 
make an hundred ſuch Miſtakes. 2 

Maſc. So much the worſe for you. BE! 

Sir Mart. However, that for the future you mayn't be 
Angry with me without a Cauſe, give me a little inkling 
of your Deſigns; for 1 being kept ignorant of them, am 
taken un provided. | 

Maſe. I believe you'd make a ver good Fencing-Ma- 
ſter; becauſe you ate ſo Skilful in Croſs Strokes, and at 
breaking 2 | 

Sir Mart. Since tis done, tis too late to talk of it; 
lowever, let the worſt come to the worſt, my Rival 
can't traverſe me, provided your Endeavours, which 1 
conhde in, be 

Maſe. No more of that; let's talk of ſomething elſe; I 
won't be ſo eaſily appeaſed, I am too angry; you mult 
wt do me a piece of Service, and then we ſhall = 
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if I ought again to take upon me the Conduct of your 


Amours. 
Sir Mart. If that's all, Ill do it; 
need of my Hearts-Blood, my Arm? 


Maſc. What Folly this is! You're of the Humour of 
thoſe Bravoes, who are always more ready to lug out 


their Sword than a Teſter. 
Sir Mart. What can I do then for thee ? 
Maſe. Appeaſe your Father's Anger. 
Sir Mart. I am reconciled to him already. 


Maſe. Yes, but I am not; I killd him for you this 
Imagination of it ſhocks him, and 
ſuch Reports to eld Dotards like him are very diſobliging; 
they make em ſorrowfully reflect upon the Condition 
good Man, as old as he is, loyes 
Life, and hates jeſting in that Caſe ; he's alarm'd at Prog- 
noſtication, and is ſo angry with me, that I hear he has 
complain d of me to the Juſtice; I'm afraid, that if I'm 
lodged at the King's Charge but one Quarter of an Hour, 
I ſhall be ver difficulty got away ; there have been for 
this good while a great many Writs out againſt me; 
for Virtue is always envy'd ane purſued in this vile Age; 


Morning; the ver 


they're fo near. The 


therefore go appeaſe him. 
Sir Mart. | will; but then you promiſe—— 


Maſc. We'll ſee what's to be done. (Exit Sir Mart.) But 
let's take a little Breath after ſo many Fatigues, and not 
Torment ourſelyes thus, Day and Night ; Leander has it 
not now in his Power to hurt us, and Celia being ſtop d 


by —— 
V. 


Ergaſtus, Maſcarille. 2 

Erg. I was looking all about for you to ſerye you, in 
diſcloſing an important Secret to you. 

Maſe, What is't ? 
Erg. Does no Body hear? 
Maſc. No. 
Erg. We are intimate Friends, I know your Deſigns 
and your Maſter's Love; Look to your ſelves, 3 


a 


tell me, have you 
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tends to run away with Celia, and as I'm inform'd, he 
has got every thing ready, and hopes to get into Trufal- 
in's Houſe in Maſquerade; knowing that the Women of 
1 Neighbourhood often viſit him at Night in Masks. 
Maſe. Aye? Well, he is not yet arriv'd at the Height 
of his Happineſs ; 1 may perhaps Trip up his Heels yet; 
| have a Trick in my Head that will diſappoint him; he 
don't know my Talents. Farewel, we'll drink together 
next time we meet, (Exit Ergaftus.) We muſt draw to 
our ſelves all the Succeſs of this amorous Project, and by 
; cunning and uncommon Surpriſe, attempt the good 
Fortune of it, without being in danger of the bad. If I 


+ WE Mack my (elf and get before him, Leander will have no Oc- 
u cxfion to laugh at us; and if we get the Prize before he 
. comes, he'll be at the Charge of the Undertaking for us; 


ſince becauſe of his Deſign, which has already taken Air, 
the Suſpicion will fall upon him, and we being fafe from 
all Purſuits. need not fear the Conſequences of that ha- 
zardous Enterpriſe; and by that means ſhall draw the 
Cheſnuts out of the Fire with the Cat's Paw; There- 
fore let's go Mask our ſelves with ſome honeſt Fellows; 
for we muſt not delay to prevent our Adverſaries: I know 
where the Hare lies, and can eaſily provide Men and Ha- 


want of Uſe; and if I have receiv'd from Heay'a the 
Gift of Cheating, I'm not one of thoſe Good-for-nothing 
beople that hide their Talents in a Napkin. 


SCENE VI. 


Sir Martin, Ergaſtus. 


Sir Mart. So he intends to ſteal her away in a Maſque- 
nde? 5 

Eig. Nothing ſurer; one of his Com ay having told 
me his Deſign, I preſently inform'd Maſt ar e of it, and 
he ſaid he wou'd ſpoil their Sport by an Invention which 
he immediately form'd; ſo meeting with you by Chance 
thought I had beſt let you know it. 
igns Sir Mart, You oblige me; I ſhall remember you for 
t; my comical Cur, Fil warrant, will play em ſome 
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bis in a Moment; I don't let my Wit grow mouldy for 
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Trick; but I toe will ſecond his Project: it ſhall never 
be faid, that in an Affair which concerns me I ſtirr'd no 
more than a Poſt; this is the time; they'il be ſurpriſed at 
the Gght of me; Snigs! Why did not I take ſome body 
with me to back me? But come what will, I have two 
good Piſtols and a Sword. So ho; within there; a Word 


with you, 
SCENE. VI. 
Sir Martin, Trufaldin. 


Truf. What's the matter? Who's there ? 
Sir Mart. Take good Care of your Door to Night: 
Tiff. Why? 
Sir Mart. Certain People deſign to make a Maſquerz: 
ding to ſteal Celia from you. | | 
Truf. O Heay'ns ! | . 
Sir. Mart. And, without doubt, they'll ſoon be here 
you may ſee all from the Window. Well? Did not ! 
tell you ſo? Here they come? Hold, I'll affront them be. 
fore your Face; We ſhall have pure ſport if this holds. 


SCENE VII. 
Sir Martin, Trufaldin, Maſquarille Mast d. 


Triff. Oh! Are theſe the Merry Blades that think to 
deceive me! | 

Sir Mart. Maskers, where are you running? May one 
know? Trufaldin, open the Door to theſe Mummers. Lord 
how pretty ſhe is! and how handſome her Air ! What! 
do you grumble ? Can't one ſee your Face without any 
Harm ? 78 | 

Truf. Go, Knaves, be gone; and you, Sir, good Night, 
and thank you heartily. | 

Sir Mart. Is it you, Maſcarille ? 

Maſe. No, tis Some- body elſe, - 

Sir Mart. Alas! What a Rebuff this is! How adverſe 
is our Deſtiny! How cou'd I imagine, you ſhou'd take it 
in your Head to diſguiſe your {elf thus! Unhappy that I am, 
to play you ſuch a Trick! I have a good mind to bei! 
my {elf ſoundly. . 

Maſc. Adieu, ſublime Wit, rare Imagination? 8 

225 7 U 
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Sir Mart. Alas, if your Anger deprives me of your Suc- 
cour, what Saint ſhall I implore? | 

Maſc. Belzebub. 

Sir Mart. If your Heart is not either Braſs or Iron, do 
ence more at leaſt forgive my Imprudence; If to gain 
you I muſt embrace your Knees, ſee me —— 

Maſc. Fiddleſtick; Come, Comrade, there's ſome-body 
coming, let's be gone. 


SCENE IX. 
Leander and his Train Mas d. 

Lean. Let's make no Noiſe. 
Truf. What! will my Door be beſieged all Night with 
„ Maskers! Gentlemen, you'll get Cold; tis too late now to 
(tal Celia, ſhe deſires you'd diſpence with her to Night; 
WH fic's a-Bed, and can't ſpeak to you; I'm forry the can't; 
e; hut becauſe you ſhou'd not take all this Pains for nothing, 

he preſents you with this Pot of Perfume. 


oe · Lean. Fogh, how it ſtinks; Pm all bedaub'd with it 
we are diſcover'd, let's be gone. 
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ACT IV. SCENE. L 
Sir Martin dreſs'd lite an Armenian, Maſcarille. 


Maſe, You comically Bedizon'd. | 
Sir Mart. You revive my dead Hopes, 
Maſe. Aye, I always am pacify'd, {wear as much as I 
will to the contrary. 
Sir Mart. Be aſſured that if ever it lies in my Power 


Ill Reward you; and tho' I had but one bit of Bread left 
in the whole World 


erſe Maſc. Do but take care what you do, in this new De- 
en fin; However if you do commit any Folly you can't 
_ impute ir to Surprize, for you oughtnow to know what 


you're to do, by Heart. 
Sir Mart. But how did Trufaldin receive you ? | 
M Maſe, 
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Maſc. I cheated the good Man with a pretended Zeal 
I ſaid I was come to tell him, that unleſs he teok care of 
himſelf he'd be ſurprized ; that ſome had a Deſign upon 
him, but above all upon her whoſe Birth a Letter had ſo 
falſely divulged ; that they'd ba* fain drawn me in to be 
of their fide, but that 1 ſlipt my Neck out of the Collar, 
and being zealous for his Intereſts, came to give him 
warning, that he might ſtand upon his guard. Then 
I fell a morallizing, and complain'd of the Cheats which 
are daily put in practice in this World; I told him, that 
for my part, being weary of it and its Infamies, I was re. 
ſolved to work out my own Salvation, remove from 
Trouble, and ſpend the reſt of my Days in peace with 
ſome honeſt Man; that if he thought fit, Iſhould be very 
glad to do it with him; that I was ſo mightily taken 
with him, that without deſiring any Wages for ſerving 
him, I'd put into his Hands what my Father bequeathed 
to me, and the Fruits of my Labour, which, in caſe 1 
dy'd, ſhou'd be his. This was the only way to gain his 
Affection; and being minded to get an Interview between 
you and your Miſtreſs, that you might agree what means 
to uſẽ to attain your Wiſhes, he himſelf invented a very 

way, whereby you may any lodge with her: 
Happening to talk to me about a Son he had loſt, who he 
Dreamt laſt Night was return'd, he told me the follow- 
ing Hiſtory ; „ ae founded our Stratagem. ; 

Sir Mart. That's enough, 1 know all; you have told it 
me twice alread Yo | : 

Maſe. But tho' I had told it you above thrice, not- 
withſtanding you ſay tis enough, you might be out in 
ſome Circumſtances. | 

Sir Mart. But I'm impatient. 

Maſe. Pray no more haſte than good ſpeed : You're 
Skull's a little thickiſh, therefore be well inſtructed in this 
Adventure. Trufaldin is of Naples, and was heretofore 
call d Zanobis Ruberty : Being ſuſpected of an Inſurre- 
ction which happened in the op (tho' he don't look 
like a Plotter) he was obliged to fly privately one Night. 


A little while afterwards he receiv'd News, that his Wife 


and Daughter, whom he left there, were Dead ; and * 
this 
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this Diſturbance, being willing to ſettle ſomewhere, not 
only with his Wealth, but with the Hopes of his Family, 
2 Son of his call'd Horatio, he writ to Bolonia, whi- 
ther a Tutor | call'd Alberto had carry'd him to learn 
the Sciences. But, as one Misfortune ſeldom comes alone, 
tho! he writ ſeveral times, during two whole Years 
he ſaw neither of em; wherefore * them Dead, 
he came hither, where he has lived ever fince by the 
Name of Trufaldin, without having for theſe Twelve Years 
had the leaſt News from this Alberto or Horatio. This 
is the Subſtance of the Hiſtory, which ve repeated that 
you may the better remember it. You are now to 
perſonate an Armenian Merchant, who have ſeen em 
both in good Health in Turkey. If I, have invented this 
way to raiſe *em to life again, upon his Dream ; *tis be- 
cauſe it's very common in Adyentures for People to be 
taken by ſome Turkiſh Corſairs, and then reſtored to their 
Family in the nick of time, after they have been thought 
loſt for fifteen or twenty Years. For my part, I have 
heard twenty ſuch Stories. Without pruning your Brains 
about it, let us make uſe on't ; what ſignifies it? You 
muſt ſay you heard them relate their Misfortune, and fur- 
niſh'd them with wherewithal to Ranſom themſelves; 
but ſetting out before *em upon an * Occaſion, Ho- 
ratio charged you to give a Viſit to his Father, whoſe 
Miſchance he was acquainted with, and with whom 
> to ſtay till he arrives: You have now your Leſ- 


n. ; 
n Sir Mart. Theſe Repetitions are ſuperfluous. I com- 
prehended it all at firſt. 2 

Maſc. Well then, 1'll go make a beginning. 

Sir Mart. Stay, Maſcarille, one thing diſturbs me: If 
be ſhou'd enquire what ſort of Perſon his Son is? 

Maſe, A fine Scruple indeed! Ought you not to know 
that he was very little when he par ed from him? And be- 
lides, Time and Slavery may have changed him? 

Sir Mart. Tis true; but what if he ſhould kuow me ? 

Maſc. Have you no Memory ? I told you juſt now 
that, beſides that your _ may not be ſo imprinted 
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| 7 
in his Mind, ſince he never had but a Minute's ſight of don't 
your Beard and Cloaths alter you 5 MP M. 
Sir Mart. Very right. But well thought on; this Place like o 
in Twrky Tru 
Maſc. I tell you tis all one, Turky or Barbary. Hopes 
* Mart. But what's the Name of the City I ſaw them | ” 
m: i y nea 
Maſe. Tunis, I think he'll keep me till Night: He Tru 
tells me Repetition is ſuperfluous, and] have already named oſten 
this City a matter of twelve times. | Sir 
Sir Mart. Well, go and begin; now I'm ready. Tru 
Maſe. Take care and be prudent, and carry your ſel Sr 
as you ought x put none of your fine Imaginations in your 5 
Tr 


practice. 
Sir Mart. Let me alone; how diffident you are! Old w 


Maſc. Horatio, à Scholar in Bolonia ; Trufaldin, Zan long 4 
Ruberty; a Citizen of Naples; the Tutor, Alberto. 
Sir Mart. Do you reckon me a Fool, that you preach Th 

7 


ſo much to me? 


Maſe. Not far from it. | [Exit Sir 4 
Sir Mart. When 1 don't want him he's as humble 282 Truf 
Spaniel; But becauſe he knows of how much uſe he is WI unt? 
to me, he makes himſelf my Equal. I ſhall now be ſhone Maſz 
upon more nearly by thoſe charming Eyes, which hold ns 

ut the 


me in ſo ſweet a Slavery; I ſhall now without fear de- : 
ſcribe to that Beauty the Torments I endure; I ſhall nov W which 


hear my Sentence —— But here they come. 7 
N we 
SCENE: KB. ing him 

Trufaldin, Sir Martin, Maſcarille. _—_ 1 


Def Heav'n be praiſed | My Deſtiny begins to mode - my Fen- 
rate its Rigour. 0 | 
© Maſe. You contradict the common Opinion ot Dreams WW Schools, 
being falſe. 
''Traf, What Thanks! What Reward ſhall I give you W other N 
Sir? You whom I ought to call the Angel of my Happ. 


nels? __ 
Sir Mart. Theſe Compliments are ſuperfluous; I cat 


diſpenſe with them. 
1 | | Tru. 
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Truf. 1 have ſeen ſome body like this Armenian, tho I 
don't know where. | n 3 

Maſc. So I thought; but one ſometimes ſes People very 
like others. 6 | | ö 

Truf. Lou have ſeen that Son, on whom TI build my 
Hopes, Sir ? EN ; 

Sir Mart. Yes, Si 
ly hearty. - - „ | 

Truf. He told you the Hiſtory of his Life, and talk'd 
ofren of me, did he? 1 

Sir Mart. Above ten thouſand times. 

Truf. Something leſs. I believe. . _. 8 

Sir Mart. He deſcribed you juſt as you are, your Face, 
your Mien — 2 85 ? 

Truf. How can that be, when he was but ſeyen Years 
Old when he ſaw me laſt? And when his Tutor, in ſo 
long a time, wou'd ſcarce know me again? e 

Maſe. Blood preſerves the Image quite otherwiſe ; Nature's 
Traces are ſo deeply fix d, that my Father 

Truf. Enough. Where did you leave him? 

Sir Mart, In Turky, at Turin. ; | 
Truf. At Turin! Why I think that City is in Pied- 
mont ? | , | 
Maſe. O Dunderpate ! You don't underſtand him, he 
means Tunis, and indeed *twas there he left your Son; 
but the Armenians have a certain Vice of the Tongue 
which to us ſeems very rude; in all their words they 
change nis into rin, and ſay Turin for Tunis. 

Diff. This Advertiſement is neceſſary for the underſtand- 
ng him, How did he ſay he cou'd meet with his Fa- 
ther ? | % 

Maſc. See if he anſwers a word, I wou'd fain repeat 
my Fencing a little; time has been, none was fo skilful at 
ore {port as my felt, and I have Sa, Sa d in a great many 

ools. | 

Truf. I did not want to know any thing of that: What 


gnor Trufaldin, and he was extreme- 


other Name did ke ſay I ſhould go by? | 
Maſe. Ah Signor Zanobio Racy: what Joy Heav'a 


now ſends. you:? | 
Sir Mart. That's your true Name, the other's feign'd. 
M 3 ; Truf. 
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Truf. But where did he ſay he was Born? 

Maſe, Naplewis an agreeable Place to dwell in; but you 
have no Occaſion to think ſo. 

Truf. Muft you needs interrupt us? 8 

Sir Mart. In Naples his Deſtiny began its Courſe. 

Truf. Whither did I ſend him when he was young? 
And under whoſe Conduct? | 
\ Maſe. Poor Maſter Alberto had a great deal of Merit, 
to accompany from Bologna to Turky, that Son which 
you committed to his Care. 5 

Truf Again! | 
. Maſe. We are loſt if this Converſation holds. [4/4 
WE. I'd fain know their Adventures of you; in what 

ip did — - 
| Maſe. I can't tell what's the matter, but I do nothing 
but gape. But Signor Trufaldin, do you conſider, that 
the 1 may want ſome Refreſhment ? Belides, 
tis late. | y 
Sir Mart. None for me, I thank you. 

Maſc. You're more hungry than you imagine, 

Truf. Go in then, 

Sir Mart. After you. | 

- Maſe. (To Trufaldin.) Sir, in Armenia the Maſters of the 

Houſe uſe no Ceremony. (To Sir Mart.) What! Not 
word to {ay for your ſelf! 

Sir Mart. He at firſt ſurpriſed me, but never fear't, 1 
ſhall pluck up my Courage, and be bolder. 

Maſc. Here comes our Rival, who knows nothing of 
this Stratagem. 


SCENE III. 


Leander, Anſelmo. 


Anſ. Stay, Leander, and let me tell you a thing which 
concerns your Repoſe and Honour; I don't ſpeak to you 
as the Father of Hypolita, as a Man intereſſed for my own 
Family; but as your Father, moved for your good, with- 
cout flattering you, or 3 any thing: Therefore to 

be plain, as I ſhou'd be very glad a Child of mine ſhou d 
be fo ſeryed upon the like Occaſion : Do you know with 

what 
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what in Eye every one beholds your Love for Celia, which 
bas taken Air? How your Yeſterday's Undertaking is talk d 
of and ridicul'd ? What Jus ment is made of the caprict- 
ous choice of a Wife, which tis ſaid you have pitch'd up- 
on? An Outcaſt of Egypt, a Wanderer, whoſe noble Oc- 
cupation is that of begging? I bluſh'd at it both for you 
and my ſelf too, who am concern'd in it; me, I fay, to 
whoſe Daughter, who is promiſed to you, it will be the 
greateſt Affront. Ah Leander! don't diſgrace your ſelf 
thus, but open your Eyes; if none is wiſe at all times, 
yet the ſhorteſt Errors are the beſt. When nothing but 
Beauty is the Portion, Remorſe treads on the Heels of 
the Marriage Solemnity, and the moſt charming Wife has 
but a ſmall Defence againſt that Coldneſs which follows 
Enjoyment, I tell you again, that thoſe boiling Paſſions, 
that youthful Heat and Ardour at firſt give us a few agree- 
able Nights; but that Felicity is not at all durable, and 
our Paſſions growing cool, we have but ill Days after thoſe 
pleaſant Nights; hence proceed Cares, Trouble, Miſery, 
and the Diſinheriting of Sons thro? the Father's Anger. 
. Leand. In all you ſay, I hear nothing but what I have alrea- 
dy repreſented to my ſelf. I know ho much I'm oblig'd 
to you for that fignal Honour you're willing to do me, 
and which I'm unworthy of; and notwithſtanding the Paſ- 
ſion that oppoſes it, am ſenſible of your Daughter's Virtue 
and Merit; wherefore Ii! endeavour —— 

Anſ. That Door opens, let's go further, leſt ſome ſe- 
cret Contagion comes from it, that may inſect you, 


SCENE, IV. 


Sir Martin, Maſcarille. 


Maſc. We ſhall ſoon be diſcover d, if you go on thus 
foolifhly. N 

Sir Mart. Muſt I eternally hear your Reprimands ? 
What can you complain of? Have I not ſucceeded in all I 
ſaid fince —— | 

Maſe, Mightily indeed; Witneſs the Turks whom you 
call'd Hereticks, and whom you {wore Worthip'd the Sun 
and Moon. What Angers me moſt is, that your Love for- 


M 4 gets 
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— it ſelf ſtrangely near Celia, and is like Broth that 


yls over. 

be Mart, Can one be more reſery'd ? I hardly ſpoke 
to her. | 5 

Maſc. That is not all; by your Motions during one 
Minute's Eating, you gave more Matter for Suſpicion, 
than another wou'd ha done in a Year. + - 

Sir Mart. How ? | 

Maſe. How? Every Body might perceive it. At Table 
with Tr«ufaldin you did nothing but fare upon her , bluſh, 
remain ſtupid, and ogle, without ever minding what was 
given you; you never were a-dry but when ſhe Drank, 
and catch'd the Glaſs out of her Hands; without ever 
rincing it you drank up what ſhe had left, and affected that 
fide which her Mouth had toucht. Upon the Pieces which 
ſhe had handled you laid your Paw more haſtily than a Cit 
does upon a Mouſe, and fwallow'd them like Grey Peas. 
Beſides, under the Table you made an inſupportable Noiſe 
wich your Feet, Tic, Tack; you gave Trufaldin two 
luſty Kicks, and made him twice beat a couple of inno- 
cent Dogs for it, which, if they durft, wou'd have quar. 
rel'd with you; and yet you behaved your ſelf finely. For 
my part, I fat upon Thornsall the time; and notwithſtand- 
ing the Cold, 1 ſweat yet with the Pain I was in for you. 
Like a Bowler who keeps his Eyes on his Bowl, and 
twiſts his Body the Way he'd have it turn, J kept my 
Eyes on you, and try'd to reſtrain your Actions by an hun- 
dred Diſtortions of my Body. | 

Sir Mart. Lord, how eaſie tis for you to condemn 
things, when you don't know the agreeable Cauſes of 
them! However to pleaſe you for once, III put a Force 
en my Love, and 


SCENE V. 
Sir Martin, Maſcarille, Trufaldin. 


Maſe. We were talking of Horatio's Misfortunes. 
Truf. You de well. Mean time, will you do me the 
Favour to let me have a Word in Secret with him? 
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Sir Mart. Elſe I ſhou'd be very indiſcreet. 

Truf. Do you knew what I have juſt done? 

Maſe. No; But I wou'd know it if you pleaſe:.. * 

Traf. I juſt now cut down. from a large Oak, of about 
Two Hundred Years Old, an Ang Branch, cull d 
out on purpoſe; of a reaſonable. Bigneſs, whereof. I have 
impatiently made a Club, about —— aye, of this Bi 
(Shews his Arm.) Lels at one End than tother, bue fit- 
ter to drub any Body, than Thirty little Switches: for it 
fills the Hand well, is green, knotty and heavy. 

Maſc. But pray who is this Preparative for? 

Truf. Firſt for You, and then for this pretended Arme- 
wan, this diſguis'd Merchant, who wou'd fain impoſe up · 
on me with a Tale of a Cock and a Bull. | 

Maſe. What! Do you not believe 

Truf. Don't think to excuſe it, he himſelf fortunately 
diſcover'd the Trick. telling Celia, with a ſqueeze by the 
Hand, that for her ſake he came in this Diſguiſe ; he did 
not perceive Feanetta, my little God-Daughter, who o- 
ver- heard it all Word for Word; and, tho you were not 
mention d, I don't doubt but you have a Finger in the 
Pye. | 
"Maſe You wrong me. If you are really abuſed, I was 
the firſt that was deceived by his Story. 

Truf. If you'd have me believe you, do you aſſiſt me 
to beat him; let's give it him with a good Will, and then 
Ill think you Innocent, | 

Maſe. Aye, with all my Heart, and I'll do it ſo cordi- 
ally, that you ſhall ſee 1 nee no part int. Tou ſhall be 
ſoundly ſwing d, Mr. Armenian. 


SCENE VI. 


Sir Martin, Trufaldin, Maſcarille. 


Truf. ( Knocks at his Door to fetch the Sticks.) A Word 
with you. What, Mr. Cheat, do you think to gull an 
Honeſt Man, and laugh at him ? 

Maſe. To pretend to have ſeen his Son in another 
Country, to get the more eaſily into his Houſe ! 


ningly heard all you ſaid. 

heard? c 

ha' been here ſtill, if your Tongue had been but 
you lay out your Cards ſtrangely. 


But why muſt I be turn d out by You? 
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Maſc. I cou'd not do better than take 2 me to do it, ſeems 
for by that means I clear my ſelf from all Suſpicion. 


Sir Mart, Vet you need not have ſtruck ſo plaguy I ten ſp 


Truf. Come, come, march, Sir, march. Maſ, 
[Beating Sir Martin, il 1 ly- 

Sir Mart. Ah Raſcal. — 
Maſc. Thus Sharvers — © | ms hi romu! 
Ne ds, villew?. F [Beating him, Bi Tier d 
Maſc. Are rewarded here, Keep that for my Ml de 
lake. | | | now 18 
Sir Mart. What? Am I to be Sir 
Maſe. Troop, Troop, I tell you, or I'll break your what 
es. B = 
Truf. Well, come let's go in, I'm fatisfy'd. Sir 
Sir Mart. What! Be thus affronted by a Servant! Dare Ma/ 
he be ſo Villainous as to uſe his Maſter thus? ny of | 
Maſe. (At Trufaldin's Window.) Pray how does your Sr. 
Back do? Maf 
Sir Mart. What! Have you the Impudence to talk al. Sir 
ter that manner? | 4 Repoſ 
Maſe. Why now ſee what tis, not to perceive Feanetta, Maj 
and to have an indiſcreet Tongue; but for this Time I'm WM 19%" C 
not at all Anger'd, I have done Scolding at and Curfin Sir 
you; the the Action was very Imprudent, I have waſt' upon | 
away the Fault on your Back. | Ma, 
Sir Mart. And Ill revenge that piece of Diſloyalty, MW Jou dc 
Maſe. You your ſelf was the Cauſe on't. ty'd w 
Sir Mart. 1? help n 
Maſe. If you had been Wiſer when you talk'd to your Sir 
Idol, you wou'd have ſeen Feanetta behind you, who cun - N 


Sir Mart. Cou'd a Word that I ſaid te Celia be over. 
Maſe. Why do you think you're turn'd out elſe? You'd 
uiet ; 1 Erg 
can't tell whether you often play at Piquet, but I'm ſure JW throw 


Sir Mart. Oh! I'm the moſt unhappy of Mankind! like a 


Maſe 


tm, 
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Maſc. Have you no Senſe ? Trafaldin watch'd me nar- 
rowly, And es I was glad ro aſſwage my Choler 
under that Pretence: In a word, 'tis done, and if you'll 
promiſe never to endeavour to be reveng'd on me, ei- 
ther directly or indirectly, for the Blows I ſo heartily 
gare you, I'll promiſe you, by Help of the Poſt I am 
now in, to content you in leſs than two Nights. 

Sir Mart. Tho' you uſed me ſomething too rudely, yet 
what wou'd not that Promiſe get from me? ; 

Maſe. You promiſe, thea ? 

Sir Mart. Yes, I do. | 

Maſe. That's not all; promiſe never to meddle in . 
ny of my Enterpriſes. 

Sir Mart. I do. 

Maſc. If you break your Word, Pox take you, quo I! 

1 Then keep yours with me, and ſtudy my 
Repoſe. | 

Maſe Well, well ; Go 'noint your Back, and change 
your Cloaths, 

Sir Mart. Will my 11! Fate always heap Misfortune 
upon Misfortune ? . 8 

Maſc. What, not gone yet? March quickly; but beſure 
you don't trouble your ſelf about the Buſineſs; be ſatis- 
/d with having me on your Side, and don't pretend to 
help my Deſigns. Be at quiet. 

Sir Mart. I will. 

Maſc. I muft ſtudy now what Courſe to take 


SCENE VII. 


Ergaſtus, Maſcarille. 


Erg. Maſcarille, I come to tell you a Tp nb 
throws an ugly Rub in your way; there is this Moment 
arrived a young Gypſie, tho he is not black; who looks 
like a Gentleman, and comes, with a very wan old Wo- 
man, to Ranſom the Slave, which you for. He 
ſeems yery hot for her. | 

Maſc. This is certainly the Lover that Celia has ſo of- 
ten ſpoke of. Was De iny ever ſe perplex d as ours ! 
Out of one Trouble we run into another. It is no Ad- 


vantage 
1 


< 
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vantage to us to hear that Leander is near flying the Pit; 
that his Father is arriv'd, when we had leaſt Hopes of it, 
and weighs down the Scale on Hypelita's Side; that he has 
changed all by his Authority, and this very Day deſigns 
to conclude the Buſineſs; when one Rival removes, a- 
nother more dangerous riſes to deſtroy what ſmall Hope: 
we had remaining. Yet, by my Art I believe I may 
ſtop em, and gain as much time as I ſhall want, to en- 
deayour to finiſh this weighty Affair. A great Robbery 
has lately been committed, no Body can tell by whom; 
thoſe Gypſies are ſeldom, eſteem'd Honeſt : I, upon a fri 
volous Suſpicion, will cunningly get this Fellow put in 
Priſon for ſome Days; I know ſome Blood-thirſty Offi 
cers of Juſtice, who are always ready on ſuch Occaſions, 
For the ation of a Preſent, there's nothing but 
what they'd blindly attempt, and the Purſes even of the 
moſt Innocent are condemn'd as Criminal when tis for 
their Prefit, | 


* 
3 


ACT v. SCENE I. 


Maſcarille, Ergaſtus. 


Maſe. A H Blockhead ! Double Blockhead! Will you ne- 
ver leave perſecuting me? 

Erg. Your Buſineſs had been done by the Care of the 
Exempt, and the Gypſie had been caged, had not your 
Maſter come in and like a Deſperado knockt your Stra- 
tagem on the Head: I can't bear, fay's he proudly, to fee 
an honeſt Man drag'd thus to Priſon; 1 like his Mien, and 
will be his Bail. Upon their refuling to ſet him free, 
he fell upon em, and they having no Averſion to their 
Carcaſſes, ſet a running, and I believe that they are flying 
yet, imagining they have a Sir Martin behind em. 

Maſc. The Sot don't know that that Gypſie is in 
the Houſe already, to deprive him of his Treaſure. 

Erg. Well, Goodbuy, a certain Affair obliges me to leave 
Jou. | [ Exit, 


Maſe. 
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Maſe. Yes, this laſt Prodigy quite 
wou'd think, nay I'm entirely 


— 


me: One 
rſuaded, that that Croſs» 


in' d Demon he's poſſeſs d with, takes Delight in ma- 
ing me mad, and conducts him whitherſoever his Pre- 
ſence may be moſt prejudical. Yet Pll go on, and not- 


withſtanding all this, fee who'll 


Conquer, his Devil or 


my ſelf. Celia is a little inclined to us, and is loth to 
depart; I muſt endeavour to improve this Opportuni 

But here they come, let's think how we ſhall do it. That 
furniſh'd Houſe there is at my Diſpoſal; if Fortune dees 
but favour us, all will yet do well. None but I have a 
Power in it, and I have always the Key. Heav'n's, how 
many Accidents have we beheld in ſo ſhort a time! And 
how often is a Trickſter obliged to Change his Shape! 


SCENE l. 
Celia, Andrew. 


And. You know, Celia, there's nothing but what my 


Feart has done to teſtifie the Exceſs of its Ardor. 


When 


| was but Young, the War had given the Venetians a good 
Notion of my Courage, and by ſerving them I might, 
without flattering my ſelf, have ſome time or other ex- 

ed an honourable Employment, when for you I aban- 
don d all, and the ſpeedy effect of a Metamorphoſis which 
follow'd the ſudden Change of my Heart, brought your 
Lover among your Companions; ner cou'd a thouſand 
Accidents, or even er. Indifference, ſtop my Perſeverance. 


Afterwards, being 


y Chance much longer ſeparated from 


you than I cou'd have imagin'd, 1 ſpared neither Time 
nor Pains to meet with you again. At length, having 
tound the old Gypſie Woman, and impaticatly hearing 
that for a certain Sum of Mony, without which your 
Band had been ruin'd, you were left in Pawn, I ran to 
break thoſe Mercenary Chains, and to receive from you 
what Orders you thought fir. Yet when your Joy ought 
to ſparkle at your Eyes; you're ſeized with a 2 Sad- 


neſs. If you will retire, I have enough to 


at Venice. 


ve us both 
But if you ſtill muſt be follow'd, I conſent 
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and all my Ambition ſhall be to ſerye you in what Ces 
dition you pleaſe, | 5 
Cel Your Teal for me is too viſible, and I muſt be un, 
teful to be uneaſie at it; my Countenance does not now 
peak the Senſe of my Heart. A violent Pain in my Head 
has ſeized me, and if I've any Power o'er you, you'd de- 


fer our Voyage for three or four Days, in which time 


my Illneſs may go off. 
And. As long as you will; all my Deſire is to pleaſe 
— but let's ſee for a Houſe to lodge in. Oh, Here's a 


ill up. 
SCENE Ill. 


Maſcarille, Celia, Andrew. 


And. Signor Swiſs, are you Maſter of this Houſe? 

Maſe. Yes, at your Service. 

And. May one have a Lodging in it? 

7. Yea, I have a Room to Lett ready furniſh'd, 
But I donna lodge ill Folk. 

And. 1 ſuppoſe your Houle is free from all Suſpicion, 

Maſc. I ſee, by your Feace, you're but a Novice in this 
Town. | 

And. lam fo, * 

Maſe. Is Miſtreſs marry'd to you? 

And. What! 

Maſe. Is ſhe your Wife or your Siſter ? 

And. Neither. 

Maſc. Oh I ſee what you come for; to buy Things, or 
to demand Juſtice at Court. The Law is good for 
nought, it Coſts ſo much; the Attorney's a Miſer, Coun- 
ſellor a Knave. 

And. Tis not for that. | | 

Maſe. Oh, then yau bring the Woman to ſee the Tawn, 
and walk about ? 

And. Tis no matter; I'll be with you again in a Mo. 
ment. I'Il go fetch the old Woman preſently, and forbid 
her carrying our Things. 

Maſe. What? Is not tha well? 

Aud. Her Head akec. 

| Maſe 
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Maſc. I ha good Wine and Cheeſe i th Houſe, - Gang 
you in, gang you in. VC. 
— SCENE IV: 
Sir Martin, Andrew. | 

' Sir Mart. ( Alone.) Tho! the Tranſports of an impatient 
Heart are very preſſing, yet my Word is engaged to be at 
wet, to let another Work, and unconcern'd ſee how 
Heav'n will diſpoſe of me. {Andrew comes out.] Do 
you want any Body in that Houle ? 

Aud. 1 juſt now took a Lodging there, | 

Sir Mart. The Houſe belongs to my Father, and the 
Servant lies there a-Nights to take Care ont, 

And. | can't tell that, but the Bill plainly ſhews tis 
to be Lett; Read it elſe. | 

Sir Mart. This amazes me, 1 confeſs; who cou'd put 
it up? Why! — Oh! Faith I gueſs it: aye ; that muſt 
be the Cauſe. 

And. May one know it? 

Sir Mart. Id make a great Secret of it to any Body 
elle; but it don't ſignifie to you; you'll be difcreet. With- 
out doubt that Bill can be nothing elſe, I think, than 


ſome Invention of the Servant I mention d, to put into 


my Hands a certain Gypſie that I like, and muſt obtain: 
| have already often miſs'd of her. 

And. What's her Name? 

Sir Mart, Celia. | 

And, Ha! What ſay you? You need only ha' ſpeke; 
| hou'd have ſpared you all the trouble it has coſt you, 

Sir Mart. What! Do you know her? 

And. Why twas I that juſt now ranſom'd her. 

Sir Mart. How ſurpriſing this is? 

And. Her Health not permitting us to depart, I juſt 
now put her in thoſe Lodgings; and am very glad that 
you have told me your Intention. 

Sir Mart. What! 

Can you 
* [Knocks at his Door.] You ſhall be ſatisfy d pre · 
Ye | 


ſhall I obtain my Happineſs of you 2 
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Sir Mart. What can 1 ſay to you? What Thanks re: 

turn you? ie 7 
And. No, no; return me none, Tll have none, 


SCENE v. 


_ Maſcarille, Sir Martin, Andrew. 
T. What; is my pl Maſter there! He'll make 

1 Blunder DES * | 

Sir Mart. Who the Deuce wou'd know you, Maſcarille, 
in that comical Garb ? You're wellcome. as 

Maſc. I am a Man of Honour; I'm no Maſcarille, nor 
Pimp neither. [He Puns, 

Sir Mart. Comical Dog ! 

Maſc. Get gone, wall yau; don't make me your Gibe, 

Sir Mart. Pull off your Mask, and own your Maſter, 

Maſe. Zbload, I knoaw you not. 

Sir Mart. All's ſettled ; don't diſguiſe your ſelf. 

Maſc. If you doan't go, III gi' you a Slap o' the Chops, 

Sir Mart. I tell you your pn Ws, i is unneceſſary; tor 
we are agreed, and his Generotity has found the way to 
oblige me; I have all I can wiſh for, and you — 
no Reaſon to fear any thing. 

Maſc. If you are happily agreed I unſwiſs my ſelf then, 
and become what I was before. 

And. This Servant ſerves you with a great deal of 
Warmth; Stay a little, Il be with you preſently, [Ex 

Sir Mart. Well; What do you ſay now? 

Maſe. I ſay I'm heartily glad to ſee that our Labour 
prove ſo ſucceſsful. | 

Sir Mart. You did not care to throw off your Diſguiſe 
becauſe you cou'd not believe me. 

Maſc. I knew you, and was ſomething afraid; for the 
Accident is very ſurpriſing. 
Sir Mart. But, then, confeſs I have done a great deal; 
at leaſt, I have now repaired all my Faults, and ſhall hare 
the Honour of having finiſh'd the Work, 
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i „ enn | qv $7 
B 
Celia, Sir Martin, Andrew, NMaſcarilleQ 
And. Is not this the Perſon you ſpoke to me of? 

Sir Mayt. What can equal my Happineſs ? | | 
And. Tis true, I am obliged to you for a Good Turn; 
ake 1 ſhou'd be ungrateful not to own it; but yet, that good 
Turn wou'd be too dearly bought, if twas to be repay'd 
ge if, 


ile, at the Expence of my Heart: Do you your ſelf Jad if, 
| t to ac- 


in the Tranſport her Beauty hurries me to, I oug 
quit my Debt to you at that Price; I know, you're gene- 
rous and -wou'd not have me do it; fo farewell for a few 
Days; come, let's return. {Exit with Celia, 

Maſe. [Sings] I fing, and yet I have no great Heart to 
do it; you are finely agreed; he gives you Celia, Umph, 
You underſtand me. | 

Sir Mart. This is too much, I'll no more defire your 
Succour ; | am a Dog, a Traitor, a deteſtable Dunce, un- 
worthy of any of your Service, incapable of doing any 
thing well. No, give over your Endeavours: for an un- 
fortunate Wretch, who will not let himſelf be made hap- 
py. After ſo many Miſchances, after all my Imprudence, 
Death only ought to aſſiſt me. Nast 

Maſe. Aye, that's the beſt Way; Death is all he wants to 
crown his Follies. But in vain his Indignation for his 
Fanlts gives me leave to withdraw my Aid; come what 
will, Il ſerve him, in ſpite of his Teeth, and obtain the 
Victory over his Devil; the Greater the Obſtacle is, the 
Greater is the Glory, and the Hindrances we meet with 
are the Ornaments to Virtue. — © 


th „ S@GREN EVE 
Ulaſcarille, Celia. 


have no great Expectation from this Put - off. The Succeſs 
may perſuade us how far they are from agreeing, and I 
have already told you that a Heart like mine wou d not 
| EI jure one to benefit another; _ that by different Tyes 


I 


aye Cel. You may ſay and imagine what you will, but - 
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I am very ſtrongly bound to both of them. If Sir Mar. 
tm has Love and its Power on his Side, Andrew for his 
Plea has Gratitude, which will not ſuffer even my 
moft ſecret Thoughts to conſult againſt his Intereſt. Ves, 
tho he cou'd gain no more place in my Soul, tho the 
Gift of my Heart does not Crown his Flame, yet ut 
leaſt for what he has done for me, I ought not to chuſe 
another in Contempt of his Fidelity; but ſhou'd put as great 
a Force on my own Deſires as en his: From theſe Oh. 
ſtacles, which my Duty propoſes to me, Judge what you 
have todepend upon. 
Maſe. Why indeed theſe are great Rubs in our way, I bis V 
and 1 have not the knack of working Miracles. But Il tred 
go uſe my utmoſt Endeavours, leave no Stone unturn'd, Fat. 
employ all my Faculties to find ſome. wholeſome Exye- 
dient; I'll ſoon let you know what's to be done. 


SCENE VIII. 


. M 
Celia, Hypolita. Wor 

Hyp. Since you came hither, the Ladies of the Neigh- C 
bourhood may well complain of the Robberies your Eyes M 
commit, if you thus deprive 'em of their greateſt Con- C 
queſts, and make all their Lovers faithleſs. None can * 


withſtand the Charms which you have the Art of ſtrik- Gyp 
ing em with at firſt View; a thouſand Liberties, which C 
offer themſelves to your Chains, ſeem daily to enrich 1) 
you with our Loſs. As for me, I ſhou'd not have com- thin 
Poe of the abſolute Power of your exquiſite Beauty, disf 


it left me but one of all my Lovers, to comfort tim 
me for the loſs of the reſt ; but tis inhuman to take em nal 
all from me; and I muſt complain of it. Day 
Cel. This is a very Gallant Raillery ; but I beg youd Pai 

ſpare me alittle; your Eyes, your own Eyes, know them- ene 
elves too well to fear any thing from me; they are wel the 
aſſured of the Power of their Charms, and arc never anc 
capable of ſuch Suſpicions. any 


Hyp. Yet in what I fay, I advance nothing but what's WW Ba 
generally own'd ; and without naming any body elle, | w' 
| Us 


Sir MARTIN MAR-ALL Iz 


is well known that Celia has enflamed Leander and Sir 
Martin Mar- all. 

Cel. I believe you are very indifferent as to their Loſs, 
when they're fall'n into ſuch a Blindneſs, nor can you think 
a Lover very deſireable that was capable of ſo bad a 
Choice. : 

Hyp. On the contrary, I am of quite another mind, 
and think your Beauty ſo deſerving, ſee in it ſo many 
Reaſons to excuſe the Inconſtancy of thoſe whe 
ſuffer themſelyes to be allured by it, that I cannot 
blame the new Paſſion, by which Leander has broken 
his Vows to me; andam now going, without either Ha- 
tred or Anger, to receive him again to my Obedience by 
a Father's Authority. 


SCENE IX. 


Maſcarille, Celia, Hypolita- 


Maſe. Great News ! Great News! Surprizing Succeſs! 
Wonderful Fortune | 

Cel. What is't ? | 

Maſe. Hear. This without Flattery is 

Cel. What ? | 

Maſe. The Cataſtrophe of a true Comedy ; the old 
Gypfie Woman juſt now —— 

Cel. So? 

Maſe. Was going thro' the Market, and thought no- 
thing of the Matter, when another Woman, pretty much 
disfigured with Age, having ſtared her in the Face a long 
time, with a Torrent of abuſive Language gave the Sig- 
nal to a furious Combat: which inſtead of Arms, Muskets, 
Daggers and Arrows, only ſhew'd uplifted in the Air two 
Pair of wither'd Fiſts, wherewith thoſe two Combatants 
endeavour'd to tear off whatlittle Fleſh old Age had left on 
their Bones: Nothing was hear'd but Bitch, Whore, Sow, 
and immediately there lay the Head-Gear on the Ground, 
and expoſed a couple of Bald-Pates, which render'd the 


| Battle ridiculouſly frightful. Andrew and Trufaldin, 
| who at the Noiſe ran to the Place, as did a vaſt number 
of People beſides, had much ado to part em, ſo eager 
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time view'd Trufaldin, *Tis you, cries ſhe, unleſs my Eyes 
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they were. Yet each of them, after the Fray, en- 
deavour'd-to hide the Shame of their Heads ; and every 


one wanted to know who began it; ſhe, who firſt made 
the Uproar, having, notwithſtanding her Fury, a long 


of Pol 
ander 
whoſe 
and to 
ter for 


are deceived, who as I was told lived privately. in this City; here at 


O lucky Meeting! Yes, Signor Zanobio Ruberty, Fortune Cel. 
gives me the Knowledge of you, at the very Moment wherein Maſ 
J ſo tormented my ſelf for your ſake: When Naples beheld me; 
. you leave your Family, I, you know, had your Daughter 1 and yc 
breed up; 1 nurſed her, and by a thouſand Lineaments, even let hin 
at four Years old, perceived her Gracefulneſ and Beauty : culty, 
She you ſee there, that infamous Witch, getting acquainted in Hyp 
our Houſe robb'd me f that Treaſure. Alas! Your Wife But he 
conceived ſo much Grief from that Misfortune that ] believe 
it help'd to ſhorten her Days; I fearing a ſharp Reprimand 
for being ſo careleſs as to ſuſfer her to be ſtol'n, ſent jou 
word that they were both dead. But, ſince I have found the Tru! 
Thief out, ſhe muſt certainly know what's become of her. At 
the Name of Zanobio Ruberty, which ſhe often repeatedin Tru 
this Narration, Andrew having for ſome time changed Cel. 
Colour, thus ſpoke to the ſurprized Trufaldin : What ! Tru) 
Does Heaven thus happily bring me to him I have hitherto us? 
in vain ſought for, and cou d T poſſibly behold the Source of my Cel, 
Blood and Author of my Being without knowing him? Te, Hyp 
Father, I am Horatio. your Son. Alberto, whoſe Tutorſhip I WM I havir 
was under, dying, and I feeling freſh Troubles riſing m my Lem 
Heart left Bolonia and my Studies, and wander d for fix Heaver 
Tears in ſeveral Places, as Curioſity drove me; However, af. Duty, 


ter that, a ſecret Deſire ſpur d me on to reviſit my Kindred ¶ own Ir 
and Ceuntry, but, alas ! 1 found you not in Naples, and And 
cou d hear nothing of you but upon frivolous Reports; where- pure | 
fore, loſing my labour in my Search for you, Venice fo a et it 
time, put a ſtop o my vain Enquiry, and I afterwards lived, WM with a 


without knowing any thing of my Family but the Name. You Cel, 


may imagine if all this while Truſaldin ſtood un mov d. Win the 

In a word, to abridge what at more Leiture you may preat | 

inform your ſelves particularly in; by the Confeſſion of ¶ Obſtac 

our Gypſy Woman, Trufa/din now finds you to be his WW arte 

eter, Andrew is your Brother; and as he can't oy which 
| 0 


— i — 
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of Poſſeſſing his Siſter, an Obligation he pretends he lies 
ander has made him obtain you for my Maſter's Wife; 
whoſe Father, who was by all the time, conſents to'r, 
and to rejoice his whole Family, has propoſed his Daugh- 
ter for the Spouſe of Horatio. See how. many Accidents 
here are at one Birtl! ! | 

Cel. Theſe Novelties amaze me. ö 

Maſc. All but the two She- Champions are coming after 
me; their Quarrel ſtays em. Leander is among em, 
and your Father too: vi o tell my Maſter of this, and 
let him know that when there ſeemd to be moſt Diffi- 
culty, Heaven work'd a Miracle in his Favour ?“ 

Hyp. Jam as glad of this, as tho' twere my own Caſe, 
But here they are. ö 


earn 


Trufaldin, Anſelmo, Pandolphus, Andrew, Celia, 
Hypolita, Leander. oF ö 
Truf. Ah Daughter ! e py 

Cel. Ah dear Father! a 1 0 
Truf. Do you already know how Heaven has bleſe d 
us? , 2 
Cel, ] juſt now heard all this wonderful Adventure. 
Hyp. (To Leander) You need not excuſe your paſt Love, 
I having before my Eyes all you can ſay. - 

Lean. A generous Pardon is what I deſire; but I call 
Heaven to witneſs, that in this ſudden Return to my 
Duty, my Father's Power has done much lefs than my 
own Inclination. UPON | 
And. (To Celia) Who word ever have believed that my 
pure Flame wou'd one Day be condemn'd by Nature? 
Yet it was always fo much govern'd by Honour, that 
with a little Alteration it may ſti} continue. 

Cel, For my part 1 check'd my ſelf, and thought I was 
in the wrong whenever I felt any other than a very 
great Eſteem for you; I cou'd not tell what 2 
Obſtacle kept me in ſo ſlippery a Path from falling, and 
diyerted my Heart from the Confeſſion of a Flame 
which my Senſes endeavour'd to introduce into my —_ 
CREE Truf. 
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But what wou'd you ſay of me, if ſo ſoon 4; 
I haye found you, I ſhou'd be for giving you away, 
and engage you in Marriage to Sir Martin? 
Cel. You may do with me as you pleaſe. 


SCENE MANI. 


Trufaldin, Maſcarille, Sir Martin, Anſelmo, Pandolphus 
Celia, Andrew, Hypolita, Leander. 

Maſe. Let's ſee if your Devil is able to deſtroy ſo ſolid 
a Foundation as this is ? and if againſt the room Hap 
pineſs that falls to you, you can arm your fine Imaginz. 
tion? Kind Fate, by an unthought of Accident, ha 
crown'd your Defires, and Celia's yours. 
Sir Mart. May I believe that the abſolute Power of 


Tri. Yes, Son-in-law, tis true. 

Pand. The thing is reſolved upon. 

And. By this I in part pay my Obligation to you. 

Sir Mart. (To Maſcarille) Let me embrace you a thou. 
fand and a thouſand times in the Joy 

Maſe. Oh, hold, hold, new, you almoſt choak 
me; I tremble for Celia, if you careſs her with ſo much 
Tranſport; ſhe can excuſe ſuch Embraces. 

Truf. (To Sir Martin) You know the Happineſs Hen. 
ven has ſent me; but ſince one and the fame Day is ſo 
Fortunate to us all, let us not ſeparate till *tis over, and 
till Leander's Father too is fetch'd. 

Maſe. Aye, you're all provided; but is there no tender- 
hearted Virgin for poor Maſcarille? ſeeing every Man hate 
his Woman here, gives me an Itch for Marriage, 

Anſ. 1 have a Wife for you. 

Maſe. Come then; and may propitious Heaven give 
us Children, whoſe Fathers we may really be. 
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Alberto, Father zo Lucilia. 
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ACT I. SCENE 1 


Eraſtus, Ben. 


E RAST US. Wes 
Have a ſecret Diſturbance of Mind 
which breaks my Reſt Day and Night. 
To tell you the Truth, I'm afraid of 
being deceived. You > be corrup- 
ted in favour of a Rival, or at leaſt 
miſtaken as well as I. 


Ben. With humble Submiſſion to 


us, 
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God , are accuſed of being Knaves or Plotters ; nor do 
belie that Honour which is done to us, but am a down- 
| right Man in all my Manners. *Tis true, I may eaſily be 
IE ceccived ; however I believe nothing of the matter. I'm 
a Dog if 1 know what can make you thus uneaſie. Lu- , 
lis, in my Opinion, ſhews Love enough for you; ſhe 
ſees you, talks to you, at all times of the Day; W 
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lerio, who cauſes your Diſturbance, ſeems only endured at 


preſent thro' Conſtraint, 3 ä 

Eraſt. A Lover often feeds himſelf with falſe hopes; 
and thoſe that are received beſt are not always loved beſt; 
whatever Love a Woman may ſhew, tis often but a Veil 
to cover a Paſſion for another. Beſides, Valerio has of 
late ſhew'd too much Tranquility for a repulſed Lover, 
and his being indifferent as to the Favours you think are 
done me poiſons their greateſt Charms, troubles me more 
than you can imagine, Folds my good Fortune in ſuſpence, 
and makes me hard of belief to whatever Lucilia ſays to 
me. I wou'd haye Valerio be tranſported with Jealouſy, 
and upon his Diſpleaſure and 9185 I ſhou'd found 
my Aſſurance. Doſt thou thy ſelf believe that tis poſ- 
ſible for any one to ſee a Rival careſs'd as he does, with- 
out diſturbance? And tho' you believe nothing of it, yet 


tell me is it not perplexing ? 


Ben. Perhaps his Love's gone off, knowing that he 
fgh'd in vain. 

Eraſt.When frequent Repulſes free any one from his Paſſi- 
on, he commonly avoids the Object he was touch'd with; 
nor does he break his Chain with ſo little trouble 28 
to remain entirely indifferent; his having once loved will 
hinder that. If our Diſdain does not encreaſe at the 
fight of her we loy'd, our Love is very near returning. 
Believe me, though our Flame be never ſo much extin- 
guiſh'd, we are ſtill prick d with a little Jealeuſy, and 
cannot bear to ſee a Heart which we have miſs d of, 
poſſeſs d by another. 

Ben. For my part, I don't underſtand, all this Philoſo- 
phy; what I ſee I believe, and am not ſuch an Enemy 
re my ſelf as to. be diſturb'd without a Cauſe ; why 
ſhou'd one ſtudy for Reaſons to be miſerable ? Shall! 
alarm my ſelf for Caſtles in the Air? Let Lent come 
before we keep it, I fay. I think the Spleen a very trouble- 
ſome thing, and never have it without a juſt Reaſon; 
nzy, ſometimes when l have Reaſon, I will not ſee that 


I have. I run the ſame rique in Love as you do, and 


your Trouble ought to be common to me; if the Mi- 


ſtreſs breaks her word with you, the Maid will ont 
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ly do as much by me; but, I don't trouble my head 

tit. I believe People when they fay, I love thee, 
and don't enquire whether Maſcarille is repulſed or no. 
Let Marinetta ſuffer herſelf, .if ſhe will, to be kiſs d and 
flop'd by: Fedelet at Pleaſure, and let that charming Rival 
of mine laugh at it like a Fool; I'll laugh too my belly full, 
and ſee who laughs with the beſt Grace. 
Eraſt. This Talk ſutes you. . 

Ben. But here ſhe comes. 


0 SCENE I, 
4 Marinetta, Eraſtus, Ben. 
4 Ben. St, ſt, Marinetta. 


Mari. What do you do there? 

Ben. Faith we were juſt now talking of you. : 
Mari. Are you there toe, Sir! You have made me 
be Trot about like a Horſe. 

Eraſt. How ſo? | 


fl Mari. I have walk'd Ten Mile, I think, to look for you; 

wn aud promiſe you | 8 
1 Eraſt, What? 

= Mari. That you were not either at Church, at Court, 


at Home, nor in the Park. 

"my Ben, You may Swear it. 

Eraſt. But tell me; who ſent you to me? 

; Mari. One who bears you no very ill Will; in a word, 
" my Miſtreſs. . 


c Eraſt. Dear Marinetta, do your Tongue and your 
ad Heart go together? Diſguiſe not from me a fatal Myſte- 
15 ry : I thall not hate you for diſcovering it to me: tell 


Mt me if your charming Miſtreſs does not abuſe my Vows 
with a falſe Tenderneſs. ; 
Mari. Ha, ha, ha, What put this into your Head? 
on Does ſhe not ſufficiently ſhew her Inclinations? what farther 
xe Security do you deſire? What wou'd you have? 

= Ben. He'd. have Valerio hang himſelf; or elſe he won't 
"Mi think himſelf ſecure, | er | 
; Mari, How ſo? | 
ly Ben. He's. Jealous to an excels, 


O 2 | Mari. 
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Mari. What! of Valerio? Ha, ha. A fine fancy indeed! 
none but you cou'd have imagined it! I had a good Opi. 
nion of your Wit till now; but I ſee I was deceived. 
Has the Diſtemper touched thy Noddle too ? 

Ben. I Jealous ! God forbid. Do you think I'm ſo 
mad as to go and make my ſelf lean with Grief ; for, 
befides the Opinion I have of your Truth, I have too 
| 2 a one of my ſelf, to think that yeu can like any 

y elſe. Where the Deuce can you find one equal to 
me? | 

Mari. Why ay, you're in the right; all a Jealous Man 
gets by his Suſpicions is Uneafineſs, and he advances by 
them the Deſigns of a Riyal, whoſe Merit your Spleen 
opens your Miſtreſſes Eyes to; and I know one, who, were 
it not for his Rival's Jealouſy, had never been fo happy as 
he now is. Be it as it will, 'tis acting an ill Part to ſhew 
your {elf ſuſpicious in Love; tis in ſhort being miſerable 
upon Truſt. This, Sir, I ſay by the bye. 

Eraft. Well, no more of this; what have you to 
Gy to me? 

Mari. I ought not to tell you now, to puniſh you; but 
ſhou'd hide from you the Secret which has made me hunt 
for you. There, read that Letter, it will put you 
out of Suſpence, Read it out, no body liſtens. 


Eraſtus Reads. 

© You told me your Love was capable of doing any 
© thing. It will be crown'd to Day if you can get my 
« Father's Conſent. Tell him the Power you have over 
* my Heart; I give you leave to do it. If he fayours 
« you, I ſhall anſwer with my Obedience, 

What good Fortune is this! I ought to conſider the 
Bearer as a Deity. 

Ben. I told you ſo; I'm ſeldom deceived, 

Eraſt. (reads again.) * Tell him the Power you have 
* over my Heart; 1 2 you leave to do it. If he fa- 
< yours you, I ſhall anſwer with my Obedience. 

Mari. If I ſhou'd tell her of your Jealouſy, ſhe'd ſoon 
diſdwyn all ſhe has writ; 


| Eraſs. 
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Eraſt. I beſeech you hide from her my. Fear, which 
I thought had ſome Foundation: Or, if you tell it her, let 
her know I am ready. to expiate my Error with 
my Death, and ſacrifice my Life at her Feet, if thereby 


| 1 have diſpleaſed her. 


Mari. This is no time to talk of Death. | 

Eraſt. I am mightily obliged to you, and intend ſhortly 
to make you a handſome Recompence for ſo valuable a 
Letter. 

Mari. Well thought on. Do you know where Ilook'd 
for you juſt now ? 0 

Eraſt. Where ? {2 

Mari. By the Market; you know where. 

Eraſt. Whereabouts ? 

Mari. At the Shop where ſome time ago you promis'd 
me a Ring. | 

Eraft. I underſtand you. 

Ben. Ah cunning Jade! | 

Eraft. Tis true; I have delay'd too long to be as good as 
My word. But —— 

Mari. What I ſaid was not to preſs you. 

Ben. Alas for her! no, no. 

Eraſt. (Gives her his Ring.) You'll like this perhaps. 


Take it for that which I owe you. 


Mari. Sir, 1 ſhou'd be aſhamed to take it. 

Ben. Poor ſhame-fac'd Creature; take it without more 
ado; none but Fools refuſe Preſents. | ; 

Mari. I ſhall keep it for a Remembrance. 

Eraſt. When may I thank that adorable Angel? 

Mari. Try to gain the Father. | 

Eraſt. But if he refuſes me, may 1 

Mari. Then we muſt uſe our utmoſt Endeayours for 
you; ſhe mult be yours one way. or other; do your beſt, 
and we'll do ours. 

Eraſt Adieu; we ſhall know our Fate to Day. (Era - 
ſtus reads the Letter again to himſelf.) 

Mari. Well, Ben, and what ſhall we ſay of our Love? 
You don't ſpeak to me of it. 

Ben. A Wedding between ſuch as we is ſoorconcluded, 
I'll have you, Will you have me? 

O 3 Mari 


_ Mari. Gladly. * 
Ben. Shake hands enough. 
Mari. Adieu, Ben, my Delight, 
Ben. Adieu, my glittering Star. 
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Mari. Adieu, ſweet Firebrand of my Flame. 


Ben. Adieu, dear Comet, Rainbow of my Soul. God 
be praiſed our Affairs go ſwimmingly on; Alberto will 


refuſe you nothing. 
Eraff. Here comes Valerio to us. 
Ben. I pity the poor Wretch. 


SCENE III. 


Valerio, Eraſtus, Ben. 
Fraff. Well! Signor Valerio? 
Val. Well! Signor Eraſtus? 
Eraſt. How goes your Love on? 
Val. How goes yours? 
Eraſt. Better and better every Day. 
Val. So does mine. 
Eraſt. For Lucilia ? 
Fal. The lame. 


Eraſt. J muſt needs confeſs you're a Model of Con- 


ſtancy. 


Val. And your Firmneſs will be a rare Example to 


Poſterity. 


Eraſt. As for me, I am not for that auſtere Love which is 
fatisfy'd with Looks only; nor am ſo much a Philoſopher 
as to ſuffer ill Uſage with Conftancy ; in ſhort, when J 


Love I deſire to be beloved. 


Val. Tis very natural, I'm of your Opinion; the moſt 
perfect Object ſhou'd not be beloved by me, unleſs the 


repay'd it. 
Eraſt. However, Lucilia 


Val. Lwucilia does whatever I cou'd deſire. 


Zee You are eaſily contented then? 
Val. Not ſo eaſily as you think. 

Eraſe. I however may without Vanity belie 
her Favour. 


ye Im in 


Val, 


elſ 


Jod 
will 
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Val. 1 know I ſhare good part on't. 
Eraſt. Don't abuſe your ſelf, but believe me. 
Val. Believe me; don't let your Eyes cully you. 
Eraſt. If I might ſhew you a certain Proof that her 
Heart But twou d move you. 
Val. If I might diſeover a Secret But tou d grieve 
ou. gh 
Eraſt. I fee I muſt humble your Prefumption ; you 
urge mie to it, Read there. 
Val. Theſe words are tender, 
Eraſt. You know the Hand? 
Val. Yes, I know Lxcilia's. 
Eraſt. Well; what ſay you now to Ms 
Val. (Smiling.) Adieu, Sir. | Exit. 
25 The Man's a Fool ſure, why ſhou'd he laugh 
elſe. 
Eraſt. He ſurprizes me; I can't imagine what Myfte- 
ry's in this matter. 7 
Ben. Here comes his Footman, I think. 
Eraſt. Yes, tis he. Let's Pump him. 


SCENE IV. 


Maſcarille, Eraſtus, Ben. 


Maſc. Sure no Condition can be more unfortunate, than 
that of a young Lover's Servant. 

Ben. Good Morrow. 

Maſc. Good Morrow. | 

Ben. Where's Maſcarille going? What is he doing? Ts 
he coming back from any place? Is he going to any 
place? Or does he deſign to ſtay where he 8? 

Maſe. No, I'm not coming back, becauſe I have not 
yet been where I'm going; nor am 1 going, for I am 
ſtopd; nor do I deſign to ſtay, for this very moment 1 
intend to be gone. | 

Eraſt. Don't be ſo ſnappiſh, Maſcarille. 

Maſc, Ha! Sir, your Servant. 

Eraſt, You are very haſty to be gone from-us! Do I 


frighten you? | 
: 0 4 Maſc. 


— 
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Maſc. No, Sir. | i 

Eraſt. Give me thy Hand; we have now no longer cauſe 
of Jealouſie; we'll be Friends, and my Flame, which l 
extinguiſn, gives place to your happy Deſigns. 

Maſc. Wou'd to Heaven twere true. 

Eraſt. Ben knows that I have another Miſtreſs. 

Ben, Certainly; and I yield Marinetta to you. 
Maſe. That don't ſignifie; our Rivalry will never come 
to Extremities. But is it certain, Sir, that you're diſen- 
amour'd, or do you jeſt? | 

Eraſt. | find that your Maſter is happy in his Amours; 
and I ſhou'd be a Fool te pretend any longer to that Fair 
One's Favours, which he poſſeſſes in ſo high a de- 

ree. 
8 Maſc. You raviſh me with this News; for, beſides that 
I was a little afraid of ſo powerful a Competitor, you're 


in the right to ſlip your Neck cut of the Collar: You do 


well to leave a Buſineſs wherein you are careſs'd only for 
form ſake; and I, knowing what paſſes, have a thouſand 
times bemoan'd the falſe hope you were fed with. 'Tis 
a Shame to deceive a Man of Honour. But how the 
deuce did you come to find out the Trick? For the mu- 
tual Engagement of their Faith had no ether Witneſſes than 
the Night, my ſelf, and two others; and the Knot which 


makes them happy in each other was thought a Secret to 
all the World. 


Eraſt. Ha! What fay you? 

Maſc. I ſay that I am amazed, and can't imagine who 
told you, that under the Colour which deceives you and 
every body elſe, they have ty'd themſelves by a ſecret 
Marriage. 

Eraſt. You lye. 

Maſe. Sir, with all my Heart. 

Eraſt. You are a Raſcal. 

Maſc. I own it. 

Eraſt. And this Impudence deſerves a ſound Beating, 

Maſe, I'm in your Power. 

Eraſt. Hah! Ben. 

Ben. Sir? | 


Eraſt. I contradict a thing which I but too much fear. 


(To Maſc.) Do you think to fly? Maſes 


Maſter 
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Maſe. Not in the leaſt. 

Eraſt. What! is Lucilia his Wife? 

Maſc. No, Sir, I did but jeſt. - 

Eraſt. What! did you jeſt! Knave? 

Maſc. No, I did not jeſt. | 

Eraſe. Tis true then, is it? 

Maſc. No; I don't fay that. 

Eraſt. What do you ſay then? 

Maſe. Alas! I ſay nothing, for fear of diſpleaſing you. 

25 Tell me poſitively whether the thing be true or 
falſe, | | 


Maſe. Tis what you pleaſe; I don't come here to con- 
tradict you. 


Eraſt. Will you ſpeak? Elſe here's ſomething will untie 
your Tongue, | 

Maſe. Twill again make ſome fooliſh'd Speech or o- 
ther: So I defire you, if you think fit, to give me a Kick 
and a Cuff quickly, and let me be gone. | 
5 gh Thou ſhalt die, unleſs thou telleſt me the naked 

rut = 

Maſe. Well, 1 will; but perhaps, Sir, *twill diſturb you. 

Eraſt. Speak; but take 
ſave you from my Fury, if you ſpeak falſe in the leaſt Point. 

Maſe, With all my Heart, eripple me, nay, which is worſe, 
kill me, if J have lyed in the leaſt in what I told you. 

Eraſt. This Marriage is true then? 

Maſc. My Tongue made a falſe ſtep in telling it, but 
the buſineſs is juſt as I ſaid; after five nocturnal Vi 
fits, (you all the while ſerving for a Colour) the Day be- 
fore Yeſterday they ty'd the Nuptial Knot. Lucilia ever 
ſince makes a leſs ſhew of the violent Love ſhe bears my 
Maſter, and abſolutely will have him impute to Prudence 
all the Favours ſhe ſhews you, it being to hide their Se- 
crets, If notwithſtanding my Proteſtations you doubt of 
what 1 ſay, let Ben go with me ſome Night or other, 
and Pl! privately ſhew him, that in the dark we have free 
Acceſs to her, | 

Eraſt. Out of my ſight, Villain. | 

Maſe. With a very good will, I aſſure you. Exit. 

Eraſt. Well! | 


care what you ſay; nothing ſhall 


1 
„ 
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Ben. We are both bit, if this he true. | 
Erafs. Tis too much ſo; there's a great deal of likeli. 
hood in what the Raſcal faid; and Valerio s Deportment 
at the ſight of this Letter denotes their Familiarity; this 


Writing is only to cover the Love which that ungrateful 
Woman has for Valerio. 


Marinetta, Eraſtus, en. 
Mar. I come to tell you, that this Eyening my Miſtreſ 
permits you to ſee her in the Garden. | 
Eraſt. Dareſt thou ſpeak to me, double-hearted Trai. 
tereſs? Go, out of my ſight, and tell your Miſtreſs not 
to trouble me any more with her Letters, and that this 
is the Eſteem I have for em. Tears it, 
Mar. Prithee tell me, Ben, what's i'th* wind nov. 
Ben. Haſt thou the Face to ſpeak to me, wicked Wo- 
man? Deceitful Crocodile; whoſe felonious Heart is worſe 
than a Satrap or a Leſtrigon. Go, go, tell your fine M. 
ſtreſs, that for all her Suppleneſs, neither my Maſter nor 
are any longer Fools, ms that henceforth ſhe and you too 
may go to the Devil, if you will. [ Exeunt, 
Mar. Poor Marinetta, art thou awake? What Devil 
are they poſſeſs d with? Is't thus they receive our Fa- 
yours! How ſurprizing this will be to my Miſtreſs! 


5 2 | N 1 


r n. s EN 1. 
Aſcanius, Froſina. 


Fro/. „ e Heaven, I can keep a Secret. 
Aſe. But is this Place ſecure enough for ſuch 
a Converſation? Let's take care that no body comes and 
ſurprizes us, or liſtens to our Diſcourſe. 
Froſ. We ſhou'd be much leſs ſecure in the Houſe: Here 
we may eaſily fee all round us, and may fafely ſpeak. 
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A/c. Alas! How painful it is to me to begin! 
— Sure this. mut be an important Secret! 
Aſc. Too important, ſince I intruſt it to you withRe- 

, and wou d not let you know it if I cou d keep it 

conceal'd any longer. 5 
Froſ. Tis an Affront to ſcruple diſcovering any thing to 

me, wheſe Tongue you have found ſo ſilent in all your 

Concerns : Me who was nurſed with you, and who bu- 

ries in filence things of ſo great Importance to you! who 

know ) 

4ſc. Yes, you know the private Reaſon which hides 
from the Eyes of the World both my Sex and Paren- 
tage; you know I have centinu'd in this Family from 
my Infancy, in order to preſerve the Inheritance, which 
at the Death of young Aſcanius (whom I perſonate) 
ſhould ha* devolved elſewhere; and for this Reaſon, 
| open my Heart to you ſecurely. But before we come 
to that, Freſina, pray clear up a doubt which I am till 
involved in; do you think Alberto knows any thing of the 

_ which thus diſguiſes my Sex, and renders him my 

Father? 

Froſ. Why truly this Point is pretty intricate to me 
too: The bottom of this Affair is a Secret to me, nor 
cou'd even my Mother give me any further inſight to it. 
This Son, who was ſo much beloved, had large Legacies 
left him by a very rich Uncle, even before he was born; 
when this Son dy'd, his Mother, fearing that her Huf- 
band, who was abſent, might almoſt have run mad, had 
he ſeen that great Eſtate devolve to another, made a 
Secret of his Death, and my Mother advis'd her to Forge 
a Son; you were taken into our Family and nurſed, 
your Mother conſented to the Cheat, which fil'd up the 
vacancy Aſcanius's Death had made, and Secrecy was pro- 
miſed for a few Preſents. Alberto has never known it 
from us; and as for his Wife, a ſudden Death hinder'd 
her diſcovering it to him. But I find he holds intelligence 
witk your real Mother, and I know he, in private, helps 
her Neceffities; perhaps he don't do it for nothing. On 
the other hand, he preſſes you to Marry, and I can't un- 
derſtand his meaning, as he intends the Match, without 
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he believes you a Male, tho' he knows you're none of his. 
But we ramble too far from the point; let's return to the 
Secret which I am impatient to hear. | | 
Ac. Know then that Cupid cannot be deceived, thut 
my Sex has not been able to conceal it ſelf from his Eyes; 
and that his ſubtle Shafts have, under this Habit, reach'q 
the Heart of a weak Woman; in ſhort, I am in Love. 

Froſ. In Love | 

Aſc. Soft and fair, good Fraſina; don't be quite ſo 
aſtoniſh'd, it is not time to be ſo yet; I have ſomething 
elſe to tell you, that's much more ſurprizing. 

Froſ. What can that be? as 0 

Aſc. I love Valerio. 

Froſ. Ha! you're in the right to love one from whom 
you Impoſture retains a wealthy Inheritance; and who, if 

e had but the leaſt Glimpſe of your Sex, might ſoon re. 

gain the Eſtate; This is indeed a great Subject of Amare- 
ment! | 

Aſc. I ſhall yet amaze you more; I am his Wife. 

Froſ. O Heav'ns! his Wife. 

Aſc. Yes, his Wife. 
| * This is more indeed, and quite out- does all the 
reſt. | 
Aſc. Even this is not all. 
Froſ. No! 


Aſe. I am his Wife and he don't know it, nor has the 


leaſt knowledge of what I am. 
Froſ. Hey day, I have done; ſo much every word con- 
founds me, I own I can't comprehend theſe Eaigmas. 
Aſe. I'll explain em to you, if you will but hear me. 
Valerio, bound in my Siſter's Chains, ſeem'd to me a Lo- 
ver worthy of being hearken'd to; I cou'd not bear to 
ſee his Addreſſes repulſed, without being concern'd for his 
Intereſt. I'd have had Lecilia delighted in his Converſation; 
I blamed her Severity, and blamed it ſo effectually, that! 
my felt, in ſpite of my Teeth, entertain'd thoſe Senti- 
ments which ſhe cou'd not; Suffering my ſelf to be over- 
come by thoſe Sighs which ſhe gave to the Winds. Thus, 
Fraſina, my too weak Heart yielded to Services that 
were not paid to it; received a Wound by a Ea. 
: OW, 
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Arrow,and with mighty Uſury paid another's Debt At length 
er 


my Dear, Love obliged me to declare my ſelf, tho' un 
aborrow'd Name. This too amiable Lover, in me thought 
he had, one Night, met Tucilia, grown favourable to 


him; and I ſo well managed that Conyerfation, that heneer 


found out the Deceit. Under that Veil which flatter'd 


his Imagination ſo much, I told him that I loved, but 
that finding my Father oppoſe my Sentiments, I ought 


at leaſt to pretend to obey him; that therefore we 


muſt make a ſecret of our Love, and let the Night on! 
be acquainted with it; that in the Day time we mu 
ayoid all ſecret Converſation, for fear of ſpoiling the 
whole Affair; that he ſhould look on me with the ſame 
Indifference as he did before we had the leaſt Intelligence 
together ; and that neither of us ſhou'd, by Look, Word, 
or Writing, ſay any thing to each other. In ſhort, with- 
6ut repeating the Addreſs with which I have carried this 
Feint on, I have driven this bold Project to a Head, 
and have ſecured the Husband I mention'd to you. 

Froſ. What great Talents you're Miſtreſs of! Wou'd 
one think it of you! with that Saint-like Mien? Yet 
you were pretty haſty in this Affair; for tho the Begin- 
ning has happen'd according to your Wiſn, what think 
you will be the Iſſue on't, for it cannot be long con- 
ceal'd ? | 

Aſe. When Love is ſtrong nothing can ſtop it; proyi- 
ded it gets what it wants, it makes light of whatever 
the Conſequences may be. But I now diſcover my 
0 you, that your Advice may But here comes my 
poule, | | 

SCENE HI. 


Valerio, Aſcanius, Froſina. 


val. If my Preſence ſhall in the leaſt interrupt your 
Converſation I'll be gone. ü 

Aſe. No, no; ſince you was the Subject of our Dif- 
courſe you may ſtay without any Harm. 

Val. I the Subject of it? 

Aſc, Yes. 
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Aſer I was ſaying, that had I been a Woman, 7 Val. I 
wou d pleaſe me ſooner than any Man, and that if ! — and by, 
the, Object of his Addrefles, they ſhou d not remain long 
unrewarded. | _ | 
Val. Theſe Preteſtationsdon't Rand you in much, ſince in your | 
an F lies in the Way; but you'd be finely Caught, if Val. E 


ſome Accident ſhou'd put you to the Proof. Aſe. 1 

Aſc. Not at all; I tell you that if T reign'd o'er your whom 
Heart, I'd very willingly crown your Flame. Paſſion. 

Val. And what if | ſhe that does reign o'er my Heart is Val, | 

one, with whom your Help might contribute to make Ml band. t. 

me happy ? 7% as comp 
Ac. I ſnoud not, then, anſwer your Deſire. Aſe. 
Val. This Confeſſion is not mighty obliging. al. 


Aſc: Why, Valerio, if I were a Woman and loved you ll © 
tenderly, wou'd you be ſe Unjuſt as to make me aſſiſt Aſe. 
your Paſſion for ſome other Miſtreſs? ſuch a Task wou' Vol. 

be too painful. my Sifl 


Val. But you not being a Woman —— Aſc. 
Aſe. What I faid to you I ſaid as a Woman; and ſo tell you 
you ought to take it. | | Val. 
Pal. So that I have no pretence, Aſcanius, to the Loe Afſe, 
you. have for me, unleſs Heav'n works a great Miracle in when 
you. That is, if you ben't a Woman, farewel to your | Val. 
Affection; you have no further Concern for me. t to) 
Aſc. I'm more ſcrupulous than you can imagine; and Aſe 
am ſoon offended when Love's in the caſe ; in fhort, I ſelves, 
am: Sincere; I won't promiſe to ſerve you, Valerio, unleſs belt. 
you abſolutely aſſure me that you have the - ſame Senti- Val. 
ments, and Warmth of Friendſhip for me, and that, if I were Aſc 
a Woman, you'd love none beſides me. Fro 
Val. I never before heard of ſuch a Jealous Scruple; 
but as new as tis, it's obliging ; and I here premiſe you 
whatever you demand. 
Aſc. But do you do it ſincerely ? 
Pal. I do. In 
e. Why then henceforth I promiſe to make your In: chis 
tereſts my own, | es 


Val. 


: 
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yal. Ichave an important Myſtery to reveal to you b 
and by, nA the Effect of that Promiſe will be 


Aſc. And I too have a Secret to diſcover to you, where 
in your Heart may ſhew it ſelf. | 8 

Val, Hey 44 How can that be? 

Aſe. I love, but muſt conceal the Perſon; tho' tis one 
7 you have Command enough over to promote my 
Paſſion. | 

Val. Explain your ſelf 4/canins, and be aſſured before- 
hand, that if your Happineſs lies in my Power, tis as good 
25 compleated. . 

Aſc. You premiſe more than you. imagine you do. 

yal. No, no, tell me the Perſon I am to be employ'd 
to. | 

Aſe. Not yet, but tis one that is very near you. 

Val. Your Diſcourſe amazes me ; pray Heaven it be 
my Siſter, that 

oi This is not a proper time to explain my ſelf, I 
tell you. 

Pal Why not? | 

Aſe. For a certain Reaſon. You ſhall know my Secret 
when I know yours. 
yal. I muſt gain another's Permiſſion before I diſcover 
it to you. 

Af. Gain it, then ; when we have disburthen'd our 
1 we ſhall ſee which of the two will keep their Word 


Val. Adieu, I am content. - 


Aſc. And ſo am I, Valerio. 
Froſ. He thinks to find in you the Aſſiſtance of a Bros 


| SCENE BM 
Lucilia, Marinetta, Aſcanius and Froſina. 


Luc. Tis done; thus I may revenge my ſelf; and ii 


this Action is able to torment him, *tis all I deſire. Bro- 
ther, 1 am ſtrangely alter d; I am now, after fo _ 
n- 
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Contempt, reſolyed to encourage Valerio, and my Loye 
turns on that fide at preſent. 

Aſc. What ſay you, Siſter ? Are you changeable? This 
Incenftancy is ſomewhat extravagant 

Lac. Yours ſurprizes me much more! Valerio was once 
the Man you pleaded for; for him you have often accu. 
ſed me of Caprice, blind Cruelty, Pride and Injuſtice ; yet 
when I reſolye to love him, my Deſign diſpleaſes you, 
and you ſpeak againſt his Intereft. 

Aſc. I leave his, Siſter, to embrace yours; I know he is 
bound in the Chains of another, and *twou'd be a Diſho- 
nour to your Beauty, if you al him back and he den“ 
mind the Summons. | 

Luc. If that's all, I ſhall take care of my Glory; 1 
know what I am to believe of his Paſſion, and he very in- 
telligibly explains himſelf to me: Thus you may fafcly 
. diſcover my Sentiments to him; or if you refuſe to do 
it, my own Mouth ſhall immediately let him know that 
his Ardor has touch'd me. How ! you ſeem Thunder 
ſtruck, Brother, at what I ſay ! | 

Aſc. Siſter, if you have any Love for me, if you are 
ſenſible to a Brother's — quit this Deſign and do 
not take away FValeris from the Love of a Young Crea- 
ture whoſe Intereſt is dear to me, and whom, it you'l 
take my Word, you ought to be concern'd for. The un- 
fortunate Woman loves with Violence; to me alone ſhe 
diſcloſes her Flames, and ſo tender is her Paſſion, that it 
might tame the greateſt Fierceneſs. Yes, you wou'd 
pity the Condition ſhe'd be in, if ſhe knew what a Blow 

ou threaten her; and I ſo well feel her future Grief that 

m ſure ſhe'd Die on't, if you take from her the Love that 
charms her: Erafus is a Match that ought to fatisfie you, 
and mutual Fires : 

Luc. Brother, enough; I am not acquainted with the 
Perſon you're concern'd for. But pray give over this 
Diſcourſe, and leave me to a Moment's Conſideration, 

Aſe. Ah! Cruel Siſter, you'll cauſe me to deſpair, if you 
do as you declare you will 
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ye 

is SCENE lv. 

ce Marinetta, Lucilia: 

” Mar. Your Reſolution, Madam, is very ſudden. 

4 Luc. A Heart conſiders nothing when tis offended; it 


u, WH flies to its Revenge, and haſtily lays hold on whatever 
may ſerve its Reſentment. The Traitor ! To ſhew ſuch 
an extream Inſolence | 

Mar. You ſee it has put me ſo beſides my ſelf, that I 
ant recover'd of it yet, and the'I continually ſtudy upon't, 
[ loſe all my Labour. For never any one expreſs'd more 
Tranſport at good News than he did at that Letter, for 
which he no leſs then Deify'd me; and yet at the next 
Meſſzge never any Body was uſed ſo ſcurvily. I can't i- 
magine what cou'd happen in the ſhort Interim that ſhou'd 
cauſe ſuch a Change. | 

Luc. Nothing cou'd happen to diſturb him, nor ſhall 
any thing ſecure him againſt my Hatred. What! Do 
you think any thing but his Baſeneſs cou'd occaſion this 
unworthy Uſage! Will the unhappy Letter, which I am 
now ſorry that J ſent to him, allow of the leaſt Excufe 
fer ſuch an Indignity ? | 


b Mar. Why indeed you're in the right, this Quarrel is 


downright Treachery. We are bit, Madam; and yet we 
liten to thoſe Raſcals who promiſe Wonders, and who 
to hook us in feign ſo much Languiſhing ; We let our Ri- 
gour melt to their Proteſtations, weak as we are; 
s 2 take us for our Folly, and Pox on all Mankind, 
71. 
, Luc, Well, well; let him boaſt and laugh at us, he 
ſhan't have cauſe to Triumph; I'll make him know that 
in a generous Soul, Contempt treads on the Heels of 
rejected Kindneſs, | | 
Mar. However; tis a great Happineſs that People have 


1 WH: clear Conſcience, and that one of the Parties has no ad- 


vantage over the other. Marinetta was in the right to 
interpoſe t'other Night, when ſome People were in 
a very merry Humour, Another, in hope; of Matrimony, 

f i : wou'd 
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wou'd have liſtned to the Temptation, but neſcio vos, 
uo' I, bi 

A Luc. How fooliſhly you talk! and how unſeaſonable 
your Sallies are! my Heart is ſenſibly touch'd, and if e- 
ver that perfidious Lover ſhou'd by good Fortune, (which 
I'm in the wrong at preſent to hope for, for Heaven 
takes too much Pleaſure in afflicting me to put it in my 
Power to be reveng d) if der, I ſay, by a Propitious 
Chance, he ſhou'd come to offer me his Life as a Sacrifice, 
and retract this Uſage at my Feet, I charge you never 
ſpeak for him. On the contrary, I'd have you ſhew your 

al by magnifying his Crime ; and if my Heart ſhou'd 
eyer be inclin d to deſcend to any Meanneſs, let your Aﬀe- 
Rion be then ſevere, and ſupport my Anger as it ought, 

Mar. Oh never fear that; I have at leaſt as much Paſ- 
' fion as you, and wou'd rather continue a Maid all my 
Life time, than ſuffer my Fat Raſcal to move me again, 
If he comes — 


SCENE V. 


Alberto, Marigetta, Lucilia. 


Alb. Go in, Lucilia, and tell Aſcaniuss Tutor Id ſpeak 
with him, to know of him the Cauſe of his late Uneafi- 
nels. [ Ex. Luc. and Mar.] Into what a Gulph of 
Cares and Perplexity does an unjuft Action drive us! My 
Heart has long been puniſht for Forging a Son thro' my 
too great” Avarice; and when I contider the Miſchiefs [ 
am plunged into, I wifhl ne er had thought on't. Sometimes 
I'm afraid of beholding my Family in Shame and Miſery, by 
the Cheat's being diſcover d. Sometimes I fear an hun- 
dred Accidents that may happen to this Son, whom 'tis 
ſo much my Concern to preſerve. If any Buſineſs calls 
me Abroad, I'm afraid of this ſorrowful News at my Re- 
turn; Don't you know it? Were you not inform'd on't? 
Why youre Son is Ill of a Fever, or his Leg or Arm is 
broken : In ſhort, think on what I will, Grief in an 
hundred Shapes is continually coming into my Head. Ha! 


SCENE 


rl 
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SCENE VI. 


Metaphraſtes, Alberto. 

Meta. Mandatum tuum curo diligenter. 

405. Mafter, I want 5 2 

Meta. Maſter is derived from Magister; tis as tho 

u faid three times greater. > + 

Alb. Let me Die if I knew that, But, in good time, 
be it ſo. Maſter then — 

Meta. Proceed. , 1 

Alb. Sol mean to do, unleſs you proceed in interrup- 
ting me thus. Once more, then, Maſter; for the third 
time; my Son troubles me; you know I love him, and 
that I have carefully educated him. 5 

Meta, Tis true; Filis non poteſt preferri niſi filius. 

Alb. Maſter, I don't think this Jargon at all neceſſa 
in Diſcourſe; I believe you a great Latin Scholar an 
Sworn Doctor; I can take their Words for't who told me 
ſo : But in a Converſation I deſign to have with you, don't 
play the Pedant, and ſpit out an hundred fine Sentences as 
if you were in a Pulpit Preaching. My Father, tho' he had 
a wiſe Head, never taught me any thing but my Maſs- 
Book, which, tho I have repeated it Daily for Fifty Years 
together, is ſtill high Dutch to me. Therefore, ha' done 
with your Pompous Learning, and adapt your Language 
to mine. 

Met. Be it ſo. n 

Alb, Marriage ſeems to frighten my Son, and 
whatever Match I found his Heart, he ſeems cold — 
a Tye, and draws back. 3 

Mer. Perhaps he may be of the Humour of Mark Tully's 
Brother, as he himſelf ſays in his Speech to Atticus. This 
Humour is call'd by the Greeks, Atanatos. | ; 
Alb. For Godſake ha* done with Greece, Albany and 
Eſelavonia too, and all the other Nation you juſt now 
3 they and my Son have nothing to do toge- 
ther. | 

Met, Well then? your Son ? | 

Alb, I can't tell whether be has ſome ſecret Flame or 


P 2 no; 


— 
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no; but ſomething diſturbs him, or I'm very much mi- 

ſtaken; and Yeſterday I perceived him, without being 

ſeen my ſelf, in a Corner of a Wood where no Body 
oes. 8 | 

Met. In the Receſs of a Wood, you mean; a By. place, 
Latine ſeceſſuus; Virgil ſays, eft in ſeceſſu locus 

Alb. How the Devil cou'd Virgil ſay that? ſince Pm 
ſure that in that ſecret Place no living Soul was ever but 
we two. 

Mer. 1 named Virgil as a Famous Author of a more 
choſen Term than that you uſed, and not as a Witneſs of 
what you ſaw Yeſterday. | 

Alb. I tell you I want neither choſen Term, Author 
nor Witneſs, and that my own Teſtimony is here ſufh. 
Client, 

Alert. Yet you ought to chuſe the Terms that are uſed by 
the beſt Authors, 74 vivendo, bonos, as the Saying is, ſcri- 
bendo, ſequare peritos. 

Alb. Devil take you, will you hear me or no? 

Met. That is Quintilian's Precept. 


Alb. Plague take the Babbler. WL TON All 
Mer. And thereupon he has learnedly a Sentence which Me 
I'm ſure you'd be glad to hear. nothin 
Ab. The deuce take this Raſcal. O how I'm tempted Al 
to box that pair of Chops! . | Me 
Met. What makes you in ſuch a Paſſion, Sir? What let m 
wou'd you have with me? from 
Alb. 1 have twenty Times told you that I'd have you Al 
hear me. | | Me 
Met. If that's all, you ſhall ſoon be ſatified! I am ſilent. pher, 
Alb. You do well to be ſo. er of 
Met. I am ready now to hear you, loſe 1 
Alb. So much the better. . Beaſt 
Met. Let me die if I ſay another Word. how 
Alb. 1 wiſh you mayn't. are 1 
Mer. Henceforth you ſhan't accuſe me of Talkative- WW of en 
neſs. | vour 
Alb. So be it. purſi 
Met, Speak what you will, hght 


Alb, I am going to do ſo. 
Met, 


ent, 


iye- 


Met, 
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Met. And don't be afraid of my interrupting you. 

Alb. That's enough. | 

Mer. 1 ara more punRual than any Body. 

Alb. So I believe. | 

Met. I have promiſed to ſay nothing. 

Alb. That's ſufficient. 

Met. So, I'll now be dumb. 

Alb. Very well. | | 

Met. Speak; Come on; I'll give you the hearing at 
leaſt; you ſhan't complain of my want of Silence; I won't 
ſo much as open my SC RES | ; 

Alb. Traytor! | 8 

Met. But pray make haſte and ha' done; 1 have heard 
you a good while, now 'tis my Turn to ſpeak. g 

Alb. Deteſtable Blockhead —— 

Met. Hey, will you never ha' done; let me ſpeak my 
ſhare, or III be gone. | 

Alb. My Patience is — — '3 : 

Met. What, will you proceed? Not done yet? per Jo 
vem 1 am cloy d. | | 

Alb. I han't FRED "ETHEL CNS. 6 ASIA 

Mer Again! Good God! how you run on? I think 
nothing can ſtop a | 

Alb. He provokes me ! 

Met. O what a ſtrange Torture is this { I beſeech you 
let me ſpeak a little; a Fool that's filent cannot be known 
from a Wiſe Man that holds his Tongue, 

Alb. Faith Vil make you hold yours. Exit. 

Met. From thence comes that Sentence of the Philoſo- 
pher, Speak that I may know thee, Therefore, if the Pow- 
er of Speech is taken from me, for my part I had as good 
loſe my Humanity, and change my Being for that of a 
Beaſt. I have had the Heagd-ake this eight Days. O 
how I hate eternal Talkers. Beſides, it learned Men 
are not heard, if their Mouths are always ſtopt, the Order 
of every thing muſt be overturn d; The Hen will de- 
vour the Fox; the Child teach the old Man; the Lamb 
purſue the Wolf; the Fool make Laws; the Woman 
"ghz the Jeigy be. $054. Py ee 
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whipt by his Scholar; the sick Man preſcribe to the 


Sound; the timerous Hare ä 
Enter Alberto with a Bell, which he rings in his Ears, 
Mercy on me, help, help. Ex. Running, 


ACT Il. SCENE I. 
Maſcarille, Solus. 


Maſe. LI Eaven is ſometimes favourable to a raſh Deſign, 

and we muſt diſintangle our ſelves as well :; 
we can from an unhappy Buſineſs, As for me, who 
have imprudently let my To gue run too much, the only 


2 


Remedy I cou d uſe was to puſh my Point, and confels to 


our old Patron the whole Rufineſs. . This Son of bis di. 
ſturbs my Brain with his Follies, more than a Flask of old 
Wine wou'd; and that Eraſtus, by declaring what I di. 
ſcoyer'd, will no leſs embroil me; however, before his 
Anger's kindled, ſomething may happen for Us, and the 
two old Men may agree. This is what I am going to 
Attempt; and from my Maſter am ſent to Alberto. 


| (Knocks, 
SCENE ll, 


Alb. Who's there? 

_— A Friend. 
Alb. What cou'd bring you hither, Maſcarille? 
— I come, Sir, to bid you good Morrow. 

Ha! You give your ſu a great deal of Trouble 
about it? Well, good Morrow to you with all my Heart. 
| Exit. 
Maſc. A ſudden Reply ! What a blunt Man he is 

| | [Knocks again. 
Alb. (Re-enters.) What elſe do you want? 
Maſe. You did not hear, Sir. 
Did not you bid me good Morrow? 
„„ Maſe 


Ma 
diſcoye 


both o 
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Maſe. Yes. 4: 
405. Well then, good Morrow to you, I lay, 
e [IL going; Maſc. flops him. 
5 Maſe. But I likewiſe came to falute you in the Name 
| of Signor Poltdor. | | 
6 That's another Caſe, Did your Maſter bid you 
ſalute me? | a 8 4 

Maſe. Yes. ae: 

Alb, 1 am obliged to him; go, I wiſh him wy | 

Maſc. This Man's an Enemy to Ceremony. (Knocks, 
and nas Alb.) I have not * finiſtid his Compliment, 
Sir, he wou'd deſire one thing of you, inſtantly. 

Alb. Well, whenever he pleaſes I'm at his Service. 

Maſc. Stay; I ſhall ſoon ha' done. He deſires to talk 
with you a Moment about an important Affair, and hel 
come hither. 

Alb. What can he want to talk to me about ? Ho 

Maſc. I tell you tis a great Secret which he has juſt 
diſcoyer'd, and which certainly is of mighty Concern to 
both of you. This is my Meſſage. [RE, 


SCENE Il 


Alberto, Solus. . 

Alb. O juſt Heav'ns! how I tremble! We have no great 
Acquaintance with each other. Some Tempeſt is going 
to overthrow my Deſigns, and this Secret is certainly that 
which I apprehend; the hope of Gain has made ſome body 
faithleſs to me, and ſo there's an Eternal Blot upon my 
Honour; my Cheat is diſcoyer'd; O how hard it is to 
keep the Truth long conceal'd. How much better ir had 
ble i been for me to have follow'd the Inſtigations of à Legal 


art. Fear, by which I was often tempted to reſtore to Polidor 
*. the Wealth that is his due, to prevent the Noiſt the 
thing will make, and get the Aﬀair bury d in Silence! 
ain. But alas! *Tis now tos late, and this Wealth which wrong- 
fully came into my Family will, in its Departure from 
t, ſweep away the greateſt part of my own, 
laſe, 


SCENE 


* 
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whipt by his Scholar; the Sick Man preſcribe to the 
Sound; the timerous Hare 


Enter Alberto with 4 Bell, which he rings in his Bern. 
Mercy on me, help, help. | [Ex, Running, 


r CES”. 


ACT m. SCENE 1. 
Maſcarille, Solas. 


Maſc. L Eaven is ſometimes favourable to a raſh Deſign, 

| and we muſt difintangle our ſelves as well a; 
we can from an unhappy Buſineſs. As for me, who 
have imprudently let 5 e run too much, the onl/ 
Remedy I cou d uſe was to puſh my Point, and confeſs to 
our old Patron the whole Rufineſs. . This Son of his di- 
ſturbs my Brain with his Follies, more than a Flask of old 
Wine wou'd; and that Eraſtus, by declaring what I di. 
ſcoyer'd, will no leſs embroil me; however, before his 
Anger's kindled, ſomething may happen for Us, and the 
two old Men may agree. This is what I am going to 
Attempt; and from my Maſter am ſent to Alberto. 


be EO EYE. TUITT WF 


— 


(Knocks, 
SCENE ll: 


Alb, Who's there? 
| _ A Friend. | 
Alb. What cou'd bring you hither, Maſcarille? 
Mk I come, Sir, to bid you good Morrow. 
. Ha! You give your ſelf a great deal of Trouble 
about it? Well, good Morrow to you with all my * 
Exil. 
Maſc. A ſudden Reply ! What a blunt Man he is ! 
| | [Knocks again. 
Alb. (Re-enters.) What elſe do you want? 
_ You did not hear, Sir. 
oa ad ana = xx p 
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aſe. Yes. 1 
| 41 Well then, good Morrow to you, I ſay, 
ONS IL going; Maſc. flops him. 
Maſe. But I likewiſe came to falute you in the Name 
Signor Folidor. : | 
6 That's another Caſe, Did your Maſter bid you 
ſalute me? | | 4 
Maſe. Yes. acre 
Alb. 1 am obliged to him; go, I wiſh him bee 
Maſe. This Man's an Enemy to Ceremony. (Kuschs, 
WH Re. enter Alb.) I have not yet finiſſid his Compliment, 
$ Sir, he wou'd deſire one thing of you, inſtantly. | 
Alb. Well, whenever he pleaſes I'm at his Service. 
Maſc. Stay; I ſhall ſoon ha' done. He defires to talk 
with you a Moment about an important Affair, and he'll 
come hither. 
Alb. What can he want to talk to me about ? | 
Maſe. 1 tell you tis a great Secret which he has juſt 
diſceyer'd, and which certainly is of mighty Concern to 
both of you. This is my Meſlage. es, 


SCENE Ill. 


Alberto, Solus. "HE 

Alb. O juſt Heav'ns! how I tremble! We have no great 
Acquaintance with each other. Some Tempeſt is going 
to overthrow my Deſigns, and this Secret is certainly that 
which I apprehend; the hope of Gain has made ſome body 
faithleſs to me, and ſo there's an Eternal Blot upon my 
Honour; my Cheat is diſcoyer'd; O how hard it is to 
keep the Truth long conceal d. How much better ir had 


ble i been for me to have follow'd the Inſtigations of à Legal 
os Fear, by which I was often tempted to reſtore. to Polidor 
rit. 


the Wealth that is his due, to prevent the Noiſt the 
thing will make, and get the Affair bury'd. in Silence! 
ain. But alas! Tis now tos late, and this Wealth which wrong- 

fully came into my Family will, in its Departure from 
i, ſweep away the greateſt part of my own, 


aſe, ia | SCENE 
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SCENE Ww. 


Polidor, Alberto. 


Pol. To marry thus without my Knowledge ! Can ſuch 
an Action end well; I know not what to think on't, and 
I fear the great Wealth and the juſt Anger of the Father, 
But there be is alone. 

Alb. O Heav'ns, here's Polidor ! 

Pol. I tremble to accoſt him. 

Alb. Fear retains me. 
Pol. How ſhall I begin? 
4 Alb, What ſhall I ſay? £ 

Pol. He ſeems diſturb'd. 

Alb, He changes Colour. | 
Fol. I fee, Signor Alberto, by the Trouble that appears 
| in our Eyes, that you already know what brings me 

ther, | 


Alb. Alas! I do fo. 
Fol. The News indeed may well ſurprize you, and! 
cou'd ſcarce believe what I was juſt now told. 
Alb. 1 ought to bluſh with Shame and Confuſion. 
Pol. J muſt needs confeſs the Action unfair, and don't 
go about to excuſe the Guilty. 
Alb. Heav'n pities poor Sinners. 
Fol. Vou muſt conſider well this Point. 
' Alb, Tis good to be Charitable. 
Fol. That's very certain. | 
"Alb. Mercy, O Signor Polidor, Mercy. 
Pol. *Tis 1 that ought to implore it of you. 
Alb. Upon my Knees I beg it. 
Pol. *Tis more my Duty than yours to do ſo. 
Alb. Have Pity on my Misfortune, 
Pol. *Tis I that am the Suppliant in this Affair. 
Alb. You cleave my Heart with your Goodneſs. 
Pol. You confound me with ſo much Humility, 
Alb. Once more, Pardon. | 1 
Fol. Alas, I beg it of you. 
Alb. 1 am extremely ſorry for this Action. 
Pol. And it touches me to the quick. 
Al, 1 conjure you not to make it publick. 


Pal, 


Pal, 
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Pol. Alas, Signor Alberto, I deſire the ſame. 

Alb. Preſerve my Honour | 

Pol. With all my Heart Pl do it. | 

Alb. As for Mony you ſhall have what you pleaſe. - 

Pol. 1 deſire no more than what you freely give; I 
make you Maſter of all thoſe things, and ſhall be too well 
content, if you can be ſo, 

Alb, Ha! What a Godlike Man! What exceſs of Mild- 
neſs! 

Pol. How Patient you are, after ſo great a Misſortune! 

Alb. May all things prove proſperous to you. | 

Pol. May Heav'n preſerve you. 

Alb. Let us embrace like Brothers. h 

Pol. With all my Heart, and 'm overjoy'd that every 
thing is happily concluded. 

Alb. I thank Heav'n for't. 

Tvl, Do not deceive me, your Reſentments give me 
Cauſe to fear; and Lucilia having committed a Fault with 
my Son, and you being powerful both in Riches and 
Friends | | — 7717 
2 Hey-day? What do you talk of Faults and Lari- 
ia for? 

Fol. Let us not begin a uſeleſs Converſation; I own my 
Son is very faulty, and, if that will ſatisfie you, will confeſs. 
he only is guilty; that your Daughter was too virtuous 
eyer to have made ſo diſhonourable a Step, had ſhe not 
been incited to't by an evil Seducer; that the Traitor has 
led aſide her innecent Virtue, and by that means deftroy'd 
the ExpeRation ef your Cares. But ſince the thing is 
done, and we're happily united, let's talk no more of it, 
but repair the Offence by the Solemnity of a fortunate 
Alliance, | | 

Alb. O Heav'ns! What a Miſtake is this! What do I 
hear! From one Trouble I fall into another that's as > 
In theſe different Tranſports, | know not what to Anſwer; 
and if I ſpeak I'm afraid of confounding my ſelf. ¶Aſide. 

Pol. What are you muſing upon, Signor Alberto? 

Alb. Nothing. I beg you to defer our Conference for 
a (mall time; and a ſudden Illneſs ſeizes me,which obliges 


me to leave you. 
Q - SCENE 
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SCENE V. 
Polidor ſolus 


Pol. 1 read his Diſturbance in his Face, and though his 
| Reaſon before got the better, yet his Anger is not 
totally appeaſed. The Image of the Affront returns to 
him, and he tries to diſguiſe his Trouble by leaving me. 
1 ſhare in his Confuſion, and his Grief touches me. Time 
muſt ſettle his Mind; for Sorrow that's reſtrain'd, re- 
doubles. O, here comes my Young Fool, that cauſes 
all this Confuſion. | 


SCENE VI. 


Valerio, Polidor. 


Pol. So, Sir; will your fine doings always diſturb 2 
poor old Father? You act wonders every Day; we herr 
of nothing elſe. 

Val. What do I do that's ſo Criminal? How do I me- 
rit a Father's Wrath? 

Pol. I am a ſtrange Man, and of a terrible Humour, to 
accuſe ſo wiſe and peaceable a Son! Why he lives like a Saint, 
and from Morning to Evening is always at Prayers! Dees 
any one ſay, that he perverts the Order of Nature, and turns 
Day into Night: O tis a Cheat! That he neither conſiders 
Father nor Kindred, upon ſeveral Occaſions: Horrible Fal. 
4 That he not long ago ſecretly marry'd the Daughter 
of Alberto, without apprehending the Diſorder that wou'd 
follow: Sure you take him for another! the Innocent 
Creature don't ſo much as know what you mean ! Raſ- 
cal, Heav'n ſeat you for my Puniſhment, will you al- 
ways follow your own Imaginations ? Shall I ne er, be- 
tore my Death, ſee you wiler ? [Exit, 
Val. From whence can this proceed? I know of none 
that cou d diſcover it but Maſcarille: but he'll ne'er con- 
teſs it, I muſt uſe Cunning to lift it out of him. 
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SCENE VI. 
Maſcarille, Valerio. - 


Val. Maſcarille, my Father knows our Secret. 

Maſc. Does he know it? 

Val. Yes. 

Maſe. Who the Devil cou'd tell it him? 

Val. That I can't imagine; But it has had ſuch a Suc- 
ceſs, that I have all the Reaſon in the World to rejoice. 
He did not give me an angry Word; but excuſed my 
Fault, and approved of my Flame ; I'd fain know who 
cou'd make Elm ſo trackable. I can't expreſs to you the 
Joy it gives me. | 

Maſc. And what wou'd you ſay, Sir, if *twas I that 
procured you this good Fortune? s 

Val, Aye, aye; I ſee you want to procure your ſelf 
one by it. It won't do. ; 

Maſc. I tell you tis I that told it your Father, and ob- 
tain d you this Happineſs, | 

Val, Are you in Earneſt? | 
Maſe. The Devil take me if I ben't, and if it is not as 
I fay. | 7 
Val. And may he take me if I don't this Moment res 
ward you for't. [ Drawing his Sword. 

Maſe. Ha, Sir, what now! I bar ſurpriſe. : 

Val. Is this the Fidelity you promiſed me? Had I not 
pamp' d you, you wou'd ne'er ha confeſs d the Trick which 
| rightly imagined yeu had -play'd me. Trayter, your 
babbling Tongue has provoked my Father againſt me, ar d 
utterly ruin'd me; yu ſhall irreprievably die.] 

Maſe. Hold, hold, my Soul is not prepared to die. 
Good now, ſee the Succeſs of this Accident before you kill 
me. I had good Reaſons for revealing a Marriage which 
you your ſelt cou'd ſcarce conceal. *Twas a Maſter- piece 
of Policy, and the Iſſue, you'll find, will condemn the 
Wrath you are in. Why need you be angry, if your De- 
fires are fully ſatisfied through my Cares, and an End be 
put to the Conſtraint you are under? a; 

Val, And what if ul this is nothing but Flams? 

Qz Maſe 
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Maſe. Why then *twill be time enough to kill me. But 
my Projects may chance to ſucceed. God will aſſiſt his 
Servants, and when yeu have gain'd your Point, you'll 
thank me for my Conduẽt. h 

Val. Well, we ſhall ſee. But, Lucilia —— 

Maſc. Hold; here comes her Father. 


SCENE VIII. 


Alberto, Valerio, Maſcarille. 


Alb. The more I diſintangle my ſelf from the Perplexity 
I was firſt in, the more I am diſturb'd at the ſtrange Story 
which gave ſo dangerous a Change to my Fear: Lucilia 
affirms that tis a Lye, and ſpoke with an Air that took 
away all Suſpicion-----Oh, Sir, is it you whoſe notorious 
Boldneſs makes a Jeſt of my Honour, and invents this un- 
worthy Story ? 

Maſe. Signor Alberto be milder, and don't be ſo angry 
with your Son-in- Law. | 

Alb. My Son-in-Law, Raſcal? You look as if you mo- 
ved the Springs of this Machine, and were the Inventor 
of it. | 

Maſe, I ſee nothing in all this that ſhould put you into 


a Fury. 

Al. Do you think it well done to defame my Daugh: 
ter, and ſcandalize a Family in this Manner? 

Maſc. He's ready to do whatever you'd have him. 

Alb. What wou'd I have him do, but tell Truth? If he had 
any Paſſion for Lucilia, he might have courted her honou- 

rably. He ſhou'd have attack d her on the tide of Duty, 
and ask d Permiſſion of her Father, and not have had re- 
courſe to this baſe Feint, which gives ſo ſenſible a Blow to 
Vir tue. | 
_ Maſe. What! Is not Lucilia under ſecret Tyes to my 
Maſter ? 

Alb. No, Traitor, nor ſhall ſhe ever be ſo. 

Maſc. Soft and fair; if the thing's already done will you, 
approve of that ſecret Chain? 

Alb, And if tis certainly not ſo, will you have your 
Bones broken ? | 

Val. Sir, tis eaſie to make what he ſays appear. 
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Alb. Aye, Trim, Tram, like Maſter like Man. O! im- 


Maſc. What I fay is true. 

Val. Why ſhou'd we endeavour to make you believe 
it elſe ? | 

Alb. They underſtand one another, like two Pick-peck- 
ets in a Fair. | 

Maſe. Let's come to the Proof, and without Quarrel- 
ling call out Lacilia, and let her ſpeak. . 

Alb. And what if ſhe contradicts you? 

Maſe. There's no fear of that. Do you only pro- 
miſe your Conſent, and I'll undergo the greateſt Puniſh - 
ment, if, with her own Mouth, ſhe don't confeſs the 
Faith ſhe has given and the Ardor that moves her. 

Alb. We muſt ſee this. 

Maſe. Come, all will do well. [To Val. 

Alb. Lucilia, a Word with you. 

Val. I fear----- 

Maſe. Fear nothing. 


S:GEN.E-Dv. 


Lueilia, and the reſt, 

Maſe. Signor Alberto, Silence. At length, Madam, e- 
very thing conſpires to make you happy, and your Fa- 
ther, being inform'd of your Flame, leaves you your Huſ- 
band and confirms your Deſire, provided that, baniſhing 
all frivolous Fears, one Word from your Mouth corrobo- 
rate what we ſay 

Luc. What does this [mpudent Raſcal mean! 

Maſt. So, I'm already honoured with a Title. 

F es Pray, Sir, what may be the Cauſe of this gallant 
ale? 

Val, I beg ycur Pardon, charming Object, for letting 
a Servant ſpeak; but our Marriage is, without my Con- 
ſent, diſcoyer'd. | + bo 

Luc. Our Marriage? 

Val. Tis all told, adorable Lucilia, tis in vain to diſ- 
ſemble. | ; 

i 


Q 3 Tue. 
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_ Luc. What! Has the Ardor of my Flame made you L 

1 my Husband? Foe 

_— Val. Tis a Happineſs which ought to make a thouſand 4 

_ "Jealous. But I impute this much leſs to the Ardor of pats 

—_ your Flame, than to the Goodneſs of your Soul. I own 8 

. you have Cauſe to be angry, twas a Secret you wou'd beto 

* fain have conceal'd, and I my ſelf put a Bridle to my 55 

* — that I might not violate your Commands; . 

= Maſc. Yes, twas I that told it; where's the great * 

= harm on't? auda 

—_ Luc. Was there ever an Impoſture equal to this? Dare . 

= you affirm this even in my Preſence, and hope to obtain I; t 

5 K me by ſuch a Stratagem? A fine Lover, indeed ! who ſo f 

n 6 wou d wound my Honour ſince he can't reach my Heart, 1 

=. and wou'd have my Father revrard him. by giving * 
= 4 me to him, for a fooliſh Story. Even tho' every thing 
=_ contributed to your Paſſion, my Father, Deſtiny and my 
= own Inclination, yet my juſt Anger ſhou'd oppoſe my In- 
= clination, Deftiny and my Father; I'd ſooner loſe my Life 

1 than marry one that thought to gain me by theſe Means. , 

[ Go; if my Sex, with Decency, cou'd be provoke to - the 

eny Violence, I'd make you know what it was to ule 1 

me thus. N 

Val. Tis done, ſhell never be appeaſed. 4 

_. Maſe. Let me ſpeak to her. Good Madam, why all thir 

this Grimace? What's your Meaning ? What Caprice makes 

you thus obſtinate againſt your own Deſires? If your Fa- wy 

ther was a moroſe Man, the Caſe were otherwiſe ; but q 

he yeilds to Reaſon, and he himſelf told me, that woud lay 

8 but confeſs, you might obtain what you would of 8 

im. I believe you're a little aſhamed to make an open Ac- 

knowledgment of the Love that mollifies you; but if it has We 

loſt you a little Liberty, yet a good Marriage will adjuſt - 

every thing; and though ſome may hit you in the Tecth 5 

with the Fire that conſumes you, yet 'tis not ſo bad 35 4 

Murther, We know the Fleſh is brittle ſometimes, and a nel 

Maid is neither Block nor Flint. You were not the firſt, a 


that's certain, not will you, I believe, be the laſt, 


Luc. 
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Luc. What! can you hear this impudent Talk, and not 
return a Word! $1 

Alb, What wou'd you have me ſay ? This Accident 
puts me quite beſide my ſelf. | | 

Maſe. Troth, Madam, you ought to ha confeſs d all 
before now. 

Luc. What ought I to ha' confeſs'd? 

Maſe. What? Why that which paſs'd between my Ma- 
ſter and you; a fine Jeſt indeed! 

Luc. Why what has paſs'd between your Maſter and J, 
audacious Monfter ? | | 

Maſe. 1 think you ought to know more of that than 
I; that Night was too happy for you to have forgot it 
ſo ſoon. 

Luc, Father, we've too long borne an impudent Foot- 


- 


man. | Hits him a box on the Far. 


SCENE X. 


Valerio, Maſcarille, Alberto. 
Maſc. 1 think ſhe gave me a Box on the Ear, did not 


- ſhe? 


Alb. Go. Raſcal; her Hand has done what her Father 
praiſes her for, | 

Maſc. And yet may the Devil take me if I ſaid any 
9 but what was true. 

11. And yet may I loſe an Ear if you carry it off ſo 
impudently. 
2 Maſc. Shall 1 bring two Witneſſes to juſtifie what I 


y? 

Alb. Shall 1 bring two of my Servants to baſte you ? 

Maſe. Their Teſtimony joyn'd to mine ought to be of 
Weight. | 

Ab, Their Arms may make up the Impotence of 
mine, 

_ I tell you, Lucilia does this through Shame-faced- 
neſs, 
Als. I tell you I have a Reaſon for all this. 
Maſe. Do you know Ormin, the fat Serivener? 
Alb. Do you know Grimpant, the City Executioner? 

Q 4 Maſe. 
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Maſe. And Simon the Tailor, that was formerly ſo fx 
mous ? 2 


Alb, And the Gibbet that ſtands in the middle of the 
Market? | 

Maſc. You ſhall ſee, they will confirm this Marriage. 

Alb. You ſhall ſee, they will put an End to thy Lite. 

Maſe. Them they took for Witneſſes of their Promiſes, 

Alb. They ſhall ſhortly revenge my Cauſe. 

Maſc. And theſe Eyes ſaw em engage their Word. 

Alb. And theſe Eyes ſhall ſee thee take a Swing, 

Maſe. By the ſame Token, Lucilia had a Black Veil on, 

Als. By the ſame Token, one may read your Deſtiny 
in your Forehead. 

Maſc. O! obſtinate old Man! 

Al 


| . O! damnable Raſcal! ycu may thank my Age 
which makes me incapable of puniſhing the Affront you 


have put upen me, now ; but I promiſe you you ſhall 
have it another time. . 


SCENE Xl, 
| Valerio, Maſcarille. 

Val. See the fine Succeſs of —— 

Maſe. I underſtand what you mean ; every Body is 
arming againſt me; and I can fee nothing but Cudgels and 
Gibbets preparing for me. Therefore, that 1 may be at reſt, 
Vil go and caſt my ſelf headlong from a Rock; if, in the 
Diſpair I'm now in, I can meet with one that's high e- 
nough. Farewell, Sir. 

Val. No, no; your Flight is vain; if you do die it ſhall 
be in my Sight, 

Maſc. 1 can't die when any body looks at me, and by 
that Means my Death wou'd be delay'd. 

val. Follow me, Traitor, follow me; I'll ſhew you 
whether this is a jeſting Matter or no. 


Maſe. Unhappy Maſcarille, to what Mis fertunes are you 
condemn'd for another's Treſpaſs, 
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ACT IV. SCENE 1 


Aſcanius, Froſina. 


Pro/. 5 IS a fad Accident, 

Aſe. Ah! my Dear Froſina, Fate has ab- 
ſolutely decreed my Ruin: The Affair, now it's come 
to this pitch, will never ſtop there; twill go thorough 
ſtitch, and Lucilia and Valerio ſurpriz'd at the Novelty of 
ſuch a Myſtery will one Day ſearch further into it, and 
then all my Projects will prove Abortive, For whether 
Alberto ſhares in the Stratagem, and that he himſelf is 
deceived with the reſt of the World, if it ever happens 
that my Family is diſcover'd, and ſo the Wealth that he 
has engroſs'd goes to. another, judge you whether he'll 
have cauſe to.endure my Preſence; his Intereſt being de- 
ſtroy d. he'll leave me to my real Birth; his Tendernels is 
over; and tho' my deceiv'd Lover may now have ſome 
Affection for me, yet will he Marry a Girl that's without 
either Fortune or Family ? 

Froſ. I think you argue right; but theſe Reflections 
ought to have come ſooner. Who hinder'd you from 
knowing all this before? There was need = no great 
Witchcraft to ſee, from the firſt Moment you had a De- 
ſign upon him, all that you did not foreſee till now. The 
Action ſpoke it; and ſo ſoon as ever I knew it I Pro- 
pheſy d what iſſue *twou'd have. 

Aſc, But what muſt I do? my Trouble cannot be 
equall'd: Put your ſelf in my place, and give me your 
Advice. | 

Froſ. bogs me to be you, and you me; Counſel me 
F eſina, in the Condition I am in. What remedy is there? 
I beg you tell me. 

Aſc Alas! don't Jeſt now; tis taking but little ſhare 
in my violent Sorrow to laugh, and ſee how my Affairs 
ſtand, 


„. 
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Froſ. Aſcanius, I am very ſenſible of your Sorrow, and 
will do all I am able to bring you out on't. But what 
can I do ? I can't well ſee any Means to turn this Af. 
fair to the Advantage of your Love. | 

Aſc. 1f nothing can aſſiſt me I muſt die. 

Froſ. Die! Why tis always time enough for that. Death 
is a Remedy that's ever at Hand, and one ought to uſe it 
as late as poſſible. | 

Aſc. No, no, Froſma, no; unleſs your propitious Coun. 
ſel conducts my Deſtiny amongſt theſe Precipices, I ſhall 
entirely abandon my ſelf to Deſpair. 

Froſ. Do you know my Thought? I muſt go ſee if. 
but Eraſtus is coming this way and may hinder us, we 
may talk on't as we go along; come, let's retire. 


S GENE - HI. 


Eraſtus aud Ben. 


Eraſt. Again repulſed ? 

Ben. Never was Ambaſſador leſs hearken'd to: I had 
no ſooner told her that you deſired a Moment's Diſcourſe 
with her; but ſhe haughtily anſwer'd me, Go, go, I value 
him juſt as much as I do thee; tell him he may walk; ard 
upon this fine Anſwer turn'd her back to me and went 
on: Marinetta too, with a diſdainful Fleer, and a be gone 
Tun, belly d Skip, left me as her Miſtieſs had done; ſo that 
our Fortunes are much alike. 

Eraſt. Ungrateful Wretch! to receive ſo proudly the 
ſpeedy return of a Heart juſtly provok d! What ! is the 
firſt Tranſport of Love, abus d in all Appearance, ſo un- 
worthy of Excuſe ? Ought I. in that fatal Moment, 
to have been inſenſible at a Rival's Happineſs ? Ano- 
ther wou'd not have done what I have done ; and 
wou'd have been leſs furpriz'd at ſo much Boldnef-. 
Is it too late to throw off my juſt Sulpicions? I did not 
require her to ſwear that they were falſe; and when 
no body can tel what to think on't, my impatient Heart 
yields to ker all its Glory, and endeavours to excuſe it 
ſelf ; and can hers have ſo little inſight into this pro- 
found Reſpect, as not to ſee the greatneſs of my TR 
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Far from confirming my Soul, and furniſhing it with 
Arms againſt the Alarms a Rival tries to give it, the faith- 
leſs Woman leaves me to my Jealoufie, and de- 
nics me either to ſend, write, or ſpeak to her Ha! A 
Love that can forget ſuch an Offence muſt not be very 
violent; and her Anger, which is ſo ready to arm it ſelf 
with Rigor, ſufficiently ſhews me the bottom of her 
Heart, and the value I now ought to ſet upon all that 
her Caprice cou'd e er flatter me with. No, Fil be no 
longer bound to one whoſe Love I have ſo little of; and 
ſince ſhe ſhews ſuch a Coldneſs whether ſhe keeps me or 
no, I'll have the ſame Indifference. * 

Ben. And ſo will I ; let us both be angry, and put our 
Love in the Liſt of our old Sins : We muſt learn how 
to deal with this wav'ring Sex, and to ſhew em that 
we're not entirely deſtitute of Courage. He that will 
bear their Contempt ſhall have enough on't, I ſee. If 
we had Wit enough not. to underyalue ourſelves, the 
Women wou'd not carry it ſo haughtily as they do. O 
how proud our Folly has made em! Fll be hang'd if we 
ſhou'd not ſee em cling about our Necks more than we 
defire, were it not for thoſe ſervile Submiſſions, by which 
our Sex is continually ſpoiling em. 

Eraſt. For my part, nothing vexes me ſo much as Con- 
tempt; and, to puniſh her's by as great a one, I am re- 
ſolved to place my Love on ſome new Object. 

Ben. And I'll trouble my Head no more about Wo- 


men; I reneunce the whole Sex, and think *twou'd be 


well if you did ſo too, For, d'ye ſee, Woman is, as 
one may ſay, Maſter, a certain Animal, hard to be 
known, and whoſe Nature is very much enclined to Evil: 
And as an Animal is always an Animal, and will neyer 
be otherwiſe than an Animal, tho? its Life laſted for an 
hundred thouſand Years : So, without Contradiction, a 
Woman is always a Woman, and will never be other- 
wiſe than a Woman, as long as the World endures. Where- 
fore a certain Greek Author ſays, That a Woman's Head 
might paſs for the unſtable.Sand ; For, pray obſerve this 
weighty Argument ; As the Head is the chief of the 
Body, and as the Body without a Head is worſe than a 

Beaſt; 
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Beaſt ; unleſs the Chief does agree with the Head, and 
every thing is well +. anger a ſtrange Confuſion hap. 
pens ; the brutiſh Part then aſpires to govern the Senſi. 
tive, and one pulls one way, and tother another; one 
calls for ſoft, t'other for hard; in ſhort, every thing goes 
no body knows how: This is to ſhew that a Woman's 
Head is like a Weather-Cock on the Top of a Houſe, 
which turns with every Wind. Wherefore Couſin Ari. 
ftotle often compares her to the Sea; which makes Peo- 
ple ſay that nothing in the World is fo unſtable as the 
Water. Now, by Compariſon; for Compariſon makes 
us more diſtinctly comprehend any thing, and we Stu- 
dents love a 5 better than a Similitude. By 
Compariſon, therefore, if you pleaſe Maſter: As the Sei, 
when a Storm riſes, begins to foam, the Wind blows 
and makes a dev liſn Confuſion, Waves daſh againſt 
Waves, and the Ship, in ſpite of the Mariner's Teeth, goes 
ſometimesdown to the Cellar, and ſometimes up into the 
Garret; ſo when a Woman is fantaſtick a ſudden Tempeſt 
is ſeen, which will break out by certain Scolding; and 
then a — certain Wind, which by certain —— Waves in 
a certain — manner like 4 heap of Sand —— When — 
In ſhort Woman is worſe than the Devil. 

Eraſt. Well argued- 4 
. Ben. So, fo; but I ſee em coming this way, Sir, ſtand 
rm. | | 

Eraſt. Never fear it. 

Jen. I'm afraid her Eyes will captivate you again. 


SCENE III. 


Lucilia, Marinetta, Eraſtus and Ben. 


Mari. There he is yet; but don't yield to him: 

Luc. Don't think me fo weak. 

Mari. He comes towards us. ; 

Eraſt. No, no, Madam, don't believe I'm coming 
again to talk of my Flame; that's over, I'm reſolved to 
cure my ſelf of it; I know how much of _ Heart [ 
al ways poſſeſs d. So conſtant an Anger for but the Sha- 


dow of an Offence diſcovers your Indifference but 
| too 
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too plainly, and I muſt convince you that Diſdain above all 
things will wound any generous Mind. I muſt confeſs 
my Eyes obſerved in yours, Charms which they never 


found elſewhere, and the Pleaſure I took in my Chains 


wou'd have made me prefer em even to Scepters, had 
they been offer d me: Yes, my Love for you was cer- 
tainly great, I lived in you, and muſt even own. that tho 
I'm affrented 1 ſhall find it very difficult to diſengage my 


ſelf; Nay, tis poſſible that notwithſtanding the Cure I am 


attempting, my Heart may for a long time bleed with 
this Wound, and, freed from a Yoke wherein conſiſts all 


my Happineſs, I muſt reſolve never to love any other. 


But tis no matter, and ſince your Hatred ſo often repul- 
ſes a Heart which Love brings back to you, this is the 
laſt Importunity you ſhall ever receive from my rejected 
Addreſſes. | 

Luc. If you'd oblige me, Sir, you'd let alone this laſt. 

Eraſt. Well, Madam, you ſhall be fatisfy'd : I for ever 
break off all Acquaintance with you, ſince you'll have it 
ſo, and may I die when I next have a deſire to converſe 
with you. | 

Luc. So much the better; you oblige me. 

Eraſt. No, no, don't be afraid that Pl break my Word; 
tho' 1 were ſo weak as never to efface your Image 
from my Heart, yet you ſhan't have the Advantage to 
{ce me return. 235 

Luc. If you do twill be in vain. 

Eraſt. Id ſheath my Sword in my Breaſt, if ever I 
ſhou'd be ſo egregiouſly mean as to ſee you again after this 
unworthy Uſage. : 

Luc, With all my Heart, let's talk no more on't. 

Eraſt. Yes, yes; let's talk no more on't; and to cut 
off all ſuperfluous Diſcourſe, and give you a certain Proof, 
ungrate ful Woman, that I for ever throw off your Chain, 


Ill keep nothing that may put me in mind of what tis 


neceſſary for me to forget; here's your Picture; it pre- 
ſents to the Eye an hundred wonderful Charms which 
you're adorn'd with, but underneath it hides an hundred 
1 Faults, and in fhort I reſtore yeu the Im- 
poſtor. 


Ben. 
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Luc. And I, to follow your Deſign of giving back every 


- thing, reſtore you this Diamond which you forced me to 
take. ; 


Mar. Very well. 
Erafi. Here's likewiſe a Bracelet of yours, 
Luc. And this Agath Seal is yours. 

Eraſt. (Reads.) You love me with an extream Love, E- 
raſtus, and want to know my Heart: If I dont love Eraſtus 
as much, yet I'm pleaſed with being thus beloved by Eraſtus--.. 
You here aſſure me that you approve of my Service; 'tis 
a Falſity worthy of this Puniſhment. [Tears it, 

Luc. (Reads.) I am ignorant what Fate my burning Love 
will have, and how long it muſt ſuffer: But, O charming 
Beauty, I know I ſhall for ever love you. This aſſures me 


- of your infinite Love; both the Hand and the Letter tol4 


a Lye. | Tears it. 

Ben. Go on. 

Eraſt. This is yours: That makes it deſerving of the 
ſame Fortune. . [ Tears it. 

Mar. Go on. 

Luc. I ſhou'd be ſorry to ſpare one. 

Ben, Don't have the laſt. 

Mar. Proceed thus to the end. 

Luc. Here's all. 

Eraſt. And thank Heay'n, here's all too. May I be cut 
off from the Earth, if I don't keep my Word. 

Luc. Heay'n confound me if mine is frivolous. 

Eraſt. Farewel then, 

Luc. Fare wel then. 

Mar. So far ſo good. 

Ben. You triumph. 

Mar. Come, let's leave him, 

Ben. Let's be gone after this bold Stroke. 

Mar. What do you ſtay for now? 
Ben. What more do you want to do? 


» [Tears em. 


Eraſt. Ha! Lucilia, Lucilia, a Heart like mine is rack'd 


by ſuch an Accident. | 
Luc. Eraſtus, Eraſtus, a Heart like yours may be eaſily 
repair'd by another. 


Eraſt. 


cut 
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Eraſt. No, no, ſearch all the World over, I'm ſure 
you'll never find one ſo true to you. I don't fay this 
to moye you; I ſhou'd be in the wrong now to have 
any ſuch Deſire : My moſt ardent Reſpect cou'd neyer 
oblige you; you had a Mind to break off with me; I 
muſt think no more on't : But no Body after me, what. 
ever they may pretend, will have halt the Paſſion I had 
for you. 

— When one loves a Perſon, one uſes her otherwiſe, 
and makes a better Judgment ot her. 

Eraſt. When one loves a Perſon, Probability may move 
one's Soul to Jealoufie. But when one loves em, one can 
neyer bear to deſtroy em as you do. 8 

Luc. Pure jealouſie is more reſpect ful 

Eraſt. We regard more compaſſionately an amorous 
Offence, 2 

Luc. No, your Heart, Eraſtus, was never ſincere. 

Eraſt. No, Lucilia, you never loved me. 

Luc, You're mightily concern'd, I ſuppoſe ; perhaps 
'twou'd be much better for me if — but no more of 
this ſuperfluous Talk I don't ſay what my Thoughts 
are. 

Eraſt. Why not? 

Luc. Becauſe we break off Acquaintance, and they're 
now unſeaſonable. „ 

Eraſt. Do we break off Acquaintance? 

Luc. Yes; have we not done fo already? 

Eraſt. And you are fatisfy'd with it? 

Luc, Yes, as much as you. 

Eraft. As much as me? 

Luc. *Tis weakneſs to ſhew People that we're grieved at 
the loſs of em. 
208. But, cruel] Woman, tis you that wou'd have 
it ſo. 3s 

Luc. I? Not at all; *twas you. 

Eraſt. I? I thought 1 had obliged you in it. 

Luc, Not at all, you did it for your own Satiſ- 
faction. | 

Eraſt. But what if my Heart deſired its Priſon again? 
If, anger d as it is, it beg d Pardon? — 

Tuc. 
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Luc. No, no, I ſhou'd be too weak, I'm afraid I might 


too ſoon grant your Requeſt. 


Eraſt. Ha! You cannot grant it, nor can I ask it too 
ſoon ; give your conſent, Madam ; ſo pure a Flame ought to 
remain Immortal for your own ſake. At length J ask it: 
Do you pardon me? 


Luc, Lead me home. 


SCENE IV. 
Marinetta, Ben. 


Mar. Oh cowardly Woman! 

Ben. Weak Courage 

Mar. I bluſh with Indignation. 
a Ben, I ſwell with Rage: Don't imagine that I'll yield 
©. 
Mar. Don't think Il be fo fooliſh. 
Ben. Come on, come on, you ſhall ſoon ſee what my 
Anger is capable of doing. 
Mar. I am not the Perſon you take me for; you hant 
my filly Miſtreſs to deal with. There's a fine Phiz indeed 
to be in love with! Shou'd I fall in Love with that, I be- 
ſeech you! Girls like me 
Ben. Aye! are you thereabouts? There, there, take your 
old faſhion'd Point, and Halfpenny Ribbond ; it ſhan't 
have the Honour of being upon my Ear. 
Mar. And to ſhew you how I deſpiſe you, there take 
our Half hundred of Faris Needles, which you gave me 
Yeſterday with ſuch a boaſting. 
Ben. There take your Rich Sixpenny Knife. 
Mar. There take your Sciſſars with their Braſs Chain. 
Ben, I had forgot the piece of Cheeſe you gave me the 
Day before Yeſterday: There: I wou'd I cou'd bring up 
the Broth you gave me, that 1 might have nothing of 

OUTSs 

N Mar. I have none of your Letters about me; but 1' 
burn every Man Jack of em. 

Ben. Yours ſhall go to Pot too. 

Mar. See you don't come with your Whinings to me 
again. 


* 


Ben. 
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light Ben. To hinder our ever reconciling again, we muſt 
break a Straw; a Straw broken concludes a thing, amon 

too Ferſons of Honour; none of your doum yeux, I will 

ht to angry. | 

kit: Mar. None of your Ogles; I'm too much provgked. 


Ben. Break this Straw; this is the only way to 
What! do you laugh? . | 
Mar. You make me, f 
Ben. Deuce take your Laughter, all Y, Anger's already 
dulcify'd; What do you ſay? ſhall we fall out, or no? 
Mar. What you will. 
Ben, What you will. 
Mar. Nay, it ſhall be what you will. | 
; Ben, Can you conſent never to have me love you? 
yield Mar. I? What you will. | 
Ben, What you will: Tell me.— 
Mar. I'll tell you nothing. | 


my Ben. Nor I. | 
| ; Mar . Nor I . 14 : 
ret Ben. Faith we had better give over this Grimace: Come, 


ſhake hands, I pardon you. 


* Mar, I forgive you. 

Ben. Bleſs me! how I'm bewitch'd to your Charms. 
er. Mar. What a Fool Marinetta is, when her dear Punch- 
* gutted Ben's in the caſe. ann 
take ho 
me 


Ac T v. SCENE I. 
9 M Maſcarille, Solis . 


T Ma. WI EN Darkneſs ſpreads it (elf over the City“ 
5 ll go to Lacilia's Chamber, quoth my Ma- 

1 ſter; therefore go and prepare the Dark Lanthorn, and 
! what Arms are neceſſary. When he ſaid this, it ſounded 
to me as if be had ſaid, go quickly and get a Halter to 
hang your ſelf. Come on, Maſter; my Amazement did 


me not then give me time to anſwer you; but 1 will now, 
1 and confound you into the bargain: Therefore Defend 
2 f 1 N your 
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our ſelf, and let's ſoftly diſpute the Caſe. You fay you 
we a mind to go viſit Lucilia to Night? Yes, Maſcarill:, 

And what do you mean to do there? The Action of a 
Lover that wou'd be ſatisfy d. Tis the Action of a Man 
that has loſt his Wits, to go and venture his Carcaſs when 
there's no occaſion fort. But do you know what Mo- 
tive induces me to this? Lucilia is angry. So much the 
worſe for her. But Love will have me go and appeaſe 
her. Love's a, Fool, and don't know what he ſays; pray 
will this Love guard us from a Rival, or a Father, or: 
Brother, enraged? Why, do you think any of 'em intend 
us any harm ? Yes marry do 1; eſpecially this damn'd 
Rival. But, Maſcarille, what I chiefly depend upon is 
that we'll go well arm'd, and if any Body interrupts us, 
we muſt have a ſmall Skirmiſh. Aye, but hold there, 
quoth your Servant: I skirmiſh! Lord help you! Am! 
an Orlando? I a Hector? You don't know me, I ſee; 
when I conſider that two Inches of cold Iron in this dear 
Body, is enough to ſend me to the Grave, I'm quite dif- 
guſted with this method. But you ſhall be arm'd Cap-a-pe. 
So much the worſe; twill incumber me in running; and 
beſides, there's no Armour but thoſe Deviliſh ſharp Tool 
will pierce. Why you'll be poſted for a Coward. With 
all my Heart; provided my Chops may but wag: At Ta- 
ble you may eſteem me as good as four if you will; but 
good now eſteem me nothing when there's broken Pates 
going forward: In ſhort, If you are charm'd with your 
other World, I am not; and I like the Air of this very 
well; I an't ſo greedy of Death and Wounds; and if you 
will play the fool, it ſhall be by your ſelf, for me. 


SCENE II. 


Valerio, Maſcarille. 


Val. 1 never had a more uneaſie Day: Sure the Sun has 
forgot himſelf ; he has ſuch a courſe to run before he 
reaches his Bed, that I belieye he'll ne er ha done it; his 
lownels makes me mad, - 


Mac. 
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Maſe. And all this Impatience is only to go in the dark, 
and grope out ſome troubleſome. buſineſs or other! You 


ſee Lucilia is obſtinate in her Repulſes. 
Val. None of theſe ſuperfluous Tales. 
ſure to meet with a hundred deadly 
Torments of her Wrath are ſo very painful, that I'll 
ther appeaſe it or meet my Death: I am reſolved. 


Maſe. I approve your Deſign; but, Sir, the deuce on't 
is we mult get in ſecretly. | 


Val. What then? | 
Maſc. And I'm afraid I ſhall be a rub in your Way. 
Val. How fo? | 


Maſe. Pm Pages to Death with a Cough, and I'm , 


Tho' I were 
Ambuſcades, the 


ei- 


afraid the Noiſe on t will diſcover you: I'm every Minute 


(Conghs often.) See how it diſturbs me. 
Val. 


h *twill go off, if you'll take a little Liquoriſh. 


Maſc. 1 don't think it, Sir. I ſhou d be mighty glad to 
go with you; but 1 ſhou'd never forgive my ſelf if any 
Misfortune ſhou'd happen thro me to my dear Maſter. 


SCENE III. 
Rapiero, Valerio, Maſcarille. 


Rap. Sir, I come, out of good will, to inform you, that 


Erafigs is very much enraged againſt you; and that 
berto defigns to break your Maſcarille's Bones, upon 
count of his Daughter. 

Maſc. What have I to do in all this? Have I done 


Al- 
— 


any 


thing that my Bones are to be broken? Am I the Guardi- 


an of the Virginity of all the Girls in Town, that I 


am 


to be thus menaced ? Have I any thing to do in the Temp- 
tation? Can I help it, if the Devil prompts Men to —— ? 


Val. Oh! they'll lower their Sails, I'll warrant em 


! E- 


raſtus, however hot his Love may make him, will get no 


more than we by the bargain. 

Rap. Sir, if you have any need, my Arm's entire] 
your Service. You know Sir, I'm no Flincher, 

Val. I'm obliged to you, Signior Rapiero. 


yat 


Rap, I have likewiſe two Friends I can give you; 
| ; 2 they're 
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they're Men that will fight with any Body, and on whom 
you may ſafely depend. . 

Maſc. Take em, Sir, take em; take em, 

Val. You're too complaifant. | 

Rap. Little Giles might have been of Service too, had 
not a fatal Accident deprived us of him. Twas a great 
Pity Sir; you know the Trick Juſtice ſerved him, I ſup. 


poſe! He Died like a Heroe ; and when he was broken 
on the Wheel, the Dog did not ſo much as cry Oh. 
Pal. Signior Rafiere, ſuch a Man is to be Lamented | 


but as for your Guard, 1 thank you, I want 'em not. 
| Rap. Well, be it fo ; but remember he ſeeks you, and 
may play you a ſcurvy Trick. 
Val. To ſhew you how much I dread him, I my ſelf, 
if he ſeeks me, will offer him what he wants; and III go 


this Minute all over the Town with no other Company 


Maſe. What! Will you tempt God, Sir! Don't be ſo 


preſumptuous! Law ! Don't you ſee how you're threat- 


en'd, and how—— 

Val. What are you looking at? 

Mafe. I think I ſmell a Cudgel that way —— If youll 
take my prudent Advice, don't let us be ſo obſtinate as 


to remain in the Street, let's go and ſhut our ſelves up. 


Val. Shut our ſelves up! Raſcal ; Dare you propoſe ſo 
baſe an Action! Without more Words, reſolve to follow 
me. | | 
Maſe. Why, Sir! dear Maſter! Life is ſweet! A Body 


Dies but once, and that's for ſuch a plaguy while ! 


Val. Sirrah, I'll beat you to Mummy if you diſpute any 
longer. Here comes Aſcanius; let's leave him; we mult 
ſee what Courſe he'll take. In the mean time let's juſt 


- ſtep into the Houſe; and take what Arms we ſhall want to 


fipht with. 

Maſe. | have no great hankering after Duelling. Cur: 
on Love and thoſe damn'd Women, who will be taſting 
it, and then lock as if Butter wou'd not melt in their 


Mouths, 


SCENE 


% 
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w SCENE IV. 
Aſcanius and Froſina. | 

ad Aſe. Is it true, Froſina ? Do I not Dream? Good now 
at tell it me word for word. 
p- Froſ. You'll know the Particulars in time, if you'll be 
en patient; Such Accidents are but too often repeated. "Tis 

enough for you to know, that after this Will, which was 
1; W upon Condition a Boy was Born, the laſt time Alberto's 


Wife was with Child, *twas of you; ſhe Under-hand, 
nd having long before laid the Plot, changed you for the Son 

of Agnes, the Noſe-gay Woman, who gave = to my Mo- 
lf, ther to Nurſe. Death depriving her of this Infant Ten 
90 Months afterwards, Alberto being abſent, the Fear of her 
ny | Husband, and his Paternal Love, occaſion'd a new Stra- 

tagem. His Wife then retook her true Daughter, and 
ſo you was turn'd into him who before ſupply d your Place; 
at. and the Death of that pretended Son was hid from Alberto, 

under Pretence *twas his Daughter that Died. This is 

the whole Myftery, which yeur ſuppoſed Mother has 
will hitherto conceal'd ; ſhe gives Reaſons why ſhe did fo, 
e 0 and has perhaps more yet to give, whereby all her Inte- 
p- reſts were not yours. In ſhort, this Vifit, from which I 
We expected ſo little, has been of more Service to your Love 
ow than cou'd have been imagin d. This Agnes diſowns 
you, and the Bufineſs of your Marriage made the re- 
realing of the Secret neceſſary; we have both of us in- 
form'd your Father of it, and a Letter of his Wife's has 
confirm'd it all. Puſhing our Point yet farther, a little 
good Fortune join'd to our Cunning has ſo adjuſted the 
Intereſts ef Alberto and Polider, and diſcover'd the Myſtery 
tothe latter ſo by degrees, that we might not make things 
appear too terrible; in a word, ſo prudently inclin'd his 
Mind to an Accommodation, that he ſhews as much 
Deſire to confirm thoſe Knots which your Levity ty'd, as 
your Father. ; 
Ac. Ah ! Proſina, how great is the Joy you diſplay to 


| me / 
NE | Froſ. 
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Froſ. Farther; the Good Man, having a mind to make 


himſelf Merry, has forbid us as yet to mention it to his Son, 


SCENE V. 


Polidor, Aſcanius, Froſina. 


Pol. Come hither, Daughter, now I may call you ſo; 
1 know the Cauſe of your Deſigns. You have ſhew'd ſo 
much Boldneſs, Wit and Mildneſs in your Stratagem, that 
I forgive it you, and think my Son will be ; Bc in 
ſuch a Wife, when he knows tis you. You are worth 
World; that I'll aſſure him: But here he comes. Let us 
improve the Accident to our Mirth; go and fetch 'em al 
hither quickly. 
Aſc. The firſt Compliment 1 make you ſhall be Obe. 


dienee. 


SCENE vi. 


Maſcarille, Polidor and Valerio. 


Maſc. Diſgraces are often reveal'd by Heaven : I Dream 
to Night of Pearls unſtrung, and broken Eggs, Sir; this 
Dream cows me. | 
Val. Poliron. 
Pol. Valerio, a Battle is coming on wherein all your 


Valour will be neceſſary, you're to meet a powerful Ac. 


verſary, I'll promiſe you. 129 1 

Maſc. And will no Body ſtir to hinder two Men from 
cutting one another's Throats. I wou'd willingly; but 
Sir, if any fatal Accident ſhou'd take away your $00, 
don't accuſe me, 

Pol. No, no; In this Caſe I my ſelf urge him to c 
what he does. | 

Maſe. Unnatural Father! 

Val. This Sentiment, Father, becomes a Man of Cot 
7 20 and I revere you for it. My Action might hatt 
offended you, and I was in the wrong to do what I 40 
without a Father's Conſent ; but how angry ſoever n 


Fault may make you, Nature always ſhews it oe - 
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Powerful, and you do well not to ſuffer Eraſfus to pro- 
yoke me more. | 

Pol. They juſt now made me afraid of His Threats, but 
things have fince changed their Face; and without Poſſi- 
bility of flying, you'll be attack d by a ſtronger Enemy. 

Maſ. Is there no making it up? 

Val. I fly! Heaven forbid. And who is this ſtronger 
Enemy ? | 

Pol. Aſcanius. 

Val. Aſcanins ! | 

Pol. Ves; he'll be here preſently. 

Val. What, he that promiſed to ſerye me! 

Pol. Yes, 'tis he that intends to entertain you, and is 
reſolved to let a fingle Combat determine the Quarrel, 
in the Field of Honour, whither he ſummons you. 

Maſc. He's a Brave Man; and knows that generous 
Hearts don't deſire other People to ſecond em: Tm well 
come off, [ Aſide. 

Pol. He accuſes you of a Cheat, and his Reſentment 
ſeem'd to me reaſonable; ſo that Alberto and I agreed that 
you ſhou'd give Aſeanius Satisfaction for this Affront. But 
that it ſhou'd be publickly, and without any Delay, as 
ſuch Caſes require. 

Val. What, Father, and did Lacilia obſtinately 

Pol. Lucilia is to Marry Eraſtus, and condemns you too: 
and the better to prove what you ſaid falſe, is reſolved 
to be Marry d before your own Eyes. | 

Val. Ha! This Impudence is enough to provoke me 


indeed : Sure ſhe has loſt all Senſe of Faith, Conſcience 


and Honour ! 


SCENE VII. 


Alberto, Lucilia, Eraſtus, and the reſt. 


Alb, Well; where are the Combatants ? Ours is com- 
ing. Have you prepared the Courage of yours. 

Val, Yes, I am ready, ſince you will force me to't; and 
if I at all heſitated, *rwas a Remainder of Reſpect that 
made me do it, and not the Valour of the Arm that op- 
poles me, But now all that Reſpect is blown „ 


— 


* 
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Mind is reſolved to 8 any Extremity; and ſuch | 
ſtrange Perfidiouſneſs is uſed, that my Love muſt be re. 
venged. Not that that Love deſigns to pretend any mor 
to you; no, all its Heat diſſolves into Wrath; and when 
I've made your Shame Publick; your guilty Marriage 
ſhan't in the leaſt diſturb me. This Proceeding, Lucily 
is ſcandalous; ſcarce can I believe it, tho' Pm Eye Wi 


neſs on't ; *tis ſhewing your ſelf an Enemy to Modeſy < 
you ought to Die for Shame. | g 
Luc. This Talk might affect me, had I not one to R: ar 
venge my Cauſe. Here comes Aſcanius, he Il ſoon n I ta; 
you change your Note. X P 
| ur 

SCENE VII. don 

| behc 

Aſcanius, Froſina, Marinetta, Ben, and the ref. Diſg 

Val. He ſhan't, tho he join d to his twenty more Am late] 
I'm ſorry he defends a guilty Siſter: but ſince, thro' i Joyn 
Error, he is for quarreling with me, we'll anſwer hu thus, 
and you too, my Hector. obta; 
Eraſt. I was to have had my Share in this; but fince who 
canius has taken it upen him, I'll have no further Hut fo m 
in't, but let him finiſh it. mak: 
9 You do well : Prudence is always ſe:ſonabe ind 
8 4 
Eraſt. He'll give us all Satisfaction upon you. offer 
Val. He? are 2 
Pol. Don't be deceived: you don't yet know whit Po 
7 Youth Aſcanius is. | | will. 
He's now Ignorant of it; but he'll ſoon ſhew ili Va 

Val. Let him do it now, | ſupri: 
Mar. What, before every Body ? | at on 
Ben. That wou'd not be modeſtly done. thoſe 
Val. Am I your Jeſt? I'll break the Head of him All 
Laughs. Let's ſee the End, Com 


Aſcan. No, no, I'm not ſo bad as I'm repreſented i Mea 
ſhall rather ſhew my Weakneſs in this Buſineſs than 
thing elſe. Heaven, who diſpoſes of us all, did not ſo 
my Heart te oppoſe you, but reſerved it an eaſic 
Cory to you to finiſh the Fate of Lucilias Brother. 

4 


> 
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nin, far from boaſting the Power of his Arm, would 
receive Death from your Hands; yea he will die if his 
Death might conduce to your Satisfaction, by giving you, 
in the Preſence of all theſe Perſons, a Wife, who juſtly 
belongs to you. 24 ee 
Pal. No, tho? all the World, after her Perfidiouſneis 
and Impudence 8 20 R 5 
Aſc. Let me tell you, Valerio, that ſhe who is 
ngaged to you is guilty of no Crime againſt you ; Her 
Flame is ſtill pure, and her Cönſtancy unſhaken, and here 
I take ypur. own Father for witneſs. .. / | wag 
pol. Yes, Son, we have now ſufficiently ridiculed your 
Fury, I ſee tis time to undeceive you; ſhe to whom you're 
bound by Oath is concealed under the Habit you there 
behold; a worldly Intereſt, in her very Infancy cauſed this 
Diſguiſe, which deceives ſo ,. many People; and 
lately Love has_cauſed another which deceived you, in 
joyning their Family to ours. Do not look round you 
thus, 1 ſpeak ſeriouſly : Yes, 'tis ſhe, whoſe ſubtle Wit 
obtain'd your Hand in the Night under Lucilia's Name, and 
ce ho, by this Stratagem, which none perceived, has ſow'd 
r ul fo much Diſſention amongſt us. Put ſince Aſcanius now 
makes room for Dorothea, we mult diſabuſe your Love, 
and by a more ſacred Knot ſtrengthen the other, —_ 
Alb. This is the ſingle Combat Which is to repair yout 
Offence, and againſt which there are ng Laws, as there 
are againſt Duelling. „5500 ES ERR. 
__ Pol, This Eyent confounds you; but your Heſitation. 
will be vain. 2 be 
| Val. No, I don't deſign to be againſt it; if this Acciden t 
ſuprizes me, it is with a pleaſing Surprize, and I'm ſeiz'd 
at once with Wonder, Love and Delight. ls it poſſible that 
thoſe Eyes —? Ont. ; 
vim M . 15. This Habit, dear Valerio, will not admit of your 
Compliments ; let's give her another, and you, in che 
Ented ! mean time, ſhall know en Particular. 


2 b — n 8. 
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Val. Lucilia, Pardon me, i being abuſe l 
than Luc. That Injury is ſoon fi 
not fo c. That Injury is ſoon forgot. an, 
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416. Come, this Compliment will do well at home, 
we may then all be Ceremonious if we will. i 
Eraſt. Bat in the mean time you forget that there is more 
to be done. Our Loves are indeed crown'd, but 
who muſt poſſeſs Marinetta? Maſcarille or Ben? This Afﬀair 
muſt be determined by Bloodſhed. : 

Maſc. No, no, my Blood will do better in my Body; 
let him have her, a God's Name, twill do me no hurt: 
I know Marixetia's Humour too well to think that Mar. 
riage will obſtruct my Courtſhip. | 

Mar. And do you think I ſhall make you my Gallant? 
As for a Husband, whatever he is, we ought to accept of him, 
and not uſe many Ceremonies about it; but a Gallant 
muſt be handſome. | 

Ben. Hear me, when Marriage has join d our Carcaſſes, 
] bar Sparks. 

Maſc. Why, Brother, do you think to marry her for 
your ſelf only? 3 

Ben. What do you think ? I'll have a Virtuous Wife; 
or I'll throw the Houſe out o'th* Window. 

Maſc. You'll be quiet, like the reſt; threatning Sweet- 
hearts often degenerate into peaceable Husbands. 

Mar. Don't fear my Fidelity, good Husband. Flattery 
_ do no good with me; Ill inform you of my Gal 

ants. a 

Maſe. Oh! Oh! A fine Practice indeed! A Husband 
made a Confident — 

Mar. Hold your Tongue, Knave of Clubs. 

Alb. The third time, I ſay, let us go in, that we may 
purſue this joy ful Converſation more freely, 


D oem 


may 
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PREFACE 


T 78 « fron thing tht People ſhall be 
pu 


t ein Print in ſpite of their Teeths. 1 
think nothing ſir unjuſt, and I cou'd Pardon 
any other Violence ſooner than that. Nes 

Not that I ber mean to Play the modeſt 
Author, and to deſpiſe my - Comedy, out of 4 
Point of Honour. *Twere an Afront to the 
whole Town, to Tax them with applauding a 
Trifle. As,the Publick is the abſolute Fudge 
of this ſort of Works, it wou'd be Impertinence 
in me to contradict them; and tho'-Thad had 
the worſt Opinion in the World of my Affect- 
ed Ladies, before *twas acted, yet I dught now 
to think it tolerable; ſince. ſo many People have 
agreed. in their Approbation of *it. But ſince 


a great Part of the Graces, that were atmired 


in it, depend on the Action and the Air of De- 
livery, it was my Intereſt to hinder it from be- 
ing ftxipt of thoſe Ornaments, and the Succeſs 
it had in the Adting was ſo good, that it ſa- 
tisfied me without going any further. / was 
reſolv'd, I ſay, never to let it appear by Day- 
light,* that l might not give Occaſion to the Pro- 


verb; and [did not care to have it leap from the 


Theatre f Bourbon, into the Gallery of the 
oP rk | 83 Palais, 
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PREFACE. 

Palais. Yet "tis what I cou'd not avoid, and 
am ſo unhappy as to ſee a ſtol'n Copy of my 
Play in the Hands of the Bookſellers, to- 
gether with a Privilege obtain d by ſurpriſe. 
In vain I cryd, O Tempora! O Mores! 
In Print I muſt be, or have a Law-ſuit, and 
the latter is. rather worſe than the former. 
Therefore Im obliged to yield to Fate, and con- 


will or no. 1 
. Lord] what an uncouth thing it is to pub- 
= ſh a Book the firſt time] and how queer an 

2 Author looks ! If they had given me time, I 
might have prepared my ſelf better, and taken 
all the Precautions, that the Gentlemen Au- 
thors, now my Brethren of the Dill, are uſed 
to take upon ſuch Occaſions. Beſides I wou'd 
have choſen ſome great Lord for the Protector 
f my Work, whether he wou'd or. no, and 
whoſe Liberality 1 wou'd have made a Tryal of 
by a florid Dedication. I wou'd have endea- 
vour'd to have writ a fine learned Preface, aud 
don't want Books that would have furniſh'd 
me with all that can be ſaid upon Tragedy and 
Comedy; the Etymology of both of *em, their 
Origin, their Definition aud ſo forth. 1 
aon d likewiſe have ſpoken to ſome Wit-en- 
ſuring Friends, who wou'd not have refuſed 
7o have made ſome Commendatory Verſes, French 
or Latin. Nay, I have ſome that wwou'd have 
praiſed me in Greek, and you know to be praiſed 
in Greek has a wonderful Efficacy in the Front 


of 


ſent to a Thing, which will be done, whether I © 


PREFACE. 
of a Book. But I am publiſh'd without having | 
time to look about me; and I can't ſo much as 
get leave to ſpeak two Words to juſtifie my In- 
tentious-as to this Comedy. I wou'd have 


ſhewn that it is throughout confined within the 


Bounds of a modeſt and innocent Satyre ; that the 
moſt excellent Things are ſubject to be copy d by 
ill Mimicks, who deſerve to be toſs'd in'a Blau- 
ket ; that theſe vicious Imitations of the moſs 
perfect Things always gave Subject to Comedy, 
and that by the ſame Reaſon for which the 
truly Learned, and the truly Brave, never yet 
thought fit to take Offence at the Doctor in a 


Play, or the Bravo, no more than a Judge, 


Prince or King, to ſee Trivelin, or any other, 


ridiculouſly acting a Judge, a Prince, or @ 


Hing. So the truly fine Ladies wou'd be in the 


wrong to be piqued at the Aﬀetted Ones being 


expos*d for awkwardly imitating them. But, 
as was ſaid before, I have not Time given me to 
breathe, and M. de Luines will bind me up 
this Moment; ſo ſince Fate will have it ſo, 
and there's no help for't, I muſt be Content. 
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Migdelon, Daugbter to Gongbur 2 The Aﬀedted 
Cathos, Niece to Gorgibus, Ladies. © 


Marotta, Noman to the Aﬀeded Ladies. 
Two {Ons N 


THE 


THE 


Affected Ladies. 
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SCENE I. 
La Grange, Da Croiſy. 
Du CROIST.. 

IR. la Grange. 
La Gran. Well? _ 

Du Croiſ. Lock at me a little, with- 
out laughing. ve 227 
Fea gl BE. La Gran. And what then? 

Du Croi. What ſay you of our Viſit? 
| | Are you. ſatisfied with it? 
La Gyan. Do you think either of us has any great 
Cauſe to be ſatisfied? ? | { 
Du Croiſ. Why truly, net much. 
La Gran. For my Part, I muſt confeſs, I was quite a- 


ſhamed on'r, . Were two Country Puſſes ever known 
to take upon em ſo much, or two Men uſed with more 


6 


Contempt than we? They ſcarce deigned ſo much as to 


give us Chairs. I never ſaw ſuch Whiſpering as was be- 
tween em, ſo much gaping, rubbing their Eyes, and ask- 
ing what a Clock *twas. Did they return any Anſwer, 
belides Yes and No, to all we ſaid? ln ſhort, muſt it wo 
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be confeſs'd, that if we had been the Scum of the Earth, 
we cou'd not have been worſe uſed ? | 

Du Croiſ. You ſeem to lay it mightily to Heart. 

La Gran. I do ſo, and am reſolved to be revenged for 
this Impertinence. I know what made em defpiſe us: 
The affected Air has not only poiſon'd Paris, but the 
Country too ; and our ridiculous Ladies have ſuck'd in a 
good ſhare on t. In a word, they*re'amphibious, between the 
Prude and the Coquet; I ſee what a Man he muſt be that 

ains their Favour; and if you'll take my Advice, we'll 
erve em a Trick that ſhall ſhew em their Folly, and 
teach em how to know whom they have to deal with. 

Du Croiſ. How do you mean to do it? 

La Gran. I have a Valet call'd Maſcariile, who, in 
the Opinion of ſeveral People, paſſes for a ſort of a Wit; 
for nothing now is cheaper than Wit. He's an extraya- 
; pu Coxcomb, and has taken it into his Head to pas 
for a Man of Quality. He pretends to Gallantry and Poe- 

try, and has ſuch a Diſdain for others of his condition, that 
he calls em Brutes. | 

Du Croiſ. And what do you intend to do with him? 

La Gran. What do l intend to do with him? He ſnall.— 

but let's be gone from hence. 


Gorgibus, du Croiſy, la Grange. 

Gorg. What, you have ſeen my Niece and Daughter! 
Do Matters tand well? What's the Reſult of this Vi- 
ſit? 

La Gran. That you may learn better of them than of 
us: All we can ſay is, that we thank you for the Fa- 
vour you haye done us, and remain your very humble 
Servants, | 

Du Croiſ. Your very humble Servants. 

Gorg. Hey day! They ſeem to be diſſatisfy'd : What can 
be the Cauſe ont? I muſt know, So ho there. 


SCENE 


can 
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SCENE III. 


Marotta, Gorgibus. 


Mar. What do you want, Sir? E 

Gorg. Where are your Miſtreſſes? 

Mar. In their Cloſet. 

Gorg. What are they doing? 

Mar. They are making ſome Lip-falye. 

Gorg. Bid em come down to me Theſe Huſſies with 
their Salves, I think, have a mind to ruin me. There's 
nothing in the whole Houſe but Whites of Eggs, Puppydog- 
water, and a thouſand. other Slops, that I can't name. 
since we have been here, they have uſed the Fat of a 
Dozen Hogs at leaſt, and four Servants might live every 
Day on the Legs of Mutton: they waſte. 


SCENE W. 85 
Magdelon, Cathos, and Gorgibus: 


Gorg. There's great occaſion indeed for ſo much Expence 
to greaſe your Snouts. Pray tell me what you have done 
to theſe Gentlemen, to make them depart 0 coldly? Did 
not I command you to receive em as Perſons that I de- 
lign'd for your Husbands?  . 

Mag. And in what Eſteem, Father, wou'd you have 
had us held the irregular Proceeding of thoſe Men? 

Cath. Bow cou'd a reaſonable Woman, Uncle, like their 
Perſons ? 1 I 

Gorg. Why not ? I p 

Mag. Theirs is fine Gallantry indeed! To begin by 
Marriage! | 

Gorg. And where the dence wou'd you have em be- 
gin? By Whoredom ? Is it-not a Proceeding which both 
of you, and I too, have cauſe to rejoice at? Is any thing 
more obliging? Does not the Sacred Knot they aſpire to 
teſtifie the Virtue of their Intentions ? | 

Mag. Ah Father! what you ſay is perfectly Cit like, 
I'm aſhamed to hear you talk thus; you ought to learn a 
ice Air in things. | 
| Gorge 
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Gorg. I care neither for Air nor Song. I tell you Mar: 
riage is a ſacred thing; and to begin by that is the part 
of an honeſt Man. 5 1 

Mag. Lord! if every one was like you, there'd be an 
end of Romances; what a fine thing 'twou'd be if Cyrus 
ſhou'd be immediately marry'd to Mandana, and if Aronce 
ſhou'd be preſently join d to Clelia!  _. Fl 

Gorg. What's all this? — 

Mag. Father, my Couſin will tell you as well as I, that 
Marriage ought never to come till after other Adventures, 
A Lover, to make himſelf agreeable, muſt utter fine Sen- 
timents, act the gentle, the tender, and the paſſionate, and his 
Courtſhip muſt be according to the Rules. Firſt, he muſt 
ſee in the Church, in a Garden, or at ſome publick Cerema- 
ny, the Perſon of whom he becomes enamour d, or elſe, 


muſt be fatally carry'd to viſit her by a Kinſman or 2 


Friend, and muſt depart thoughtfal and melancholy, He 
for ſome time conceals his Paſſion from the Object be. 
loved, and yet pays her ſeveral Viſits, wherein ſome gal- 
lant Queſtion muſt neceſſarily be brought on the Carpet, 
to exerciſe the Wits of the Aſſembly. The Day of his 
Declaration comes; and that muſt be made-in an Alley of 
ſome Garden, whilſt the reſt of the Company's at a di- 
ſtance. This Declaration is follow'd by a ſudden Anger, 
which we expreſs at rhe expence of a Bluſh, and which, 
for a time, baniſhes the Lover out of our ſight, He af. 
terwards finds a way to appeaſe us, to accuftom us inſen- 
fibly to hear of his Paſſion, and to get from us that Con- 
feſſion, which cauſes us ſo much Diſturbance. After this 
come the Adventures; the Rivals that croſs an Eftabliſh'd 
Inclination; the Perſecutions of Fathers; Jealouſies found- 
ed upon falſe Appearances; Complaints, Deſpairs, run- 
nings away with us, and the Conſequerices. Thus ought 
things to be tranſacted; and theſe are Rules, which 
in good Gallantry, cannot be diſpenſed with. But to 
come point blank to the Conjugal Tye! To make Love 
only with the Marriage Contract, and take a Romance juſt 
by the Tail! Once more, Father, nothing can be more 
Trades - man · like; I'm ſick at the ſole Conceit of i-. 


1 


Gorg. 


5 r „„ SS 
Gef: What the Devil Jargon do I hear ? Here's a. deal 


of lofty Style? 3 | 
Cath. Indeed, Uncle, my Couſin has hit it right. How 
coti'd one give thoſe wha are entirel / incongruous in Gal- 
lantry, à kind Reception ? I cou d lay a Wager they ne- 
ver ſaw the Map Tenderneſs; and Billets Doux, lit- 
tle Cares, gallant Letters, and pretty Verſes, are Regions 
unknowyn to them. Don't you ſee that their whole Per- 
ſon ſhews it, and that they have not the Air which at 


firſt fight gives us a good Opinion of People? To make 


2 Love-Viſit with a plain Leg; a Hat without Feathers; 
a Head irregular in Hairs, and Cloaths that are indigent 
of Ribbons! what Lovers are theſe! What a Frugality of 
Dreſs, and Barrenneſs of Converſation ! It is not to be 
borne. I likewiſe .obſerved, that their Bands were not 
made by a good hand, and that their Breeches were not large 
enough by half a Foot. 18 8 BREE. 

GorF. 1 think they are both Mad, I can't comprehend 
this Cant. Cathos and you Magdelon ! 4 
Mag. Good now Father leave off thoſe ſtrange Names, 
and call us otherwiſe. | IO q 
© Gorg. Strange Names? Why, are they not your Chriſti- 
an Names? | ES LES | mT 
Mag. Lord! how vulgar you are! for my part, I'm 
amazed you .cou'd' ach a witty Girl as I am. Did 
you 'ever hear Cathos or Magdelon mention'd in.a fine 
Style? Muſt it not be confeſs'd, that one of thoſe Names is 
ſufficient to ſpoil the fineſt Romance in the World? 

Cath. Tis true, Uncle; an Ear, ever ſo little nice, 
wou'd ſuffer extremely at the hearing thoſe words pro- 
nounced; and the Name of Polixena,” which my Couſin 
has choſen, and that of Aminta, which I have given 
wy ſelf, have a Grace which you muſt needs acknow- 
„ x Kh apts | 

Gorg. Hear me; one word's as good as a hundred. I 
can't imagine why you ſhou'd have other Names than 
thoſe that were given you by your Godfathers and God- 

; mothers; 


— 4 ; a Tx 10 
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mothers; and as for the Gentlemen we're talking of, 1 
know their Families and Eſtates, and you ſhall abſolutely 
marry em. I'm weary of having you upon my Hands, 
and the Care of two Girls is too weighty a Charge for 
a Man of my Ape. | 

Cath. For my part, Uncle, all I can ſay to you is, that 
J think Marriage an extreme ſhocking thing. How can 
one bear to think of lying by the fide of a naked Man? 

Mag. Suffer us to breathe a little among the Beay 
Monde of Paris, at which we're but juft arriv'd. Let us 
haye time to make the Contexture of our Romance, and 
don't preſs the Concluſion ſo much. 

Gorg. They're you ſpoilt, I ſee. Once more; I dont 
underſtand this Gibbridge, I will be Maſter, and to cut 


off all this Diſcourſe, you ſhall either be both ſhortly 


marry'd, or you ſhall be both Nuns ; that's the Word. 


SCENE V. 


Cathos, Magdelon. 


Cath. Lord, my Dear, how deep is thy Father ſunk in 
groſs Matter! how thick is his Underſtanding, and how 
gloomy is his Soul ! 

Mag. What would you have, my Dear? I am aſhamed 
for him. I can hardly perſwade my ſelf that I am rei- 
ly his Daughter, and I believe that in time ſome Adven- 
ture will diſcover me to be of a more illuſtrious Birth. 

Cath. I believe it, tis very likely; and for my part too, 
when I behold my ſelf, 1 — 


SCENE VI. 


Marotta, Cathos, Magdelon. 


Mar. Here's a Footman asks if you're at home, and 
ſays his Maſter is coming to wait on you. 

Mag. Learn, Blockhead, to expreſs your ſelf leſs yul- 
Farly. Say, here's a neceſſary Utenſil wants to know it 
you are at preſent viſible. 

Mar. Miſtreſs, I don't underſtand Latin, and never ſtu- 
dy'd Philoſophy, as you have, in Cyrus the Great. 


Mag 
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Mag. Impertinent Wretch! How can this be borne! and 
pray who is this Footman's Maſter! 

Mar. He faid the, Marquiſs of Maſcarille, 

Mage Ah my Dear! a Marquiſs! Yes; go and tell him 
we are to be ſeen. Tis undoubtedly a Wit, that has heard 
talk of us. 8 N 

Cath. Certainly, my Dear. | 

Mag. We had better receive him in this Parlor 
than in our Chamber; let us adjuſt our Hair however, 
and maintain our Reputation. Quick, come in here, .and 
hold to us the Counſellor of Graces. | 

Mar. Faith I don't know what Creature that is; you muſt 
ſpeak like a Chriſtian, if you'd have me underſtand you. 

Cath. Bring us the Looking-Glaſs, Ignorance. And 
take care not to defile it by the Communication of your 
Image, | 


SCENE VI. 


Miaſcarille and two Chairmen. 

Maſ. So ho, Chairmen, ſo ho. La, la, la, la, la, la, 
think theſe Raſcals deſign to bruiſe me to mummy by beat- 
ing me againſt the Walls and Pavement. 

1 Chair. Sir, the Door is narrow. Beſides, you wou d 
haye us bring you quite in. 

Maſe. Ay to be ſure, Sirrah ; wou'd you have me ex- 
pole my Feathers to the Inclemency of the Weather, 
and contaminate my Shoes? Go, take your Chair away. 

2 Chair. Pay us then, Sir? 

Maſc. Hem. 

2 Chair. Sir, I deſire you'd give us Mony: | 

Maſe. (Giving him a Box on the Ear.) What, Sirrah, ask 
Mony of a Perſon of my Quality! 


2 Chair. Are poor Folk to be paid thus? Will your Qua- | 


lity dine us? 
Maſe, 1 ſhalt make you know your ſelf. Dare theſe 
Raſcals play upon me? 
1 Chair. (Taking up one of the Poles of his Chair) Come, 
pay us quickly, 
Maſc. Ha? 
1 Chair, 
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1 Chair, I ſay I'fl bave Mony immediately. 

Mafe. He's in the right, TC 48, 8 
JJ; then. . *-.- . - 5! 
Maſe. Ay; you ſpeak ſomething like; but tother's a 
Knave, and don't know what he ys. There, are you 
I Chair, No, I am not fatisfy'd, you gave my Comrade 
JJ ( [ 
Maſc. Stay, there's for the Blow. You may obtsin 
what you will of me, if you go och about it. Come 
and take me up again by and by, to carry me to 
Court. „„ rept if 

SCENE VIII. 
M,lajrotta, Maſcarille, 
Aar. Sir, my Miſtreſſes are coming to you preſently, 


Maſe. Don't let em hurry themſelves, I can wait. 
Mar. Here they come. ; 


SCENE IX. 


- Magdelon, Cathos, Maſcarille, and Almanzor. 
© Maſe. (After having ſaluted em) Ladies, you'll un- 
doubtedly be ſurprized at the Boldneſs of my Viſit ; but 
your Reputation draws this unhappy Buſineſs upon you, 
and Merit is to me ſo charming, that I run every * 
after it. i Legs. 

Mag. If you purſue Merit, you muſt.not, hunt in our 
. | Wh 2 f 
Fer. If there's Merit in our Houſe, tis you have 

brought it along with you. . 
- Maſe. Ah! 1 muft deny that. Fame is true as to your 
Deſerts, and you pique, repique, and capot all the Gal- 
lantry br Zo. 5 > 7 
Mag. Your Complaiſance goes a little too far in the 
Liberality of its Praiſes; my Couſin and I ſhall take care 
not to give too mueh Credit to your Flattery. 
Cath. My Dear, we muſt call for Chairs. 
Mag. Almanzor. 
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Alm.” Madam. q e 

Mag. Convey us hither, quickly, the Conveniencies o 
Converſation. | | 

Maſe.” But am I fafe here? 

Cath. What are you afraid of ? 

Maſc. Some Theft upon my Heart, ſome Attempꝰ upon 
my Freedom. 1 behold Eyes that ſeem 'to be naughty 
Boys, for inſulting over Liberty, and ufing a Heart bar- 
barouſly. What the Deuce, ſo ſoon as ever one comes 
near em they're upon their murthering Guard. Ah! 
Faith I'm diſtruſtful, and IT muſt run away, 1 wou d 
not warrant my ſelf ſecure here. | 

Mag. My Dear, he's the n Character. 

Cath. I ſee he's an Amilcar. 

\ Mag. Don't be afraid, our Eyes have ho ill Deſign, and 
your Heart may reſt ſatisfy d of our Behavicur. 

Cath: But pray, Sir, don't be inexorable to that Elbow- 
Chair, which, for this Quarter of an Hour, has ſtretch'd 
out its Arms to embrace you. | 

Maſc. (After having comb d himſe f and ſettled his* Can- 
nions.) Well, Ladies, what do you lay of Paris ? 4 

Mag. Alas! what can we ſay on't? It would be the An- 
tipodes to Reaſon not to confeſs that Paris is the only 


Place for Wonders, the Center of good Taſte, Wit, aud 


Gallantry. | Fe | 3 „ a 

Maſe. For my Part, I think out of Paris there's no liv- 
ing for well-bred People. 8 

Cath. Tis an inconteſtible Truth. | > 

Maſe. Tis a little dirty, indeed, but then there are 
Chairs to be had. . 

Mag. Tis true, a Chair is a wonderful Safeguard from 
Dirt and ill Weather. 95 

Maſe. Sure, Perſons of ſo much Wit as you receive a 
great many Viſits ! 

Mag. Alas, we are not yet known ; but we are likely 
to be ſo, and we have a particular Friend who has pro- 
miſed to bring us all the Gentlemen who have 'help'd in 
the New Miſcellanies. | 

Cath. And certain others, whom he named to us for 
the Sovereign Arbitrators of fine Things. 

Maſe. I'll do your Buſineſs better than any one; they 
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all Viſit me, and I may fay I never riſe without half a 
dozen Beaux Eſprits at my Levee. 


you'd do us that Kindneſs; for, in ſhort, if one wou'd be 
one of the Beau Monde, one muſt be acquainted with thoſe 
Gentlemen. Tis they that influence Reputggion at Pa- 
7s; and you know that tho' one only keeps Company 
with 'em 'tis enough to ſpread a Rumour that one is a 
wonderful Critick. But for my part, what 1 chiefly con- 
ſider is, that by theſe witty Viſits, we're inſtructed in a 
hundred things, which are neceſſary to be known, and 
which are the very Eſſence of a Bel Efpris. . Thereby 
one every Day learns the little Gallant Stories, pretty Com- 
merce in Proſe or Verſe. One perfectly knows that ſuch 
a one has compoſed the prettieſt Piece in the World upon 
ſuch a Subject, ſuch a one has adapted words to ſuch a 
Tune; this Man has made a Madrigal upon an Eajoy- 
ment; that Man has. compos'd Stanza's upon Infidelity ; 
Mr, Such. a- one yeſterday Evening writ a Copy of ſix 
Verſes to Mrs. Such a- one, to which ſhe returned him an 
Anſwer this Morning at Eight a Clock; ſuch an Author 
has form'd ſuch a Deſign; this Man is upon the Third 
Part of his Romance; that Man is putting his Works in- 
to the Preſs ; this is what makes one be valued in Com- 
pany,. andif one's Ignorant of theſe Things, I wou'd 
not give a Pin for all the Wit in the World. 

Cath. Indeed I think it mighty Ridiculous for a Per- 
ſon to pretend to Wit, and not know the leaſt Quatrain that 
is made every Day; and for my part, I ſhou'd be the molt 
aſhamed Woman in the World, if any one ſhou'd ask me 
if I had ſeen ſuch a new Piece, and I had not ſeen it. 
Maſe. *Tis true, tis a Shame to one not to be one of 
the firſt that knows what's done. But don't trouble your 
ſelves; I'll eſtabliſh at your Houſe an Academy of Wits, 
and promiſe you that there ſhan't be a Rhime made in 
Paris, but you ſhall know it by Heart before any of the 
reſt, For my. Part, ſuch as you ſee me, I write a little when 
I] have a mind to'r, and you may ſee things of mine in 
all the witty Aſſemblies of Ladies in Paris; at leaſt two 
hundred Songs, as many Sonnets, four hundred Epigrams, 
and above a thouland Madrigals, without reckoning Ænig- 
ma's and Deſcriptions. | Mag. 
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Mag. Lord, we ſhou'd be infinitely obliged to you if 
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Mag. I muſt needs confeſs-I am furiouſly for Deſcrip- 
tions; nothing's ſo Gallant. | 
Maſc. Deſcriptions are difficult and require a profound 
wit; you ſhall ſee ſome of mine that won't diipleaſe you. 
Cath. For my Part I love Aaigma's terribly. 
Maſc. They exerciſe the Wit; I have made four already 
this —_— which I'll give you, to gueſs at. 
Mag. Madrigals are agreeable, when well turn'd. 
Maſe. That's my particular Talent, and I'm about turn- 
ing all the Roman Hiſtory into Madrigals. 
Mag. That muſt be infinitely fine, I beſpeak one Copy 
at leaſt, if *ris printed. hd 
Maſe. J promiſe you one a. piece, well Bound. Tis be- 
neath my Quality, indeed; but I only do it for the Book- 
ſeller's Profit, who are always importuning me. 94 
Mag. 1 believe tis a great Pleaſure to ſee ones ſelf in 
Print. « | 
Maſc. Without doubt. But well thought on; I muſt 
repeat to you an Extempore which I made yeſterday at a 
Dutcheſs's of my Acquaintance, whom I went to viſit; 
I'm old Dog at Extempores. 
Cath. An Extempore is the Touch-ſtone of Wit. 
Maſc. Liſten then. 
Mag. With all our Ears. 
Maſe. Oh! Oh! my wand ring Thoughts did ſtray, . 
Thoughtleſs of Harm, whilſt you I view, | 
Your Eyes by ſtealih my Heart ſubdue, 
Stop Thief, ſtop Thief, flop Thief, J ſay. 
Cath. Ah Heavens! this is Gallant to the utmoſt De- 


gree. | 0 

Maſc. All I do has a Cavalier Air; it don't ſavour at 
all of the Pedant c 6 

Mag. Tis above two thouſand Leagues from it. 

Maſe. Did you obſerve the beginning, Oh! Oh ? this 
is extraordinary, Oh! Oh! like one that thinks ont all of 
a ſudden, Oh! Oh! Surprize; Oh! h! 

Mag. Yes, I think, Oh! Oh! admirable. 

Maſe, *Tis nothing. 

Cath, Nothing, 4 you? Theſe ſort of things can ne- 
ver be enough admired. | 

Mag. Certainly; I had rather haye made Oh! Oh! than 
an Epic Poem. W Maſc. 
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FOR ITE EIS E921: 4 WES: 5 
Mafe. What à fine Taſte you have! 5 
Mag. Why, indeed, tis not ſtark naught. 7 
Maſe. But don't youlikewiſe admire, My wandringThoughts. 
did ſtray. my wandring Thoughts did ſtray; twas unawares, 


poor Sheep; Whilſt. you I view, that is heedfully conſider 
vou, obſerve you, contemplate. Tour Eyes by Stealth — 
What do you think of that, 6y Stealth ? Is it not well 
choſen ? | * 5 . 

Cath. Mighty well. 1 

Maſc. By Stealth, Perdue; it looks as if twere a Cat 
which had ſnapt a Mouſe. By Stealth. „ 

Mag. Nothing can be better. 

Maſe. My Heart ſubdue, takes it from me; forces it 
from me. Stop Thief, flop Thief, ſtop Thief. Wou d not you. 
think a Man were crying, and running after a Thief; Stop 
Thief ſtep Thief, flop Thi. 

Nag. It muſt be confeſs d it has a witty and gallant Turn, 

Maſe. Ill ſing you the Tune I made to'r. | 

Cath, Have you learnt Muſick? ? 

Maſc. I? No, not at all. 

Cath. Then how cou'd you make a Tune? 

Maſe, Perſons of Quality know every thing without 

TRINSS -.- {57 $4 xa EN Fo Fr 
j Mas. Certainly, my Dear. TP 

Maſc. Hear if you like the Tune; hem, hem; la, la, 
la, la, la. The Brutality. of the Seaſon... bas turiouſly 
damnified the Delicacy of my Voice; but no matter, tis 
% ² T ²⁵ 2A —Üd ee n. 

329 | Sings. 

Oh! Oh !: my; wandring Thoughts, &c. 

Cath. How paſſionate an Air this is ! tis enough to 
kill one with Delight. | . 1 
Mag. There's ſomething Cromatick in it. . 

Maſe. Don't you think the Thought will expreſs'd in 
the ſinging? Stop Thief, ſtop Thief. And then as if one 
cry!d very earnclt!y, St-0-0-0 0-0-0p Thief. And then all of a 
ſydden as out of Breath, Stop Thief. — 

Mag. This tis to know the Nicety of Things, the grand 
Nicety, the Nicety of Nicetics. - The whole is wor 17 
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a natural way of ſpeaking, my wandring Theughts did ſtray. 
Thoughtleſs. That is innocently, without Malice, — 
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Il aſſure you 'm rapt both with the Tune and Words. 
Cath. I never yet ſaw any thing ſo bold. | : 
Maſe. All I do comes to me naturally and with- 
out Study. 3 4 
Mag. Nature has uſed you like a Paſſiongte Mother, and 
you're her Fondling. 1 > 
aſc. What do you ſpend your time in, Ladies? 
Cath. Nothing at all. 05 7 : 
Mag. Since we'ye been here we have had a terrible Faſt 
from Diverſions. | | | 
Maſe Em at your Service to Uſher you to the Play, if 
u will; and there's a new one to be play'd, which I 
ſhou'd be glad to have you ſee with me. . 
Mag. This Offer is not to be refuſed. | 
Maſc. But, I beg you'd clap it, for l'm ingaged to pro- 
mote the Piece, the Author came this Morning to deſire 
me to do it. Tis the Cuſtom here for Authors to come 
and read to us Perſons of Quality their new Pieces, to en- 
gage us to approve of em and give em Reputation; and 


leave you to imagine if, when we ſay any thing, the 


* Pit dare contradict us. For my part I am very Punctual 
in that; and when I have made a Promiſe to a Poet 1 al- 
ways cry, That is fine, before the Candles are lighted, 
Mag. Well, when all's done, Paris is an admirable Place;. 
there happens in it every Day, ſome Thing or other,which 
in the Country one might, tho* never ſo witty, be igno- 


| rant of, | 


Cath. Tis enough; ſince we're inſtructed, we ſhall cry 
up every thing that's fai. | 25 | 

Maſe, I can't tell whether or no I'm. deceiyed; but me- 
thioks by the Air of your Faces, you ſhould. have written 
a Play. $2 9 
Mag. Why indeed we have done ſome ſuch thing. 
Maſc. Faith we muſt ſee it. As a Secret, I too have 
compoſed one, which 1 defign to have acted. BY 
Cath. What Comedians do you mean to give it to? 

Maſc. That's a fine Queſtion indeed! To the Royal Co- 
medians, they only are capable of making ,Things be e- 
ficem'd ; the others are ignorant Wretches that act Juſt as 
one would talk, who cannot bluſter out the youre nor 

„ | dell 


Ihe Pit in France is the worſt Place, as our Gallery is here. 
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dwell upon a good Paſſage; and how ſhou'd one know 


thereby warn you to clap. | 
Cath. Indeed that is a way to make an Audience 
perceive the Beauty of a Work; things only are eſteem d 
as they are put in a proper Light. 
Maſc. What do you think of my Trimming? Is it a- 
greeable to my Cloaths? 
Cath. Yes. 

Maſe. Is the Ribbon well choſen ? | 

Mag. Furiouſly well. *Tis a fine Plumb Colour? 
' Maſe. How do like my Cannions ? 

Mag. They are extremely genteel. 

Maſc. I may however boaſt that they're a Quarter of a 
Yard larger than :ny that are made. 
| _ I muſt needs ſay I never faw more Elegance in 
Dreſs. 

Maſe. Fix upon theſe Gloves the Reflection of your 
Smelling Faculty. . 8 

Mag. They wel terribly fine. 

Cath. I never ſmelt a better temper'd Odour. 

Maſc. And this here? Puts his Wig to their Noſe to ſmell to. 
Mag. Tis extremely noble; the Sublime is deliciouſly 
touch'd in it. : 

Maſc. Vou ſay nothing of my Feather, how do you like it? 
Cath. Frightfully well. | 

Maſe. Do you know that this little 70 Feather, coſt 
me a Louis d Or ? For my part, I have this Folly, I love 
every thing that's fine. 

Mag. I aſſure you, then, we ſympathize. I am furi- 
ouſly nice in allI wear; and cannot bear to have even my 
Stockings from an indifferent Hand. 

Maſe. Bauling /uddenly out.) Hold, hold; Damme, 
Ladies, you uſe me very ill; This is not well done, 1 
have cauſe of Complaint. 

Cath. What ails you? 

Maſe. What! both at once againſt my Heart? to attack 
me right and left? Tis contrary to the Law of Nations; 
two to one's odds; I ſhail cry out Murther. 

Cath. It mult be confeſs d, he ſays things in a particular 
Manner. | f 2 


Mag. 


where a fine Verſe is, if the Comedian don't ſtop at it, and 
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Mag. He has an admirable turn'd Wit. | 
Cath* You're more afraid than hurt, your Heart cries be- 
fore tis wounded. | 
Maſe, Oons! but I'm all one Wound from Head to 


Foot. 
| SCENE X. 


Marotta, and the reſt, 


Mar. Madam, here's one wants to ſpeak with you. 

Mag. Who is't? 

Mar. The Vicount Fodeler. 

Maſe. The Vicount Fodelet ! 

Mar. Yes Sir. 

Cath. Do you know him? | 

Maſe. He's my particular Friend. 

Mag. Deſire him, quickly, to walk in. 

Maſe. We han't ſeen each other this good while, and 
I'm overjoy'd at this Accident, 

Cath. Here he comes. 


SCENE XI. 


Jodelet, and the reſt. 


Maſc. Ah Vicount! 

Jod. (Embracing) Ah Marquiſs, 

Maſe. How glad am I to meet you! 

Fod. How joy ſul am I to ſee you here! 

Maſc. Come; prithee kiſs me—— _ 

Mag. My dear, we now begin to be known; the Baau 
Monde have found the way to our Houſe. - - 

Maſc. Ladies, let me preſent this Gentleman to you. 
Upon my Word he's worth your Knowledge, 

Jod. Tis juſt we ſhou'd pay you your due, and your 
Charms exact their Lordly Rights over all ſorts of People. 

Mag. You drive your Civility to the utmoſt Confines 
of Flattery. 

Cath. This Day ought to be mark'd in our Almanack 
with a rcd Letter. 

Mag. Come, Boy; muſt you always be told things o- 
ver and over? Don't you ſee that we want an increaſe 
of Chairs ? 

Maſe. Don't be amazed to ſee the Vicount thus, * 
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but juſt recovered *from à fit of Sick heſs Which males 


+ him Pale as you ſe. den a bt. + 

Jod. Tis the Fruits of Court - Attendance and Fatigues 
of War:;. 
| Maſe. Do you know, Ladies, that you behold in the 
Vicount one of the Heroes of the Age? He'sa very brave 


Fed. You're not inferior to me, Marguiſs; ; we know 
that you can do ſomething too. | 

Mike” Tis true, we have ſeen each other upon Occaſion, 

| Fod. And where twas very hot too. 

Maſe. (Looking at both rhe Ladbes,) But not fo hot as tis 
han: Fe Ha, ha, aa. 

Tes. Our Acquaintance began in the Army, and the 
firſt time we ſaw each other he commanded a Regiment 
of Horſe on the Gallies of Malia. 

Maſc. Tis true; but yet you were in the Service be- 
fore me, and I remember that I was but a petty Officer 
when you commanded two thouſand Horſe, 

Fod. War is a fine thing; but, faith,, the Court feel 
Recompence Men of Merit like us, as it ought. - 

Maſc. And that made me hang up my Sword. 

Cath. For my part, J have à furious Tenderneſs for Men 
of the Sword. 

Mag. I love em too; but I'd have Bravery ſeaſon'd 
with Wit. | 

Maſe. Vicount, do you remember that Half Moon we 
gain d from the Enemy at the Siege of Arras? 

Jod. What do you talk of a Half Mcon ? Was not 
it a whole One? 15 

Maſc. Icchink it was. 

Jod. Faith 1 have good Reaſon to remember it; I was 
wounded there with a Granadoe in my Leg. Pray feel; 
you'll perceive the Impreſſion, there tWas. 

Cath. Tis true, the Scar is large. 
| Maſe. Give me your Hand and fee! this; hone _ on 
the back Part of my Head; are you at it? 

Mag. Yes, I feel ſomething. $ 

Maſe."'Tis a Musket- ſhot, which I receiv'd the laſt Cam- 


paign I ſerved in. 
Sod, Here's another Wound, which went quite thro' 
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kes Maſe. (Putting his Hand on the Button of his Breeches.) 
PII ſhew you a furious Wound, | | 
ues Mag. No, no, we believe you without looking ont. 
| Maſc.They're honourable Marks, and ſhew what a Man is. nt 
the Cath. We don't doubt of what you are. we 
we Maſe. Vicount, is you're Coach ? | 
| Fod. Why? 1 
ow IM f. We'll carry the Ladies abroad, and give 'em 4 | | 
Treat. f q 
on. Mag. We can't ſtir out to Day. | 
Maſc. Let's have Muſick then, and Dance. f 1 
'ris Fod. Faith that's well thought on. | | 
Mag. That we conſent to; but then we muſt have i 
the ſome Augmentation of Company. 1 
ent Maſc. Soho, Champagne, Picard, Bourgignon, Caſquaret. TH 
Baſque, Verdure, Lorrain, Provencal, Violette The Devil | | 
be- take all theſe Lacquies. I don't think there's a Gentleman ia | 
cer m_ ſo ill ſerved as I am. Theſe Raſcals always leave | 
me alone. | | 


n't Mag. Almanxor, tell the Marquiſs's Men to go and fetch 
Violins, and bring ſome of the Neighbours to People the 
Solitude of our Ball. 


en Maſe. Vicount, what de you ſay of theſe Eyes? 
Jod. What do you think of em, Marquifs! _ 
n'd Maſe. I think that our Liberty will hardly ſcape Scot- 
free; at leaſt, for my part, I receive ſtrange Blows, and my 
we Heart now hangs but on one Thread, 
Mag. How natural is all he fays ! he gives things a 
ot mighty agreeable Turn. N | 
Cath. Tis true, he ſpends his Wit freely. . 


Maſe. To ſhew you that what I ſay is true, VIl make 


vas an Extempore Verſe on't, [ He Studies. | 
el; Cath. beſeech you devoutly to let's near ſomething made 
upon Us. 
Jod. I ſhou'd be glad to do fo too; but I'm a little in- 
on commoded in my Poetick Vein, thre' the many Bleed- 


ings I have lately ſuffered, 

Maſe. Deuce take it! I always make the firſt Verſe - - 

m- well, but I'm plagued with the reit. Faith this is a little 
5 U doo 
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too ſudden, I'll make you an. Extempore if you'll give me 
time, and you ſhall think it the finelt in the World. 

Fod. He's deviliſh witty. a | 

Mag. And his Wit's Gallant, and well turn'd. 

Maſc. Vicount, how long is't ſince you ſaw the Counteſs? 

Fod. *Tis above three Weeks ſince I laſt viſited her. 

Maſc. Do you know that the Duke came ta ſee me this 
Morning; and wou'd fain have carryd me into the Coun- 
try to hunt a Stag with him? 

Mag. Here come our Friends, 


SCENE XII. 


Marotta, Lucilia, Celimene, and the reſt 


Mag. Lord, my Dear, we beg your Pardon. Theſe 
. Gentlemen had a Mind to give us a Dance, and we ſent 
for you to fill up the Vacuums of our Aſſembly. 

Luc. We are ceriainly obliged to you. 

Maſe. This is a Ball made in haſte; but e' er long we'll 
give you a more formal one. Is the Muſick come? 

Alm. Yes, Sir, they're here. 

Cath. Come then, my Dears, ſeat your ſelves: 

Maſe. (Dancing alone by way of Prelude.) La, la, la. 

Mag. His Shape is extremely Elegant, 

Cath. He looks as if he — Dance very properly. 

Maſc. (Taking Magdelon.) My Freedom will ſoon Dance 
the Courant, as well as my Feet. Quicker, Violins, Faſter. 
O ignorant Wretches? There's no dancing with em. The 
Devil take you, can't you play in Meaſure ? La, la, la, la, 
la, la, la, la? They're Country Scrapers # 

Jod. (Dancing afterwards.) Soho, not ſo faſt; l'm but 
Juit recover'd ot a Fit of Sickneſs. 


SCENE XI. 


Du Croiſy, La Grange, and the reſt. 


La Gran. (With a flick in his Hand.) Ah, ha, Rogues, 
what are you doing here? we have look'd for you thele 
three Hours. | 
: Maſe, 


eſe 
ent 


ell 


ies, 
ele 


aſc, 
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Maſe. (Feeling himſelf beaten) Oh, Oh; you did not 
ay you'd ſtrike ſo hard. | 

Fod. Ah, ah, ah. ; 

La Gran. It becomes you, Villain, to pretend to Qua- 


lity, indeed. | 
Du Croiſ. This will make you know your ſelves. 


SCENE XIV. 


Maſcarille, Jodelet, Carhos, Magdelon, Marotta, Lucilia, 
Celimene. 

Mag. What's the meaning of this ? 

Jod. Tis a Wager. | 

Cath. What, ſuffer your ſelyes to be beaten thus! 

Maſc. Lord, I wou'd not ſeem to feel it, becauſe I am 
naturally violent, and ſhou'd ha' been guilty of ſome Ex- 
travagance. 

Mag. To endure ſuch an Affront as this in our Preſence? 

Maſe. Tis nothing, let's go on. We have known one 
another a great while, and amongſt Friends one wou'd 
not be provoked at ſo ſmall a matter. 


SCENE XV. 


Du Croiſy, La Grange, and the reſt. 

La Gran. Faith, Raſcals, I'll promiſe you ſhan't make 

a Jeſt of us. Come in there. 1 
Enter three or four Bra vos. 

Mag. How dare you be ſo bold as to diſturb us thus in 
our own Houſe? 

Du Croiſ. Shall we ſuffer our Footmen to be better re- 
ceiv'd than we? to Court you, and give you a Ball at our 
Expence? 

Mag. Your Footmen ? : 

Gran. Yes, our Footmen ; and *tis not juſt in you to 
debauch em thus. my 

Mag. O Heav'ns, what Inſolence is this! 

Gran. But they ſhan't have the Advant: ge of our Cloaths 
to allure you; and if you will love em, faith it ſhall be 
for their natural Beauty. Come, uncaſe quickly. 
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Fod. Farewel Finery. 

Maſc. There's our Marquiſate and Vicountſhipin the dirt: 

Du Croiſ. What, Knaves, dare you interfere with us? III 
aſſure you ſball go ſomewhere elſe to gain the Ladies Favours. 

Gran, "Tis the Devil to ſupplant us with our own Cloaths. 

Maſe. O Fortune, how great is thy Inconſtancy ! 

Du Croiſ. Quick, pull off every thing. 

Gran. Make haſte and carry away all theſe things. Now; 
Ladies, in their preſent Condition you are free to conti- 
nue your Amours with ein, and this Gentleman and 1 
proteſt that we won't be at all jealous. 

[Celim. and Lucil, Exeunt. 

Cath. What Confuſion is this! 

Mag. I burſt with Indignation. 

Violins. (To the Marquiſe.) Who's to pay us? 

' Maſc. Ask the Vicount. 

Vol. (To the Vicount.) Who's to give us our Mony? 

Jod. Ask the Marquiſs. 


SCENE XVI 


Gor gibus, Maſcarille, Magdelon, Cathos, 


Gorg. So; you have made rare Laughing-ſtocks of us, tru- 
ly; the Gentlemen have told me fine things of you. 

Mag. Ah! Father, we've been ſerved a deadly Trick. 

Gorg. Yes, tis a deadly Trick; but tis the effect of 
your Impertinence, Huſſies. They reſented the Uſage you 
gave em, and now, unhappy that I am, I muſt put up the 
Affront. 

Mag. No, I ſwear, we'll be revenged on em, or I'll die 
in the Attempt. And you, Raſcal dare you ſtay after 
your Impudence? \ 

Maſc. Uſe a Marquiſe thus? See how the leaſt Diſgrace 
makes one be deſpiſed by thoſe that before careſſed one 
Come, Brother, let's go ſcek our Fortune elſewhere ; 1 ſee 
that here nothing but vain Appearance will take, and na- 
ked Virtue goes unregarded. 


SC ENT 


ie 
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SCENE XVII. 


Gorgibus, Magdelon, Cathos, Violms. 
Viol. Sir, we expect you to pay us for them, ſince we 
play'd here. 2 | | 
Gorg. (Beating em.) Yes, yes, Ill Pay Fel but it ſhall 
on't 


be in this Coin. And you, you Sluts, know why 
J ſhou'd not ſerve you the Sawce; we ſhall be the 
Jeſt and Laughter of every Body, and ſee what your Ex- 
travagances have brought upon us. Go, and for ever 
hide yourſelves. And you, who cauſed their Folly, you 
idle Traſh, pernicious Amuſements for lazy People, 


—_— Verſes, Songs, and Sonnets, the Devil take you 


Tu End of the Firſt Volume. 
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